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MATTERS OF CONTEMPORARY INTEREST—WITH A SERIES 


ENGRAVINGS OF REPRESENTATIVE CANVASES, 


FIGHTING OVER A GREAT SOLDIER’S 
MONUMENT. 

Public memorials have caused many a 
quarrel, and the old story is being told over 
again in connection with the Sherman 
monument in Washington. The parties to 
the present dispute are the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee and the National 
Sculpture Society. The veterans, having 


raised some ninety thousand dollars—most 
of which was money granted by Congress— 
for the statue of their old commander, in- 
vited competitive designs, and asked the 
Sculpture Society to examine and report 
upon the models submitted. The society 
accordingly appointed a committee, which 
selected four designs as being worthy of a 
preliminary award, and recommended that 


“The Temptation of Saint Anthony.” 


From a photograph by Ad, Braun & Co, (Braun, Clément & Co,., Successors) after the painting by II. Picou. 
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“The Dew.” 
From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by F. Zuhber-Buhler. 


the authors of two of them, the best offered, 
should be requested to compete again for 
the final decision. But the soldiers’ associ- 
ation has given the commission for the work 
to a sculptor—Carl Rohl-Smith, of Chicago 
—whose model the jury of experts had not 
recommended, and had not regarded as 
being worthy of consideration. 

So pointed a rebuff to a society which has 


dignity to burn, as the saying is, was sure 


to lead to hostilities. The protests of the 
slighted experts have been loud, but hither- 
to ineffectual. The soldiers take the posi- 
tion that they are paying the bills, and have 
a right to buy the article they like best. 
The sculptors point out that five eminent 
artists—Messrs. St. Gaudens, Ward, French, 
Warner, and Bruce Price, the architect— 
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“The Wind.” 
rom a photograph by Ad, Braun & Co, (Braun, Clément & Co,, Successors) after the painting by I, Zuhber-Buiwer. 


freely gave their time and labor in what 
they regarded as a public service. To re- 
verse their verdict is, they urge, an insult 
to the distinguished jury calculated to pre- 
vent them from undertaking such tasks in 
future. Worse still, it is an outrage upon 
the whole world of art, and a setback to the 
movement for a higher standard of taste. 
The position of the Army of the Tennes- 


see is just as impregnable, in its way, as was 
that of the railroad magnate who consigned 


the public to perdition. Unless the author< 
ity of Congress can be invoked, which 
seems scarcely feasible now, the Sculpture 
Society cannot compel it to heed a protest 
with which almost every one else will sym- 
pathize. If America’s best artistic judg- 
ment is to be thus unceremoniously over- 








‘‘For the Crown." 


From a photograph ly Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by G. Van den Bos. 
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From a photograph by Ad. Brau. & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Paul Tillier. 


ruled by a committee of laymen, the era of 
unworthy public monuments is not ended 
yet. The Sherman statue is to be erected 
in front of the Treasury building, and it 
will be one of the most costly and important 
memorials in the national capital. Unques- 
tionably it is an undertaking in which the 
public has a legitimate interest, and a right 
to demand that it shall reach the highest 
possible standard as a work of art. 


The Sculpture Society announces its in- 
tention of ‘‘taking every means of appeal- 
ing to the public to judge between us.’’ 
One means may be an exhibition of the re- 
jected models in New York. 


THE BOSTON LIBRARY'S DECORATIONS. 

A recent visit to the Boston Public 
Library prompts. the remark that Mr. 
Sargent has been much happier than. Mr, 
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Abbey in adapting his great mural painting 
to the conditions under which it is to be 
seen. Full of intricate detail as it is, the 
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mises to be simply a row of pictures, in- 
dividually excellent, but less impressive as 
a mural decoration through their want of a 


Lola,” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by J. J. ITenner. 


former artist’s powerful ‘‘ Triumph of Reli- 
gion’’—or rather, the portion of it now 
completed and set in place—is remarkable 
as possessing a unity which Mr. Abbey’s 


‘*Holy Grail’’ series lacks. ‘The latter pro- 


quality strikingly shown in Mr. Sargent’s 
work, and in the cool and beautiful blues and 
whites of Puvis de Chavannes’ ‘‘ Muses.”’ 
The splendors of these three great painters 
make the lesser decorations of the library 
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* Juliet.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co, (Braun, Clement & Co., Successurs) after the painting by J. C. Wagrez. 


look weak by comparison ; but the building 
as a whole is an admirable and interesting 
one, and will be still richer when its design 
is fully realized. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN TASTE. 
When Puvis de Chavannes’ great mural 
painting, mentioned in the last paragraph, 


was exhibited last year at the Champ de 
Mars Salon—of which M. de Chavannes is 
president—his Genius, whom the nine Muses 
are greeting, was an entirely nude male 


figure. Before coming to Boston, however, 
the unclad youth was ‘‘expurgated’’ by 
means of a narrow scarf, thrown downward 
ftom his left arm. The lines of this filmy 
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“The Queen of Heaven,” 


From the painting by H. J. Sinkel—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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“The Inquisitive Girl.” 


From the painting by G. Hom—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


drapery are so graceful that it does not in- 
terfere with the decoration ; but the artistic 
critic will stigmatize it as a purposeless 
detail, and therefore a blemish. 

M. de Chavannes thought, no doubt, that 
he was deferring to American prejudices. 
He may have heard of the fate of the un- 
clothed youth whom Mr. St. Gaudens dared 


to introduce into his design for the World’s. 


Fair medal. Yet even in France, where 
prudery is not supposed to be unduly com- 
mon, the same feeling has been manifested. 
A statue by Injalbert was recently sent to 
Montpellier, which evoked loud protests 
against its alleged indecency, in spite of 
the sculptor’s assertion that its nudity was 
only of a type entirely conventional and 
familiar in the Parisian world of art. 





A GENERATION OF WOMEN AUTHORS. 


HOW THE TRIUMPHS OF THE ‘‘ NEW WOMAN’? 
GROUP OF AMERICAN WOMEN WHO WON 


WERE OUTSHONE, YEARS AGO, BY A 
FAME AND INFLUENCE WITH 


THEIR PENS. 


“T° HE literary woman of today appears to 
I be sweeping everything before her. 
She has made for herself a reputation 

which is insistent while it lasts. She has 
created a thing called the ‘‘new woman 
novel,”’ in which she has preached various 
sorts of revolt, and has considered herself 
startlingly original. But fifty years ago 
there was a George Sand. The woman of 
today, who walks the earth with so many 
feathers in her cap, has done nothing to 
equal that genius, or to outrival George 


Eliot, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Charlotte 
Bronté, or even Jane Austen. Here in 
America the last generation saw writing 
women who wielded an influence upon men 
and history which surpassed anything 
known in our daily experience. This decade 
calls itself the epoch of women, but what 
one woman in it has had the influence of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe ? 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who knew Mrs. 
Stowe in the days when her husband was a 
professor at Andover, calls her the greatest 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
From a photograph by Russell, Londor. 
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of American women. She is this, if we are 
to judge by the results that followed her 
work. She holds a unique position in the 
world of letters. Her famous book has been 
translated into more languages than any 
volume, with the sole exception of the 
Bible ; and it is still, after more than forty 
years, one of the half dozen most popular 
volumes in the libraries—a fact which seems 
to dispose of the often repeated argument 
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But her friends and her family found her 
always inspiring. 

The material for ‘‘ Uscle Tom’s Cabin ”’ 
was gathered during a stay on the Ohio 
River, near Cincinnati. The stories of 
slavery, which were old to the residents 
there, struck Mrs, Stowe’s unaccustomed 
mind with horror. She saw possibilities in 
the institution which seldom, if ever, were 
realized. The idea of the book lay in her 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


that it belonged to a peculiar time, and was 
more a political pamphlet than a piece of 
literature. 

Mrs. Stowe is a member of a very remark- 
able family—its most conspicuous member, 
with the exception of her brother, the late 
Henry Ward Beecher. These two were very 
sympathetic. They were born of stern 
New England people, but somehow the love 
of life and color, the passion for individual 
freedom, and a breadth of understanding of 
the world, came instinctively to all of the 
S3eechers. Mrs. Stowe was not fully appre- 
ciated in Andover, that home of theology of 
the old fashioned sort. There seemed some- 
thing frivolous in the gay silk cushions 
which filled her house corners, and there 
was a whisper that when she was in Boston 
she had actually been seen at the theater. 


brain for years before it was put before the 
world. Then the editor of a Washington 
paper asked her for a story, and ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ ran from her pen so easily 
that Mrs. Stowe used to say that ‘‘ the 
Lord dictated it.’’ 

It is hard to realize the sensation the 
story produced. It was an offense punish- 
able by law to take the book into som- 
States, and the wife of one of America’s 
greatest statesmen says that she obtained it 
by drawing it up to her bed room window at 
night, tied to a lowered string by a reckless 
cousin who was afraid to bring it in at the 
front door of her father’s house. It had 
been written at night on a deal table, after 
the children were put to bed, the placid 
author having no idea of the storm she was 


bringing upon her head and her country. 
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Her ancestors were the Marions of 
the Carolinas, and her father was 
a banker who spent much time 
and money in giving his talented 
daughter every advantage of edu- 
cation. French and German, La- 
tin and Greek, were taught to her 
in the early days of the century, 
not as the girls at Vassar and Har- 
vard Annex learn them now, but 
in the old fashioned way in which 
young men at college received a 
classical education sixty years 
ago. When she was very young, 
Julia Ward married Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, who became famous for his 
work among the blind. Together 
these two enthusiasts went to 
Europe in the days when crossing 
the ocean was a perilous undertak- 
ing, and on to Greece, where they 
lent their aid in the struggle for 
national independence. From this 
journey Dr. Howe brought home 
the helmet made for Lord Byron 
when he started on the expedition 
that ended in his death. 

Mrs. Howe’s home was, and in 
a measure still is, a meeting place 
for thinking people. Her brother, 
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Mrs. S. J. Lippincott (Grace Greenwood), 


In 1864, Professor Stowe moved 
to Hartford, where his widow still 
lives. She is very old, but her 
face shows signs of the dignified 
beauty which made her conspicu- 
ousin her youth. Her other books, 
of which ‘‘ A Minister’s Wooing ”’ 
is the chief, have always been over- 
shadowed by the success of ‘‘ Un- 
cle Tom.”’ 

Julia Ward Howe was a contem- 
porary of Mrs. Stowe, and is an- 
other of those who must smile in- 
dulgently at the ‘new woman ”’ 
and her aggressiveness. Mrs. 
Howe was an enthusiastic worker 
against slavery, and her ‘“ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic ”’ is one of 
the poems of the nation. ‘Inthe 
beauty of the lilies Christ was 
born across the sea,’’ was chanted 
around many a camp fire, and 
‘* Since he died tomake men holy, 
let us die to make men free,’’ 
marched many a battalion into the 
field. 

Mrs. Howe was born in New 
York seven years later than the 
birth of Mrs, Stowe, and under 


He fi Augusta Evans Wiison. 
vastly different circumstances. 


From a photograph by Reed & Wallace, Mobile. 
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Sam Ward, used to take his 

cleverest friends to his sister’s 

house, and her children were 

brought up in an atmosphere 

of learning and wit. They have 

all distinguished themselves in 

literature, and her nephew, Ma- 

rion Crawford, has shown in 

the field of fiction the family 

talent and facility. Mrs. Howe 

lectured in England, years ago, 

upon arbitration asa means of 

settling international difficul- 

ties, and in later days her voice 

has been heard on every im- 

portant question of the time. 

By men and women alike she is 

regarded seriously. She made 

her position before the day of 

fads. 

But it is not only the reform- 

ers in literature who are still 

living from the last generation, 

smiling at the curious ways of 

the new. The types were all WLS 

present in that early day. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 

Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitte 

Southworth was turning out novels which day. Mrs. Southworth was writing her 

were more eagerly read than anything our _ stories fifteen years before the civil war, and 

writer of ‘‘ problem fiction ’’ brings out to- new editions still come out every year or: 
two. She lives in her 
quaint old home in 
Georgetown, Washing- 
ton’s northwestern sub- 
urb, and must look with 
wonder upon the airs of 
the woman who has pro- 
duced one short novel 
and sold one edition. 
Mrs. Southworth counts 
up seventy three books, 
every one of them full of 
dramatic incident and ex- 
citement, and she kept 
her marvelous popularity 
until the last. She mar- 
ried and brought up chil- 
dren, and still found time 
to make the paper which 
purchased her stories the 
most popular periodical 
of its time. 

While Mrs, Southworth 
was writing her first sto- 
ries, before the  nine- 
teenth century had 
reached its half way 
milepost, Sara J. Lippin- 
cott (Grace Greenwood ) 

Mary J. Holmes. was gaining a success in 
From a photograph by Kent, Rochester. journalism which the 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
From her latest photograph by Alman, New York. 


ambitious young women who make copy 
today have not seen equaled in this country 
by one of their own sex. Miss Clarke, as 
she was then, was a brilliant girl, as witty 
and charming as handsome. John Brougham 
wrote to N. P. Willis: 

The only person I am disposed to think, 
write, or talk about at present is your dazzling, 
bewitching correspondent, Grace Greenwood. 
Who is she? There is a splendor and a dash 
about her pen that carry my fastidious soul 
captive by a single charge. 

Whittier spoke of her ‘earnest indivi- 
duality, her warm, honest, happy, hopeful 
human heart ; her scorn of shows and pre- 


tense, her quick, generous, womanly in- 


stincts and enthusiasms.’’ She read and 
lectured to the soldiers, and Lincoln called 
her ‘‘the patriot.’’ Today, she is still a 
brilliant story teller, and in her pretty 
Washington home recalls the triumphs of 
more than half a century. She has been 
editor, poet, and journalist, and has won 
success in each field, and yet she is told 
that the woman in journalism is a ‘‘ new 
woman.”’ 

There are some women in literature who 
were born as early as 1835, and who yet 
belong essentially to today. They began to 
write upon the lines of the present literary 
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schools, which they found already in exist- 
ence; but there are three women who came 
into the world in or about that year, and 
were not here long before they had some- 
thing to say in an original fashion. They 
were creative, and they are still writing and 
still selling their books while the reviewers 
and the paragraphers who make ‘‘ reputa- 
tions’’ have turned their attention to the 
newer names. 

Augusta Evans was tlie original Southern 
woman novelist who conquered New York. 
Her first book, ‘‘ Inez,’’ was written when 
she was fourteen. She was born in Georgia 
and brought up in Texas, but for many years 
she has lived near Mobile, where her 
husband, Mr. Wilson, is a prominent citizen. 
‘‘Beulah ’’ was her second novel ; then came 
“Macaria,’’ written during the war, and 
printed by a Charleston bookseller who had 
no better material at hand than coarse 
brown paper. A copy was carried by a 
blockade runner to Havana, and thence 
sent to New York, where it was reprinted, 
and found a large sale. After the war 
Miss Evans herself came to New York, 
and brought out ‘‘ St. Elmo,’”’ a book that 
made almost as great a literary sensation as 
“Jane Eyre.’’ No girl of twenty years ago 


but wept over ‘‘St. Elmo’’ and “‘ Beulah”? ; 
and Mrs. Wilson has letters from men in 
half a dozen countries assuring her that they 
owe their mental reformation to these two 


novels. Their style is not the literary 
fashion of the moment, but that does not 
prevent their being read, in numbers which 
sound incredible to most publishers of re- 
cent books, 

Mary J. Holmes has a style which is radi- 
cally different fronf Mrs. Wilson’s, but her 
books have been even more popular. Their 
circulation is only exceeded by that of the 
late E. P. Roe’s novels. They are pure and 
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wholesome, though far less dramatic than 
those written by the Southern woman, and 
have been the delight of thousands of 
young girls. Somebody asked the president 
of one of America’s famous colleges what 
his favorite novel was. He thought a while, 
and then said that if he answered truth- 
fully he would say ‘‘ Lena Rivers.’’ It was 
the first he ever read, and the one he en- 
joyed most. 

Mrs. Holmes taught school when she was 
thirteen, and began story writing almost as 
early. She married a lawyer in Brockport, 
New York, and their home overflows with 
souvenirs of travel. Mrs. Holmes has been 
trying for years to write a book of her 
journeys, which extend all over the globe, 
from India to Alaska, but the story readers 
give her no time. 

Louise Chandler Moulton is a famous 
New England woman who is put in the last 
generation, not because she does not be- 
long equally to this, but because her poems, 
stories, and essays were written before the 
arrival of the all possessing ‘‘ newness,’’ 
which claims the earth. Mrs. Moulton is 
no less appreciated in London than in 
America. Every season, for fifteen years, 
London has seen her in a home where she 
is surrounded by the most famous men and 
women of all professions. Her husband, 
William U. Moulton, the Boston journalist, 
is her coworker and fellow entertainer, and 
it is the desire of every young writer who 
goes to the New England capital to find his 
way into the coterie of which they are the 
center. ¥ 

Mrs. Moulton’s stories and essays are 
overshadowed by her poems. Of these 
“Swallow Flights’? and ‘‘A Garden of 
Dreams’’ are the best. The delicate mean- 
ings of her verses are a delight to the critics 
who love to linger over their analyses. 

Carolyn Halsted. 











IN THE REIGN OF BORIS. 


By Robert McDonald, 


Author of **A Princess and a Woman.” 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO V. 


KING Boris of the little state of Carpathia, a 
pawn in the game of empire in the restless east, is 
suspected by his subjects of a desire to hand his 
dominions over to Russia, of whose royal house he, 
as Prince Curt, before a coup d’état won him a 
throne, was a ‘morganatic scion. His chamber- 
lain, Count Lubona, heads a conspiracy of Carpa- 
thian patriots. Lubona has been in America, and 
on his way back meets and enlists the sympathy 
of Elinor Marr, daughter of an American capital- 
ist who controls great interests in Carpathia, and 
who has rented Lubona’s ancestral castle. As 
the king and Lubona ride through a wooded ravine 
not far from Carpeth, the capital, a tree trunk is 
hurled upon the former, crushing his horse and 
stunning the rider. This occurs close to the chain- 
berlain’s castle, in which the Marrs are now estab- 
lished, and L ubona orders Boris carried thither, in 
spite of the protests of Beveriy, a New York news- 
paper correspondent, who was also riding with the 
king. 

Beverly has been sent to Carpathia by the Hera/d 
to investigate the political situation and the trans- 
actions of John Marr. Crossing the Atlantic on the 
same boat with Lubona and the Marrs, he has dis- 
covered enough of the count’s plans to understand 
that some conspiracy is afoot. To the Marrs he is, 
through an accidental misunderstanding, known 
as Mr. Hardin ; and now, as they are about to go to 
the castle, Lubona suggests that he should adopt 
that name, and that the king should be called 
“Count Festin.” 


VI. 


EVERLY did not look up as Lubona 
spoke. He was bending over the 
king, giving him that “first aid to 

the injured’’ which he had learned at the 
beginning of his reportorial career, when 
ambulance cases sometimes came his way. 
Incidentally, as he stanched the blood on 
the royal brow, he was realizing that a 
drunken Irishman on the New York pave- 
ments was made out of much the same sort 
of clay as a king on a Carpathian hillside. 

Boris stirred and tried to open his eyes, 
but he winced with pain and quickly closed 
them again. Still it seemed to Beverly 
that some light of consciousness flickered 
through his lids. Behind Lubona came a 
train of servants tramping through the rain, 
carrying a wicker couch. 

“It would hardly be wise to attempt to 
move the king to the castle if. he did not 
wish to go there,’’ the newspaper man said. 
‘‘He will regain consciousness in a few 
moments, and then he can give his own 
orders. Is there a surgeon near ?”’ 


‘No nearer than Carpeth, and I should 
fail in my duty did I not immediately get 
his majesty under shelter. His hurt may 
be very serious.’’ 

‘‘ Where are his servauts ?”’ 

‘“ They were sent on ahead, and are prob- 
ably in some safe place.’’ 

‘““They must have taken your orders to 
look out for falling rocks literally, and 
reached their safe place by crossing the 
mountains, for I saw nothing of them on 
the road.”’ 

“They are mountain men,’’ the chamber- 
lain said, but his eyes and Beverly’s sent 
out glances like crossing swords. 

‘‘ We will at least release the horse be- 
fore we start with the king,’’ the American 
replied, and he turned and spoke to the 
men in German. 

He might as well have spoken Choctaw 
for all they understood. ‘They were a curi- 
ous looking set, with their hair cut short 
across thei: foreheads, and deep set blue 
eyes ; but they saw the horse’s plight and 
Beverly’s movement toward it, and started 
to help him. Involuntarily he moved 
around so that he could keep an eye on 
Lubona standing by the king. In a mo- 
ment the big horse was released, and pulled 
to its feet. They had expected to find it 
with a broken back, but it seemed to 
be only bruised. The animal stood and 
shivered as Beverly's hand was drawn down 
its flank, but it was sound of limb, and the 
man put the bridle over his arm. 

Lubona and two of the men had put 
the king on the couch and were carrying 
him slowly toward the bridge. The rain 
was still falling in blinding torrents. As they 
reached the center of the bridge, Beverly 
called out from the dusk behind them, 
where he walked with the horses : 

‘““Why not stop here? It seems in- 
human to take a wounded man on in this 
rain. He will be better off here in the 
bridge till the storm abates.’’ 

‘‘We have umbrellas and rugs over him,’ 
the chamberlain said obstinately. ‘‘It is 
best to take him on.”’ 




















“Tam thinking you may find it hard to 
explain your actions to him when he re- 
covers,’’? the American retorted hotly. 

‘IT am responsible for him, and I must 
use my own judgment.”’ 

Stepping between the horses, Beverly 
took a revolver from his pocket and looked 
it carefully over. It is sometimes incon- 
venient to have too knowing a witness, and 
he felt that he was taking that position 
with the chamberlain. 

The avenue of lindens and horse chest- 
nuts sheltered the road before the old gray 
pile toward which the little procession 
wended its way, and the pungent scent of 
the wet linden bloom perfumed the air. If 
it had not been for the dashing rain it would 
have been a beautiful scene. The castle 
was deep in the wood, only its turrets show- 
ing above the tree tops. It was a huge, 
rough place when they finally came in 
sight of it. It looked more like a prison 
than the summer home of a rich American 
who had brought his daughter here for 
pleasure. But the inside was to tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

Apparently the visitors were expected, for 
the door stood open, and a very obsequious 
servant started out as though he would 
come through the rain to meet them, but a 
command behind held him back. As they 
drew near they saw Elinor Marr standing 
in the great hallway. Her father was no- 
where in sight. Her beauty and whole- 
someness, and the anxious interest on her 
face, relieved Beverly’s mind and dissipated 
a wild suspicion which had been growing 
there. There could be only goodness and 
sweetness in this girl, surely. When the 
couch was brought in, she bent over the 
king before she spoke to either Lubona or 
Beverly, although the American thought 
that the presence of the Carpathian brought 
a new flush to her cheek. 

‘Is he badly hurt ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Not seriously,’’ Beverly said. ‘‘If you 
will have him put into a warm bed, I think 
he will pull around presently.’’ 

‘‘Will you see that everything is done 
properly for him then, Mr. Hardin ?”’ 

She began giving directions for having 
the couch carried up the wide, shallow 
stairs and into an apartment full of luxu- 
ries, which Beverly felt, with a little thrill 
at entering this maiden bower, belonged 
to herself. It was not many minutes until 
the king was safely deposited in the middle 
of the bed. Beverly carefully began to take 
away the handkerchief bandages, and sub- 
stitute others which had been brought to 
him. He was bathing the king’s face when 
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he saw the pale lips move, although the 
eyes remained closed. 

‘*Tell the man to go,’’ they whispered 
almost noiselessly. 

For some time Beverly had imagined that 
the king was conscious. As Miss Marr bent 
over him down stairs and then turned 
away, there had been the flutter of an eye- 
lid. He went on with his bandaging, call- 
ing upon the attendant for necessary ser- 
vices, and finished his work calmly and 
coolly. Then he drew the sheets straight 
and spoke to the man. 

‘““You may go now,’’ he said. ‘I will 
watch beside Count Festin. He must not 
be confused when he is first aroused.”’ 

Beverly had taken off his own wet shoot- 
ing coat, and quite leisurely had begun to 
get into dry clothing which had been sent 
to him by Miss Marr. Her father’s clothes 
were not such a bad fit for him. He looked 
up from drawing on a pair of slippers, and 
saw Boris sitting up in bed with an expres- 
sion made up of amusement, daredeviltry, 
and anxiety. It would take more years 
than the span of life allows to tame that 
wild spirit, or get it to working on common- 
place lines. 

‘“Why do they call you Hardin?’ was 
the king’s first question. 

‘“‘They have an idea that that is my 
name,’’ Beverly answered, going on with 
his dressing. 

‘“‘ And I presume it is for the same reason 
that I am known as Count Festin ?” 

“‘Doubtless.”’ 

Boris hugged his knees. As Beverly 
looked at his face, crowned by the white 
swathings, yet full of the brilliancy of life, 
he thought that whatever Lubona’s game 
happened to be, he had chosen an adver- 
sary worthy of his best efforts—one whose 
ways were not to be counted. He took a 
sudden resolution. Lubona would doubtless 
be in the room in a moment; only the 
greatest necessity would have kept him so 
long away. Beverly was not made up of 
hesitations. He sat down on the side of 
the bed. 

‘‘You may properly consider that I am 
meddling with affairs which can be no con- 
cern of mine, Count Festin,’’ he said, put- 
ting in the lesser title because his tongue 
instinctively hung over ‘‘ your majesty,’’ or 
‘sire’? ; ‘but I am going to tell you that I 
have reason to believe that your life is in 
danger. Ido not know why or for what. I 
only know what my eyes saw. The acci- 
dent of the tree falling upon you was no 
accident. The trunk was thrown upon your 
horse by men on the hillside.” 
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“So I suspected,’’ Boris said calmly. 
‘‘Lubona was at the bottom of it.”’ 

“You know that he wants to kill you, 
and yet you keep him about you?”’ 

‘‘T am not altogether sure of it. I think 
he only wanted to hurt me, to get me over 
here. What I am trying to discover is what 
he wanted to bring me over here for. As I 
understand it, this place is leased to Marr, 
who is trying to raise the Russian flag over 
the country. Now Iubona—— is this bor- 
ing you?”’ 

“cc No.’’ 

‘Well, it would bore me if I had no in- 
terest in it. Lubona belongs to an ardent 
patriot family. They hate Russia, and 
always have hated her. They were among 
the very few supporters of Johann when I 
ousted him from the throne and seated my- 
self on it. Now why should Lubona want 
to bring me where I could be bribed and 
worked upon—supposing I were that sort of 
a man—by Marr? I have already been ap- 
proached by an emissary of the old plotter, 
but I hadn’t thought of selling the country 
outright, although sometimes I think I 
would be glad enough to get rid of it. The 
divine right of myself to sit on the Carpa- 
thian throne doesn’t impress me deeply. 
Who was that pretty girl down stairs ?”’ 

‘* Miss Marr.”’ 

‘* Friend of Lubona’s?’’ 

‘*T believe so.’’ 

Boris settled back into his pillows, and 
looked around the room in an interested 
fashion. 

“‘T think I will stay a while,’ he said. 
‘There is no use in having too speedy a 
recovery, but I want Lubona to hang 
around. I am attached to Lubona ;’’ and 
he smiled again. ‘‘But what did he want 
to bring me here for? And why does he 
plan to keep these people from knowing 
who I am, and—well, generally speaking, 
what’s his little game ?”’ 

Beverly sat silent for a moment or two. 
He was trying to fit the puzzle together in 
his own 1mind, fearing all the while to find 
a certain solution which would preclude 
any other—one that would implicate that 
girl. Finally Boris broke the silence again. 

‘Does Lubona suspect that you know 
of the attempt to make an ‘accidental 
death’ of me?” 

‘* He must know it.’’ 

‘‘T wonder what is keeping him so long 
—although, by Jove, if I were with that 
pretty girl I think all my crimes might be 
rising up for vengeance and I would not 
move until she sent me.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t this Lubona’s ancestral castle ?”’ 


*‘T am sure I do not know. I believe it 
is. I am hardly so well acquainted with 
the country seats of my nobility as William 
of Germany or Victoria of England ;’’ and 
Boris chuckled at seeing himself in the 
class with those two most consciously im- 
portant sovereigns. 

“Did Marr keep the Lubona family ser- 
vants ?”’ 

‘* How should I know? Now really, this 
government is not so paternal as all that.” 

‘‘The idea has come to me,’ Beverly 
said, ‘‘that we may all be in Lubona’s 
hands. The Marrs and you yourself are all, 
from his point of view—or at least you and 
Mr. Marr are—enemies of his country, 
What is to prevent his keeping you here 
and seizing the government ?”’ 

Boris sat up a trifle straighter, but he did 
not appear to be very seriously alarmed. 

‘‘They are a quarrelsome lot, these Car- 
pathians. They belong to the yeasty class 
that is always dissatisfied with whatever is. 
They are probably the original Celts. They 
are a thousand times better off under the 
protection of Russia, but they are chafing 
under it. If they had any common sense, 
they would be still better off were they to be 
absorbed into Russia altogether ; but I can 
sympathize with their dislike of that idea. 
We should all be benefited by some change 
which we will not consider.”’ 

‘And if they did allow themselves to be- 
long to the White Bear, you would no longer 
be king.’’ 

Boris laughed. ‘‘ You never were aking, 
were you? I was never a crown prince, nor 
even an heir presumptive. I had no time to 
fit myself to the idea of athrone. I came 
in on a vaulting pole. I should be as lucky 
as the Carpathians if the Russian flag were 
set up in Carpeth, and if the American gen- 
tleman under whose temporary roof we are 
resting were to get his little plans through ; 
but, as I said before, I sympathize with the 
Carpathians. I suppose no man ever wil- 
lingly resigned a crown. It’s a fascinating 
bauble.”’ 

‘* But why not fear Lubona?’’ 

“‘For the simple reason that he is not a 
leader of men. The rest of his fellow con- 
spirators want just as much for themselves 
as they want to give him. These people 
have no conception of a republic. They 
are like bees. They can’t swarm until they 
have a queen—or a king. I suppose they 
will get somewhere after a while, but a few 
days isn’t going to make any difference.”’ 

‘‘T fear you are mistaken.” 


Boris fell back among the pillows with a 


laugh which Beverly thought reckless. 
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“Your majesty,’ he said, ‘‘I fear the 
responsibilities of your kingdom rest lightly 
upon you,” 

‘“‘ Ah, if you knew how heavy they were !”’ 
Boris sighed. ‘‘If you knew what an unin- 
teresting lot the Carpathians are, and how 
I am obliged to keep a straight face when 
my ministers come to an audience in pink 
satin neckties, hand painted, and holding 
silk hats from the Bon Marché in their dirty 
hands. Allow mea little holiday with that 
pretty girl down stairs. Besides, I am too ill 
to be moved. ‘The government will go on 
fora day or two without me. My proper aide 
de camp is ill; Lubona is taking his place, 
and Lubona Ican keep with me. Think of 
it! I haven’t seated myself at a dinner 
table with pretty women to look at, and 
civilization generally apparent, for months! 
I can stay here, without any loss of dignity, 
because they do not know I am the king. 
They are Americans. Oh, nonsense! I 
am not going to argue with myself any 
longer.”’ 

He pushed back the sheets and sat on the 
side of the bed, and Beverly could only 
think of a madcap college boy up to a new 
piece of mischief, and delighted with the 
prospect. 

A soft knocking at the door proclaimed 
Lubona. He stopped in a dramatic aston- 
ishment when he saw the king seated with 
crossed knees, swinging one foot. Boris’ 
head was bound up, but the paleness had 
left his face. Its round contours were 
flushed, his full lips were of their usual 
color, and the gleam on the black pupils of 
his eyes proclaimed that the kiny was him- 
self again so far as spirit was concerned. 

‘You brought me here after all, Lubona,’”’ 
he said gaily. 

‘* Your majesty will not be able to move.’’ 
The Carpathian was disturbed, and it 
showed in his manner. He still wore his 
wet and stained uniform. 

“Certainly not. See if you can get my 
clothes dried, and your own. Beverly here 
appears to have been provided for. I am 
going to go down to dinner, if they will 
ask me.”’ 

‘*But your head ?’”’ 

‘It doesn't look pretty, but I don’t 
believe all these bandages are necessary. 
Stick on some more plaster.’’ He rose and 
tried to walk across the room, but a sud- 
den faintness took him, and he fell for- 
ward, Beverly caught him and put him 
into a chair. 

“It is all folly,’ he said. ‘‘I am going 
down to dinner. Where is old Marr? It 
appears to me that he might come and pay 


his respects. He has a distinguished and 
injured visitor.”’ 

‘“‘He is away, but will be at home to- 
night.’’ 

‘‘Ah, that accounts for your long absence, 
eh?’’ Boris was speaking in short sen- 
tences, almost like an intoxicated man. 
“Tf I can’t go down to dinner, why 
shouldn’t the young lady —”’ he put his 
hand upto his bandaged head. ‘I am 
tired. You had better put me back to 
bed,’? he said. Then he laughed again. 
“* You know,”’ he went on, ‘‘ it is customary, 
when aking or any distinguished person- 
age meets with an accident, and is carried 
to the house of the beautiful stranger, that 
she shall nurse him back to health and 
strength. I want all of my p.erogatives.”’ 
But by this time he was back on the bed. 


WEE: 


BEVERLY’S position was by no means to 
his liking. He had pictured his visits to 
the Marrs’ establishment very differently, 
With the airy castle building of youth he 
had imagined himself riding out from 
Carpeth and sitting for an hour, uncom- 
municative, making an entirely conven- 
tional call. Instead of that, he was domi- 
ciled in John Marr’s home, actually wearing 
his clothing and eating his salt. It was 
extraordinarily good salt, although Bev- 
erly’s throat ached as he swallowed it. 
He sat by Boris’ bedside and watched him 
while he slept like an exhausted child. 
The American was satisfied now that there 
was no real danger from the king’s hurts, 
and was reconciled to having no physician. 
He must get Boris to leave in the morn- 
ing. And it was as well that the story of 
his accident should not get back to Carpeth. 

Beverly did not know why he should have 
espoused the king’s cause, except that the 
man was in danger, and it was his instinct 
to fight on the side of the attacked ; and 
there was something likable in the young 
monarch, notwithstanding his youth and 
flippancy. The two were of nearly the 
same age, but Beverly felt years the superior 
of his companion. 

He walked about the room and looked at 
the pictures and trinkets with curiosity. 
He had never had a sister, and there was 
something intimate and personal in seeing 
the bottles and brushes and thousand and 
one toilet toys which lay on the tables. He 
picked up the books Elinor Marr had 
brought with her to read, and was delighted 
to find some old friends, as well as some that 
gave him a pleasant sense of masculine 








superiority. He had settled himself into 
an arm chair with a shaded lamp and one 
of these, when he heard a vat fat on the 
window. It w&s an old, mullioned sash, 
and Beverly could easily fancy branches of 
tall trees, or twigs of ancient ivy, swaying 
against it from outside. After glancing 
up for a moment, he went on with his 
book. But the noise grew persistent. He 
looked once toward the king, who was still 
sleeping ; then he went to the window and 
opened it. As he let the casement softly 
back, his hand stung from the sharp blow 
of a tiny pebble. 

The rain had ceased, and a watery moon 
was sailing through clouds hanging low 
over the tree tops. He could see nothing 
below, for a row of fir trees made a thick 
blackness all along that side of the house. 
His head and face were plainly visible to 
any one below, for the lamp and the moon 
united to bring out his features. 

‘““St—t,’’ some one said. ‘‘ Come out.’’ 

Beverly’s first impulse was to catch at an 
ivy branch and let himself to the ground, 
for the voice was a woman’s, and sounded 
anxious. Then he thought to himself that 
it might be a trap. 

‘What do you want ?”’ he asked. 

‘Are you the American?’’? The voice 
was speaking very bad English. 

‘What do you want ?”’ 

“Come out.”’ 

NG.” 

‘““Wait, then. Stay there. I must speak 
to you now.”’ 

A spot made itself visible in the black- 
ness, and Beverly could see that whoever it 
was was climbing a tree which stood about 
ten feet from the window. No branch grew 
toward the house, but the broken end of a 
bough showed where one had recently been 
sacrificed, evideutly for coming too near my 
lady’s casement. Beverly watched the figure 
with eagerness. Like a cat it came up the 
branches, and as it reached the radius of 
the light he could see that it was a woman. 
Skirts swished against the wet boughs, and 
a small head pushed its way out. The 
climber crept out upon the short stump of 
the lopped bough, and shrank back against 
the tree, a quaint little figure. 

Her dress was that of the better class of 
Carpathian peasants. Her little round 
jacket, trimmed with gray lambskin, fitted 
close to her figure, which had none of the 
shapelessness of the bloused and uncorseted 
women Beverly had seen in the towns and 
on the hillsides, and the little red cap on 
the black braids did not cover the head of a 
peasant. It was no peasant’s face that 
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looked in at the American. As the light 
first struck it, Beverly received a disagree- 
able impression. She was very small, hardly 
five feet, he mentally calculated, as she 
stood there like anelf. She gave him the 
unpleasant sensation with which a large 
majority of men look upon a very small, 
dark woman. She has the elements of the 
witch ; he sees in her the stunting of large 
traits of mind. ‘The calmness, the charm 
of queenly womanhood are not there. 

And this woman, at the first glance, re- 
minded Beverly of Lubona, if Lubona could 
suddenly have become a small creature with 
a feline femininity. Her nose was aquiline, 
with a suggestion of the Hebrew, and her 
eyes were bright and black. She was an 
uncanny object, yet picturesque and full of 
life, and Beverly’s quick, impressionistic 
mind told him that she would doubtless 
have been an enticing creature to a certain 
class of men—to which he thanked good- 
ness he did not belong. 

‘“Put that lamp back,’’ were the first 
words she said, in a rather imperious tone, 
and then: ‘‘ Is the king there ?”’ 

Beverly put the light out of range at her 
first request, but he did not answer her 
question. 

‘You should tell me. I am not ready to 
take any risks for you, but if it is the king 
it is a different matter.”’ 

‘* Who are you ?”’ 

She spoke execrable English, evidently 
thinking it the only language he would be 
likely to understand, but her intonations 
were those of an educated woman. ‘‘ That 
is no affair of yours,”’ she said in substance. 
She lifted her head until she could see into 
the room. In an instant Beverly was be- 
tween her and the king. ‘‘ Why isn’t Lu- 
bona here with you? I knew he was not. 
He is down stairs, I suppose, making love 
to that red haired creature.’’ She spoke 
with infinite scorn. ‘ What is he going to 
do with her? Ah!’ She gave a vicious 
set to her teeth, and looked like a savage, 
her black eyes gleaming in the half light. 
‘*T suppose he is going to keep her here 
with the rest of you. Go down stairs and 
warn her. ‘ell her that Lubona is a faith- 
less hound, that he means to kill the king 
aud her father and carry her off.’’ 

‘* What do you know of the king ?”’ 

‘“*T know he was hurt today, and I know 
it would be well for him to get away from 
here, back to his house in Carpeth.”’ 

‘So that he could be ambushed and killed 
on the road ?’’ 

‘‘He would have to take his chances of 
that, I suppose. I know nothing of that.” 
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They had been talking in low tones. 
Suddenly the girl drew back against the 
tree until she seemed to disappear like a 
dryad into the trunk. Beverly drew his 
head inside. Below a man moved across a 
patch of moonlight, and Beverly saw the 
gleam of the faint white beams on a rifle 
barrel. When it had passed he looked 
again for the girl, but she had gone. She 
could not have had time to slip down. 

‘“* St—st—st !’’ he called, but there was no 
auswer. He looked hastily about the room. 
The door was locked, and Boris slept. He 
put out the lamp, and left the room in 
total darkness. His eyes had grown so 
accustomed to looking at the tree outside 
that he could see its outlines perfectly by 
the moonlight which struck it here and 
there. He slipped Marr’s big slippers from 
his feet, stood for an instant on the window 
sill, measuring the distance, and then made 
a leap into the darkness for the cut branch. 
It was an easy jump for the athletic young 
American. His feet landed on the stump, 
and with his hands he clutched at the 
trunk of the tree. Then, quick as light- 
ning, he put his arm into a shadowy mass 
beside him and seized the girl. 

‘* Let me go!” she said viciously. 

“T will not. Tell me what you came 
here for, Who are you?”’ 

“That I will not tell you. I came here 
to tell the king to leave the house, and to 
put Lubona out of the country, kill him, I 
do not care what.”’ 

‘What has he done to you? If you know 
his plans, why do you want to betray them 
to the king, or to any one?’’? He could 
feel the slender body pulsing under his 
arm with some strong emotion. 

‘‘ Because he is a traitor, a liar, one whose 
word cannot be believed. He deserves to 
be shot, but fvs¢ he shall see his plans fail.’’ 

‘* What are his plans ?”’ . 

‘He is so taken up with that big white 
idiot he has brought from America that he 
has almost forgotten that he ever hag any 
plans,’’ she hissed out bitterly. 

They were whispering now, and Beverly, 
holding her there in his arm, felt an incli- 
nation to shake the woman. 

‘He did not bring Miss Marr. She came 
with her father,’? he said with an unrea- 
sonable degree of stiffness. The girl gave 
a hoarse little laugh under her breath which 
did not have a pleasant sound. 

‘Are you following after her too? May- 
be Lubona brought her, and she brought 
you. Then you ought to be ready to get her 
away from him—if he doesn’t kill you first,”’ 
she added. ‘‘Let me go.’’ She tried to 


push his arm away, evidently finding cause 
for hating him if he too followed the Amer- 
ican girl, but she might as well have ex- 
pended her puny strength against an iron 
band, 

‘Tell me, how am I to get the king 
away? He is hurt.” 

‘““This is a very old house,”’ she said, 
“and the stables are part of it. You can 
get to them from the lower hall. Under 
the staircase that comes up here, there is a 
door which leads into the passage. This 
takes you to the stables, into the very stalls 
where the horses stand. Just behind the 
horses, a heavy door, locked on the inside, 
leads out into part of that fir wood. Get 
from there into the road, and the king 
knows the way. Then send back here for 
Lubona, and he will have to fly or —”’ 

‘*To fly without the white idiot, eh ?”’ 

“Or die,’? she said grimly. Beverly 
had relaxed his arm, and she had slipped 
away from him, and was down on the 
ground; but as she left, she spoke a last 
word aloud. She darted from under the 
tree before Beverly had time tomove. He, 
too, must descend, for he could not jump 
back to the window sill, though he could 
probably climb up to it by the thick ivy. 
He had thought of that when he leaped 
down. The girl had not gone ten paces, 
when a man sprang from the shadow and 
caught her arm, but she said something to 
him angrily and he let her go. She was 
but one more shadow among many. 

The man moved under the tree. He had 
heard talking, and evidently, recognizing 
the woman, had supposed her to be talking 
to a friend. His tone was respectful, but 
Beverly could not tell what he said, for he 
spoke Carpathian, The American did not 
dare to answer, knowing that his first word 
would betray him and perhaps the girl; 
and he was determined now to try to get the 
king away. So he gave an answer that was 
not in words. As the man came around the 
tree, and stood directly under him, Beverly 
put his hands on a branch above his head, 
swung out and let himself fall full upon the 
man. 

They came heavily to the ground to- 
gether, and Beverly put out his hands to 
catch at the man’s throat and choke any 
outcry before it could reach the air. His 
fingers closed upon what he felt was a 
brawny neck, but the man lay still, evi- 
dently stunned. Beverly had no intention 
of letting him recover. He had known a 
game in his American youth called ‘‘ play- 
ing ’possum,’’ and he feared that the Car- 
pathian might know the trick if he did not 
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He felt in the pocket of 


know the name. 
the coat he had put on, and found a large 


old fashioned silk handkerchief. ‘Then he 
searched the man’s pockets. In one he 
found a big clasp knife, which made an ad- 
mirable gag, combined judiciously with the 
handkerchief. Beverly smiled grimly, as he 
wondered if the handkerchief had John 
Marr’s name on it. He seemed to leave the 
marks of other men in his wake. 

It was rather mean to take the man’s own 
scarf to tie his hands tightly behind him, 
but Beverly had no scruples. When all was 
safe, he lifted the man in his powerful arms 
and pushed him back under the ivy at the 
foot of the vine. The leaves were thick and 
dark, and very wet. Beverly hoped that the 
fellow was not susceptible to cold, and then, 
giving him an extra shove, went hand over 
hand up the vine, and back again through 
the window. 

He groped his way to the bed and put out 
his hand to the place where the king’s head 
had lain. Heintended to awaken him, tell 
him what he had learned from the girl in the 
tree, and take counsel as to the best way of 
getting out of the castle. He felt all over 
the pillows, but the king’s head was not 
there. The space was quite empty. 

Beverly walked rapidly around the bed,- 
thinking that the king must have rolled out 
in an uneasy sleep; but before he could 
reach the other side he heard the scratch of 
a match, and by the light of a blue flame 
saw Boris standing in the center of the 
room. His languor was all gone again. He 
had been asleep for three hours, and he 
looked ready for anything. 

‘*There are some men,’’ he said gaily, 
but in lowered tones, ‘‘who would fall out 
of the clouds and find an appointment ready 
made for them. Who was it, and how did 
she find you?”’ 

Beverly, relieved, sat down on the sofa, 
and told Boris his story, after the match 
had burned out. 

“The thing to do,’’ he said, ‘‘is to get 
into the hall, and then into the stable. My 
horse is there, and you can get away.”’ 

“And you?” 

‘*Oh, if the worst comes, I can get away 
upon your horse, if there is nothing better— 
if Lubona’s horse is not there. I fear the 
horses belonging to the Marrs have outside 
quarters. It cannot be according to Ameri- 
can ideas of comfort to have the horses in 
the house all the time.” 

‘*Do you intend to stay here ?” 

‘*T cannot go and leave that girl alone in 
the house as Lubona’s prisoner. Her father 
is away from home.”’ 
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“Nor, by Heaven, will I! I will stay as 
well. I will go down and shoot that vil- 
lain, and let this trouble end before it has 
begun.”’ 

“Tf you kill Lubona, and in this house, 
you precipitate what you fear, and you do 
that lovely girl a cruel wrong. No, it is 
your place to go. It is mine to stay.”’ 

‘“‘T enjoy a little gaiety myself now and 
then,’’ Boris said. ‘‘ Why should you have 
all the fun to yourself while I sneak away 
to Carpeth? Oh, no! As I said before, I 
need a touch of civilization, and I am going 
to get it. An hour or two will make very 
little difference. Where are my clothes?” 

“They are there. They were dried and 
pressed for you.”’ 

Boris proceeded to dress himself, mean- 
while ringing the bell and sending a ser- 
rant to ask if Miss Marr would allow 
Count Festin to come down and thank her 
for her kindness in sheltering him, as he 
had quite recovered. 

‘Of course, the common sense thing to 
do,’’ Beverly grumbled, ‘‘is to get out of this 
window, horse or no horse, and get away 
before another guard is put to watch it ;” 
but his remark found no encouragement. 


VIII. 


WHEN Count Festin and Mr. Beverly, 
both in their own clothes again, walked 
into the drawing room which Miss Marr 
had created out of a barn-like room in the 
old Lubona castle, their hostess came for- 
ward to meet them with a charming air 
of solicitude. Her whole manner impressed 
the American much more than it did the 
king. Foreigners have a romantic and 
idealistic way of looking at American wo- 
men. They expect every one to be beauti- 
ful, self possessed, and witty. They look 
for the full flower of womanhood in a 
girl of eighteen, and an independence of 
manner, thought, and action which they 
woud hardly accord to their own mothers. 
This young girl, alone, with her grand 
manner, seemed but one of a multitude to 
Boris. He vaguely remembered his own 
mother, and could have no realization that 
she, a product of our early West and an old 
civilization, was a unique personality. She 
represented to him the typical American 
woman. The girl who goes abroad in the 
care of mother and governess naturally 
never had come into his life at all. 

Boris had taken up a little white cash- 
mere scarf which he found lying on one 
of the chairs where Miss Marr had thrown 
it. He had buried his face in its folds, 














and delighted in the faint orris odor which 
hung to it; and then he had wrapped it 
around his head like a turban, hiding 
his bandages and giving his dark, bril- 
liant, oval face an oriental expression. 
Rising above his dark undress uniform it 
made him a figure out of a romance—a 
fact of which he was acutely conscious. 
‘There was always a suggestion of barbaric 
splendor about Boris, and had been from 
his infancy. His mother had delighted in 
his beauty, and had loaded him with orna- 
ment. Now, his fingers were full of splendid 
rings, which so became them that no one 
would have asked him to leave off one 
on the score of good taste. As he took 
Miss Marr’s white, firm hand, entirely un- 
ringed, in his jeweled one, and bent his head 
over it, Beverly, with an emotion for which 
he hated himself, saw her face turn rosy 
and smiling. She herself could not have 
explained why. 

No woman could ever quite explain her 
interest in Boris. From his Prince Curt 
days around the Russian court, every wo- 
man knew that he always left her, whether 
she was old or young, with a pleased con- 
sciousness that he had passed that way. It 
was more of an appeal to her maternal 
affection than anything else. For all his size 
and beauty and ready audacity, and in spite 
of the fact that he sat on a throne, he was 
a boy to these women hearts, and would be 
until his hair was white. He asked their 
syiipathy—quite unconsciously, for some- 
times it bored him when the giver was not 
young or interesting. 

Elinor Marr was altogether interesting. 
She was handsome, and Boris noted with 
delight that she possessed that quality 
which the French call ‘‘chzc’’ and the 
Americans ‘‘style.’’? She was as full of in- 
dividuality, of expression of herself, as he 
himself. To Beverly she seemed years 
older than on shipboard. Her long dinner 
gown, her dominating air, astonished him. 
Iubona was nowhere in sight ; and if she 
had any idea that her guests were other than 
Mr. Hardin, son of her father’s old friend, 
and Count Festin, a country nobleman of 
Carpathia, she did not betray her knowl- 
edge. Beverly did not believe that she 
suspected then, 

In ten minutes she had explained her 
father’s absence and promised them that 
he would soon return. 

‘*Count Lubona went away only a short 
time ago,’? she said. ‘‘ You know he is 
chamberlain to the king, and he had some 
messages to send on the king’s business, 
although he too will soon return.”’ 
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‘‘Have you known my friend Lubona 
long ?’’ Boris asked with great politeness. 

‘He reminds me that I once met him at 
a dinner party in Washington,” she replied ; 
“but he had never been a guest in our 
house until we took his castle, and he came 
to see my father, to inquire whether we 
were comfortable.”’ 

Beverly could not resist reminding her 
that Lubona had crossed the ocean on the 
same ship with her, but she met the state- 
ment witha total lack of interest, although 
he knew she must remember that he had 
seen her with Lubona that night on the 
deck. She puzzled aud tormented him. 
He longed to understand her, to fathom the 
mystery in which she seemed to be moving. 

He found that he could wander about the 
rooms quite unnoticed. Boris was taking 
up Miss Marr’s attention. Indeed, she 
seemed to ignore Beverly ostentatiously. 

‘* Perhaps she has heard what friends her 
father and mine were,’’ he said to himself. 

A large piano stood in one corner of the 
room, littered with the sort of plunder that 
women gather about them—photographs in 
silver frames, fans, and enameled boxes. 
A screen of ivory and sandalwood reached 
higher than Beverly's head, and after he had 
stood behind it fora moment or two, and 
saw that he was not noticed, he slipped on 
through the door and into the great hall. 
Nobody was there. ‘The room kept its 
resemblance to the other Carpathian castles, 
its original furnishing still remaining 

Beverly went directly to the door under 
the stairs, but there was a heavy oaken 
chest standing before a tightly fastened 
piece of tapestry. He pulled at one end of 
the chest and found it very heavy, but he 
could move it. It made a grating sound on 
the floor, and he stood for a moment in-. 
tently studying the heroic pattern of the 
tapestry. He could say that it was for that 
purpose that he moved aside the chest, if 
any one came. 

But no one came. ‘This was not the main 
hall of the castle. That was on the other 
side of the room where the king sat. Bev- 
erly took a knife from his pocket, and, 
feeling the vandal that he was, cut a slit 
along the edge of the panel which held the 
tapestry, and then another. It would take 
half an inch, perhaps, off either edge. Evi- 
dently the woman in the tree had not been 
in the house lately. A little door was un- 
derneath, and he found that it had a bolt. 
Then he restored the tapestry to its place, 
and walked back into the drawing room, 
called by a voice he could not resist. 
Elinor Marr was at the piano, singing. 
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The sound sent the pendulum of Beverly’s 
mind swinging back again. She must be 
gentle and good and sweet, guiltless of 
plots, to have a voice like that. He did 
not analyze the emotion which made him 
decide on the instant that Boris must not 
stay here any longer, that this was a dan- 
gerous neighborhood for him. It seemed 
like criminal dallying to Beverly, as the 
young king leaned over the piano, appar- 
ently lost to everything except the pleasure 
of the passing moment. He would see 
that the horse was ready; then he would 
get away on a pretense of going to bed, and 
would mount Boris on the best steed to be 
had and send him toward Carpeth. 

Just once, a thought that the girl in the 
tree might be a mere decoy, sent to get 
Boris into the fir wood, crossed his mind. 
The guard had known her, to be sure, but 
he evidently had not expected to find her 
there. No, he would believe her. He was 
beginning to understand how a woman 
might do anything to get the man she 
cared for—and the woman in the tree was 
evidently jealous of Lubona—away from 
the white presence of Elinor Marr. 

He pulled back the tapestry, opened the 
door wide enough to squeeze through, and 
found himself in a rough passage which 
was in total blackness as soon as the door 
was shut behind him. ‘There was little 
danger of the way of his going being dis- 
covered, for the hall was dim, and he had 
arranged the chest to look as though it had 
been purposely placed in its new position. 

A wax match showed that the passage 
stretched forward for some distance. He 
could only see for a few feet, but there 
came to his acute consciousness a sense of 
space. The floor was of earth, and very 
dry. He went on without any cautions, 
and in a few minutes came to a door which 
had evidently been supplied with peep 
holes long ago. It was of solid oak, but 
here and there were cracks and chinks. 
Through these Beverly heard voices as he 
came near, and saw lights. He had no 
idea how he was to get through, and he 
could not strike another match for fear of 
its being seen. But his scruples did not 
prevent his stopping to listen. He recog- 
nized the voice of John Marr. 

‘* Whose horses are these ?’’ Marr asked. 

““They belong to a gentleman who was 
hurt in the storm today and his friend, a 
foreigner, sir. They were brought here by 
Count Lubona, who has the honor of 
owning the castle, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Where is his horse ?’’ 
‘““He took it away. He has gone. He 











said he would return and see if his friend 
was seriously hurt, sir.’’ 

‘‘Bring a fresh horse in here for me. | 
shall go out again tonight, later.”’ 

Mr. Marr spoke as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world for an elderly 
gentleman to go riding around in the mid- 
dle of the night over the Carpathian hills, 
and the man received the order in the same 
spirit. He was a Carpathian who could 
speak German after a fashion, and was air- 
ing his accomplishment. Evidently he 
thought the ways of foreigners were beyond 
criticism. 

Beverly ran back along the passage as 
fast as his long legs would carry him. He 
must not be missing when his host arrived. 

“JT cannot have him find his daughter 
alone with a strange man,” he said grimiy. 
“‘T am an old friend of the family.” 


IX. 


I¥ John Marr was surprised to find two 
young men alone with his daughter, he 
concealed the feeling, as well as any possi- 
ble displeasure. Boris imagined that this 
was an ordinary proceeding of American 
fathers and daughters. He saw nothing uy- 
usual in the situation. When Marr came 
in, he arose and greeted him respectfully, 
as a count from the Carpathian hills might 
be expected to greet the great financial 
magnate. 

It seemed to Beverly that the Carpathian 
climate had had a curious effect upon Marr. 
Color had come into his thin, gray cheeks, 
and a light into his deep eyes. It seemed 
as if he was looking upon futures which 
pleased him, He was the adventurer who 
sees land in sight. He might have been a 
Columbus in the prow of his vessel, viewing 
the new continent. Beverly knew that he 
felt his plans to be assured. He was so cer- 
tain that he almost invited congratulations. 

‘‘It is agreat pleasure to welcome the son 
of my old friend under my roof,’’ he said, 
holding Beverly’s hand in one of his thin 
ones. ‘‘I hope you are going to make a 
stay with us.”’ 

‘“Only a few hours this time. I was going 
to ask you to lend us an extra horse, as I 
fear Count Festin’s is disabled. My friend 
appears to be well enough to travel, and 
important business calls me to Carpeth.’’ 

A smile, with some sarcasm in it, drew 
down the corners of Mr. Marr’s mouth. 

‘*An important new book on political 
economy? Oh, no. That can wait. Your 
friend is not well enough to ride. At any 
rate, before you go, Iam going to ask you 



























to have supper with me. I always sup 
alone. Elinor does not care for supper.”’ 

He looked at her with an expression 
which she did not care to deny. The man 
seemed fairly intoxicated by knowledge of 
some secret which the others did not share. 
Beverly had no opportunity to speak alone 
to the king until they were going into the 
supper room, He, too, was in a fever of 
excitement. 

‘* You must go away as soon as possible,”’ 
he whispered. ‘‘ Every instant adds to your 
peril. You may be assassinated, as other 
kings in Carpathia have been. Lubona has 
slipped away.”’ 

‘* And you ?”’ 

‘*i must stay.’’ 

‘““Why? ‘The girl’s father is here to pro- 
tect her.” 

‘*But he is going again.’’ 

‘©And I suppose you do not consider it 
your task to tell this man what you have 
heard ?”’ 

‘‘Lubona is his daughter’s friend,’’ Bev- 
erly began. 

“TIT am going to stay and see it out,”’ 
Boris said obstinately. ‘‘ Marr is as much 
an enemy tomy throne as Lubona. I am 
going to see what I can learn of his plans. 
Upon my soul, I think he does not know 
me. His daughter has been talking Russia 
to ime all evening. She is full to the brim 
of the sort of milk and water sympathy you 
foreigners have for anarchy, when it is in 
another man’s country. It is a pretty trait 
in a woman. Now I aim going to see what 
her father talks about. She is lovely and 
earnest and beautiful. There is no country 
in the world like America for women,’’ he 
went on carelessly. To Beverly every word 
seemed like an insult to the girl, but he felt 
that he had no right to resent it. 

“You and Marr may both be without 
plans by morning,”’ he said warningly. 

They found supper set on the round table 
in the center of the great dining hall. It 
was a Carpathian supper of cheese and 
wine, and the smoked flank of a mast fed 
boar ; but the wines were not all the heavy 
grape juice of the country. There were 
slender golden bottles from the Rhine, and 
silver ice buckets that showed the protrud- 
ing seals of champagnes. Evidently Marr 
was knowing in the ways of a cosmopolite 
who takes the bes: from every country. 

Boris had the appetites of a Russian, and 
the hunger of a man who had fasted for 
hours. He had not tasted the food which 
had been brought up stairs to him. Now, 
when he began to drink Marr’s fiery wines, 
they found a brain that was not quite in its 
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normal condition, and its already inflamed 
cells gave them a ready welcome. 

Beverly could not drink. His heart was 
too heavy. He tried to pull himself to- 
gether, to say that this was one of the ad- 
ventures of life, that he had a capital story 
in his hand; but his professional pride and 
zeal were melting under the memory of a 
pure girl’s face, the face of a girl whom he 
had a right to suspect, but whom he was 
ready to sacrifice his very life to protect. 
She had hardly spoken to him, but Beverly 
was not the sort of man to whom a woman 
appealed through her intellect. 

Boris took glass after glass of wine with 
the heavy food he was eating, and each 
glass sent the mercury of his temperament 
a notch higher ; and he was one who needed 
no stimulants. The imp of perverseness 
seemed to enter into him, and he became 
more and more the swashbuckler count of the 
hills. He insisted upon talking politics and 
criticising the actions of the king. He asked 
where Lubona was, and laughed at him for 
a fanatic, a member of a decaying family 
which did not know its own best interests. 

‘* We must have progress,’’ he said. ‘‘ We 
must advance. Can we do it alone? Never! 
We must join Russia. Boris must give the 
country into the hands of Russia, and let us 


_unite with that great country which will 


eventually rule the world.’’ 

Beverly shivered as he listened. It seemed 
to his disgusted sense that Marr, with all 
his shrewdness, must see through this ex- 
travagauiza, this piece of child’s play. But 
apparently he did not. 

“Would you help Russia to take Car- 
pathia?’’ he asked, pouring out another 
glass of wine. 

‘““Why not?’’ Boris returned. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
my pigs have a better market? But there 
is nobody in Carpathia with nerve enough 
to start such a movement. They went as 
far as possible when Boris was put on the 
throne. ‘They will do nothing more.”’ 

‘*But,’’ Marr objected, ‘‘ I have heard of 
such a movement. I know some men who 
are ready to fight for that eid. They see the 
best interests of their country in uniting it 
with a powerful monarchy which can bring 
in the light of civilization.” 

‘* And can develop its mineral resources,” 
Boris said. ‘‘I have some mines, er some 
hills that would be mines if I could find a 
company that would take the risks in this 
wilderness.”’ 

For a second Marr hada gleam of sus- 
picion in his eye, but evidently his dealings 
with other men had made him expect a 
ready greed. 
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‘There is a great field for adventure in a 
political upheaval,’’ he said. ‘‘A man 
may go into it with nothing and come out 
with fame and fortune. The world would 
be a humdrum place were it not for these 
ardent corners ;’’ and he looked at Beverly. 

‘‘ Where can I find this company of wise 
men?’’ Boris asked. ‘‘ Let me go to them. 
I would join their forces tonight.” 

‘“Would you?’ Marr leaned over the 
table toward the king. ‘‘ Then you may. I 
am going to meet one of them in a few 
hours. Come with me, and you shall hear 
all of theirplans. Are you in earnest? Can 
you fight ?’’ 

‘Try me,’’ Boris said, swinging his long 
glass iu his hand. ‘And my friend here, 
the American, will come as well, and win 
fame and fortune.”’ 

‘Mr. Hardin is the son of my old friend, 
the son of a brave man. I know that he 
will be an addition to any force which is 
fighting in a good cause.”’ 

Boris sprang to his feet, and lifted his 
freshly filled glass. ‘‘Here’s to the new 
Carpathia !”’ 

Beverly rose to his own feet, and put his 
arm in that of the king. 

‘“We must make preparations if we leave 
tonight,’’ he said, and gave a meaning 
glance at Marr, which was returned with 
one full of intelligence. 

‘* The horses shall be made ready,’’ Marr 
proniised. 

Beverly fairly dragged Boris from the 
table and up the stairs, and threw him upon 
the bed, where he lay laughing. 

‘*T do not understand why I should fight 
for you, or work for you,’’ he said angrily 
to the king. ‘‘ Youare apparently incapable 
of realizing a serious condition.”’ 

‘*Do you call it a serious condition, then, 
when a monarch conspires against him- 
self?’ Boris lay on the bed with his flushed 
face on his hands, his elbows supporting 
them. ‘‘ You listen to the nonsense of a 
jealous girl who wants to get Lubona into 
trouble, and you let your American imagi- 
nation work. I am going to find out all 
about the insurrection of Mr. John Marr, 
and send my guards to capture the whole 
revolution. I am going out with him to- 
night. You may come or not, as you like.”’ 

‘*You know I must come; but first I am 
going to tell Marr that I have heard that he 
is in danger from Lubona.’’ 

‘“And that I am the king ?”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘* What do you care about Marr ?”’ 

‘“We are not going to that rendezvous 
tonight,’’ Beverly said firmly. ‘‘ You are 
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going to go back to your castle, and I am 
going to stay here. I believe that when 
Lubona finds that his big fish has slipped 
through his fingers, and that you are able 
to punish him, he will fly the country. 
You can deal with Marr. But I do not be- 
lieve that all three of us can get away. I 
believe that the castle is surrounded. ‘The 
girl said it would be.’’ He went to the 
window and looked out. There was nothing 
but darkness. Presumably that sentinel 
was still under the ivy. 

Boris straightened himself. ‘‘I can 
give my own orders. I am going to that 
rendezvous with Marr. You may stay here 
if you choose, but unless you intend to take 
Marr into your confidence I would advise 
you to pretend to start. He might be at a 
loss to understand why you wished to stay 
here when ‘important business’ is calling 
you to Carpeth. Ycu cannot very well ex- 
plain that you want to save his daughter 
from Lubona—the owner of the castle, her 
own old friend whom she met at a Wash- 
ington dinner party. I think you will have 
a task on your hands,”’ 

Boris took the little scarf from his head, 
and, folding it up, put it safely away, not in 
the place where he had found it, but inside 
his tunic, while Beverly pretended not to 
see him. 

‘* You should have gone long ago,”’ the 
American said. 

‘‘Allow me to judge my own actions ;” 
but the remark was made with gaiety. “I 
can take care of myself.’’ 

The king rapidly prepared himself for 
riding,» and then Beverly started down 
stairs to see if Marr’s preparations were 
made. As he came out upon the landing, 
a door opened, and Elinor Marr stood in it. 
Her face was full of agitation. 

‘* Mr. Hardin,’’ she said, ‘‘are you going 
away ?”’ 

‘*T am going down to meet your father. 

‘‘T know it. He goes away every night 
to see the workinen in some imines, I be- 
lieve. Is—Count Festin going?” 

‘* And suppose he were?”’ 

‘* Please do not take him away. ‘You are 
an American gentleman, and the son of my 
father’s old friend, and Iam going to speak 
to you frankly. I promised Count Lubona 
that Count Festin should not leave the 
house before his return. Is he an old friend 
of yours ?”’ 

‘* Not very.”’ 

She clasped her hands together. ‘‘I can- 
not-tell you why. It has something to do 
with the king and the state of the country. 
I know you will sympathize with them. 


” 
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They are trying to keep the country from 
being sold to Russia. That cruel, dreadful 
tyranny is trying to take their freedom 
away from them. This Count Festin does not 
know what he is doing, but he is helping 
Russia in some way. It was so lucky that 
he was brought here when he was hurt. 
We thought we could keep him out of mis- 
chief for a time.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps Count Lubona thought it was 
lucky that he was hurt,’’ Beverly said with 
meaning. 

She pulled the portiére closer around her, 
and shrank back a little, as though she 
would disdain to listen to such a suggestion. 
“‘T thought you would be interested in a 
people’s struggle for freedom,”’ she said. 

“Tam, when they know what freedom is. 
Why do you not take your father into your 
confidence ?”” 

‘‘He thinks the country should belong 
to Russia. He isa business man.” 

‘And you will go against his interests for 
—Count Lubona ?”’ 

“Not for Count Lubona,’’ she said 
proudly, ‘‘ but for a free Carpathia. I have 
promised to do what I can for their cause. 
You are an American gentleman, and will 
understand. ‘The cause will be helped by 
keeping Count Festin here for a day or two 
where he cannot communicate with the 
king.”’ 

‘‘ Ah!’ said Beverly. He leaned against 
the carved railing and thought. Evidently 
she was in no danger from Lubona, but it 
was vitally necessary that Boris should get 
back to Carpeth as speedily as possible. 
He was away, and there were men there to 
seize the government. 

“J will try to keep Count Festin from 
going with your father,’’ he said. 

“TI knew you would understand, although 
Count Lubona said that you would not.’’ Her 
cheeks and eyes burned with enthusiasm. 
She lost the years which the long gown had 
given her, and she lost, too, that shadow of 
suspicion which had hung over her in Bev- 
erly’s mind ; but he cursed Lubona for en- 
tangling this young girl in his schemes and 
plots. She was, if possible, to entrap her 
own father. Lubona had made her think 
that she might even convert this Count Fes- 
tin, the king’s friend, to their cause. The 
ignorance of a young girl seemed fair play 
to the Carpathian plotter. 

Boris opened the door of ihe bed room, 
and started down the stairs. He stopped 
and held out his hand to Miss Marr. 

‘“Your father and I are going off for a 
ride,’’ he said. ‘‘ Wish us luck !”” 
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Beverly turned away with disgust 1n his 
heart. It seemed to him that none of these 
men, not even the king, knew how to honor 
and respect a woman. Boris, as well as 
Lubona, was ready to ruin the girl’s father, 
and yet he was asking her good wishes on 
the venture. Half way down the stairs 
Beverly stopped dead still and gave a disa- 
greeable laugh. 

‘*And how much better am I?’ he asked 
himself. ‘‘I am here to betray and ruin 
John Marr, and yet I am trying my best to 
make friends with his daughter.”’ 

He went forward half a dozen steps and 
put a heavy hand on the king’s shoulder. 

‘Sir,’ he said, ‘“‘I have just heard from 
Miss Marr that Lubona left orders that you 
were to be kept here until his return. He has 
told her that you are a friend of the king’s, 
and an enemy to free Carpathia. As it 
seems to be in order to betray her confi- 
dence, I also am doing it. I promised to 
try to keep you from going with her father. 
Iam keeping my word.”’ 

Boris’ face took on a heavy gravity which 
Beverly had not seen there before. 

“‘T will go. I should have known that 
the situation was serious. I expected to 
keep Lubona here. Will you ride with me?” 

‘* If we can get out,’’ Beverly said signifi- 
cantly. ‘I think that the best plan would 
be to decline to go with Marr on account of 
your inability to ride, and then to go out 
through the stable as we planned.”’ 

‘““No. This way we shall be sure of 
starting with good horses under us.”’ 

They found Marr walking up and down 
the hall uneasily and in a fever of impa- 
tience. He led the way quickly to the 
stable, where the horses were saddled and 
waiting. | Beverly’s suspicions all came 
back when he saw that each horse’s head 
was held by a Carpathian groom. It 
seemed an attention which was hardly nec- 
essary. He managed to put his own aside, 
and to come last before the stable door, 
which was narrow. 

Marr went out first, looking in the moon- 
light like some grim knight of another day. 
Boris’ horse started after him, but its head 
was hardly outside the door when there was 
a shot, and Marr’s voice called loudly, 
‘* Look out for the king !”’ 

The two grooms had rushed out, Boris’ 
horse was pushed back on its haunches, 
and the heavy door was swung shut, leav- 
ing the two young men in the narrow stone 
courtyard sitting on their horses. 

‘He knew that I was the king!’’ was 
Boris’ exclamation. 


(7o be continued.) 








FORBES’ MISTAKE. 


ORBES was not the worst fellow in the 
world. In fact, he must have had 
some very good qualities to be able 

to attain and keep the friendship of the 
Wingates. There may have been somie- 
thing in heredity, for his father had been 
Mr. Wingate’s confidential lawyer. How- 
ever, Forbes of the present took the trust 
and affection that fell to his lot as his due 
without a thought but that he deserved 
them. Forbes was given to that. He took 
the sweets of life as a matter of course, and 
didn’t bother about being particularl¢ 
thankful. In fact, I think he was spoiled. 
There was plenty of latent good in him, 
only he had never had enough bumps from 
adversity to knock it ont. He had drifted 
through a boy and girl courtship with Delia 
Wingate, but he couldn’t remember that he 
was particularly cut up when she married 
Marshall Clavering. 

After Delia’s marriage he still went to the 
Wingate house, where Mrs. Clavering still 
lived. He found it pleasant to play the 
elder brother to little Tessie Wingate—and 
there may have been a fascination in the 
danger of handling fire. 

Tessie was not a pretty child. Forbes 
thought she would never make as hand- 
some a woman as her sister, yet he liked 
her, in a superior, elderly way, and often 
went so far as to put himself out for her. I 
have known him to pore over difficult prob- 
lems, and patiently explain page after page 
of science to her. He had been so accus- 
tomed to look on her asa child, that when 
her nineteenth birthday drew near and 
there was talk of her ‘‘coming out,’’ it was 
an unpleasant shock to him. 

‘“‘There is no use in trammeling the child 
with trains and all the frillfralls of society,”’ 
he growled, with the privilege of an old 
friend. 

‘‘But you forget she isn’t a child,’’ pro- 
tested Delia. ‘*She is quite as tall as I, 
and her social position demands that she be 
recognized. Besides, she is going to Florida 
for the winter, and we want her well intro- 
duced before she leaves.”’ 

Tessie herself was strangely indifferent. 
She meekly submitted to be hauled about 
by Delia from store to dressmaker, and 
from dressmaker to milliner. And one 


morning she openly rebelled against trying 
on her coming out gown, when she had set 
her heart on a walk in the park. Forbes 
was to accompany her, and as he had been 
quite won over by Delia he sent her back 
like a naughty child. 

Tessie was still rebellious in the after- 
noon. It was one of those very warm days 
in the fall, and Forbes found her in a ham- 
mock in the garden. He had just come 
from a talk with Delia. The heat had 
brought a dainty color to Tessie’s cheeks, 
and she had braided her hair down her 
back. Forbes thought how childish she 
looked in her light dress with ribbons on 
the shoulders. She swung to and fro, just 
touching the ground now and then with the 
tips or her toes. Her dress made a soft 
rustling as it brushed the fallen leaves, and 
Forbes came up and swayed the hammock 
with one hand. 

‘* How does the dress come on ?’’ he asked 
presently. 

‘*Tt’s horrid !’’ she said shortly. 

‘“Nonsense, Tessie, how can a dress that 
Delia planned be horrid? By the way, she 
has cautioned me not to call you by that 
childish name. Hereafter you are Teresa.” 

Tessie looked up quickly. 

‘*Surely you are not going to listen to 
her?’’ she said. 

‘““Why not? It is too familiar to dub a 
young lady in society ‘ Tessie.’ ”’ 

‘But you have always called me that,” 
she faltered, ‘‘and I don’t want to go in 
society.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you don’t understand what so- 
ciety means,’’ be said, remembering Delia's 
talk. ‘Think of the love making and the 
dances and the gay young Romeos.”’ 

“That’s it!’ she broke out recklessly. 
‘*T don’t want to ever care for any man but 
you!’ 

Forbes stopped swinging the hammock 
suddenly and looked down at her. The 
crisp autumn wind had whipped a brighter 
color into her cheeks and ruffled her hair. 
She was very fair—and very young. Forbes 
was unpleasantly startled. He had never 
dreamed that she cared for him with any- 
thing but a childish affection, but now 
Delia’s words came baek with startling dis- 
tinctness—‘‘ You forget she isn’t a child.” 




















‘“‘See here, Teresa,’’ he said, with his 
most superior air, conscious that it was his 
duty to put down any foolish thoughts on 
her part, ‘‘ of course I want you to care for 
me. I expect always to be your friend, or 
your elder brother, if you will. But it is 
nonsense to think you will never care for 
any other man. You are very young, 
‘Teresa, not quite nineteen, and I am a 
worldly old bachelor. Before the winter 
is over Delia will have molded you into an 
intensely worldly and conventional young 
lady. I shall be sorry,’’ he added, as her 
lips quivered. ‘‘ You have always been a 
dear little girl, and Delia will teach you to 
be wise.’’ 

‘If wisdom means caring for other peo- 
ple, I don’t want to be wise,’’ she said 
rebelliously. 

‘‘ Wisdom of that sort comes whether we 
want it or not, my child. Good by now; 
I’ve a business engagement at four ;’’ and 
he left her still swinging the hammock with 
the tips of her toes, but he did not look in 
her face. 

In the days that followed he saw very 
little of her, for all at once she seemed to 
take an absorbing interest in her trip to 
Florida. Forbes did not bother about it. 
He had a comfortable feeling of having 
done his duty, however brutal it was, and 
his mildly conventional flirtation with Mrs. 
Clavering helped to pass the days. 

Thanks to Delia the ‘‘ coming out’’ was 
a success. Then came long letters from 
Florida which were read with many com- 
ments to Forbes, who found himself wonder- 
ing that the child could write so fluently. 
The winter passed, and instead of Tessie 
came a letter saying her friends were to 
spend a year in Europe, and she had de- 
cided to accompany them. Next May 
Forbes was called to Michigan by the death 
of his uncle, and stayed two months settling 
up the estate. When he reached town 
again he found that Tessie had returned 
from her continental tour, and after three 
weeks at home had gone to relatives in 
Colorado, 

Delia was enthusiastic in her praise, and 
Forbes wrote Tessie an elderly relative sort 
of letter, saying he was sorry to have 
missed her. He gota bright, cheery answer 
signed ‘‘ Your sincere friend.’”? Then he 


settled down to club life and killing time, 
and almost forgot there was such a person in 
the world as Teresa Wingate. 

At the end of fourteen months, when she 
wrote she would be home, Delia arranged 
an elaborate dinner in honor of her coming. 
Forbes called in the afternoon, but she 
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sent a friendly message and begged to be 
excused as she was resting. In that way he 
was unprepared for the change three years 
had made inher. When he saw the glorious 
wonlan in the pale green dinner dress, 
standing beside Delia, he could not realize 
that it was little Tessie Wingate. She re- 
cognized him before he had crossed the 
room, and there flashed into her face a look 
that reminded him of that autumn after- 
noon—was it a challenge, or had she for- 
gotten? Perhaps it was to try her that he 
clasped her hand so closely and looked into 
her eyes as he did. She met them without 
flinching. 

“T am so glad you have come home, 
Tessie,’’? he said, bending toward her and 
using the childish name on purpose. 

She laughed without a trace of embar- 
rassment. 

‘* How strange to be called that!’’ she said 
gaily. ‘‘I have almost forgotten I was ever 
anybody but ‘ Miss Wingate.’ How well 
you look! You have not changed since I 
saw you. Have you found the secret of per- 
petual youth ?”’ 

“© Ves; 1m you,” 

‘Nonsense. That isn’t becoming talk in 
an old friend,’’ and she laughingly turned 
to some new arrivals. 

Forbes was puzzled. Evidently she had 
forgotten that she had ever loved him, or 
she was a superb actress. He watched her 
through the long dinner, and once she 
caught his eye and smiled with such be- 
witching frankness that he raged inwardly. 

Some of the more intimate friends stayed 
late to play whist. Forbes was an excep- 
tional player, but somehow the cards did 
not run right. Teresa came up with young 
Jason and watched the game. Forbes never 
had liked young Jason because of his odious 
mother, and he caught himself wondering 
how Teresa could tolerate him. He made 
several blunders in consequence of not 
keeping his mind on the cards. 

He went home that night dissatisfied with 
himself for the first time in his life. Inthe 
days that followed he did not see a great 
deal of Teresa, for she was ‘‘toasted’’ as 
much as even Delia could desire; but as the 
sweetness of her womanhood grew upon 
him, he found himself for the first time really 
in love. He tried by every art known to 
make Teresa betray herself, but man of the 
world as he was, he was no match for her 
apparent unconsciousness. 

As ihe weather grew warmer, Delia de- 
cided to go to Newport, and Forbes deter- 
mined to speak to Teresa before they left. 
He wondered if it was chance or design that 
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the opportunity did not present itself until 
the day before their departure. 

Teresa was in the garden in a big sun hat 
and gloves. She was on her knees, cutting 
some favorite flowers, when he came down 
the walk, and laughingly held out her hand 
to be helped up. His fingers closed tightly 
over the little soiled glove. 

‘*T ain so glad to find you alone, Tessie,”’ 
he said. ‘I want to tell you something.”’ 

‘* Wait,’’ she answered breathlessly. ‘‘I 
am tired. Take me to the hammock.”’ 

They went down the little box bordered 
walk, and she dropped into the hammock 
and pushed the big hat back on her 
shoulders. 

‘‘Now,’’ she said, looking up at him 
brightly. ‘‘Is it anything very serious? 
Because if it is, it won’t do to tell this de- 
lightful morning.”’ 

‘‘It is very serious to me, dear,’’ he an- 
swered gently, swinging the hammock with 
one hand. ‘‘It isonly that I love you, and 
want you to be mine forever and ever.”’ 

There was silence for a moment, and in 
that time Teresa’s face changed from smil- 
ing youth to grave womanhood. She looked 
out over the nodding flower beds, and her 
voice sounded a little strained. 

‘‘Of course I want you to care for me as 
a sister or a friend,’’ she said slowly, as 
though repeating a lesson she had conned 
over and over ; ‘‘ but it is nonsense to think 
I shall ever marry you. Iam very young, 
and you are a worldly old bachelor. There 
are plenty of younger men in the world. 
You see, Delia has taught me wisdom.”’ 

‘« Tessie, what do you mean? Don’t you 
love me, dear ?”’ 

‘Tam living up to my teaching,”’ she said 
bitterly. ‘Don’t you remember my first 
love lesson ?”’ 

‘““T remember only that I have been a 
consummate idiot. Forget everything, and 
let me begin over again. It is true I am 
not young—thirty nine isn’t youth—but I 
promise that the strength of my love will 
make up for that.’”? , 

‘“You have had my answer,’’ she said, 
with a touch of haughtiness. ‘‘ Please re- 
gard it as final.”’ 

‘* But, dear 

‘‘ Nothing will change it.’’ 

‘‘Then you do not love me?’’ His tone 
had lost all its lightness. It was that of 
one who pleads for mercy now. 

‘No!’ and her eyes met his defiantly. 

‘*Then I bow to the inevitable. Good 
by, dear;’’ and he went down the little path 
with lowered head, but with no feeling of 
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resentment in his heart. He knew now 
that she had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the words spoken that autumn afternoon, 
aud he felt that this was her revenge. Ah, 
well, she had a right to it. He had been an 
undeserving idiot, and it was just that his 
folly should come honie to him. 

The Wingates went to Newport, and 
Forbes to Cuba. He did not try to forget. 
He felt that every pang was only an echo 
of what she had suffered, and did not rebel 
that the mills of the gods ground with such 
exactness. I think that year and a half in 
Cuba made a man of him. 

One afternoon, at the end of the eighteen 
months, he walked down the street toward 
the Wingate residence with a firmness of 
purpose on his face. He had arrived that 
morning. During the six hours he had 
been in town he had scarcely seen a fami- 
liar face, except one or two old friends at 
the club where he had dined. 

He sent up his card, and went into the 
reception room. The house was oppres- 
sively silent, and it seemed hours before 
footsteps sounded in the hall. Then Delia 
came in, and Forbes wondered as he saw 
her white face above the black dress. 

‘But Tessie!’’ he questioned eagerly. 
‘* Where is she?”’ 

‘*Haven’t you heard?’ Delia glanced at 
her somber gown, and tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

“Oh, Delia, not that !—not that!’’ he 
cried. 


‘“Yes. She died with your name on 
her lips. I think she always loved 
you. She told me about—about that 


last interview. She took you to the ham- 
mock on purpose. She said she knew she 
would not have the strength to withstand 
you unless she had that afternoon vividly 
before her. Her pride was her greatest 
fault, but she told me to ask you to forgive 
and think kindly of her if you could.”’ 
Forbes still dines at his club, and goes to 
theaters and all social gatherings. Some 
people say it is only to scoff at the foibles 
of human nature. They accuse him of 
being selfish and a cynic, and _ of 
having no faith in things human or divine. 
But they are wrong. Only the poor and 
wretched know him as he is. If he cannot 
love, it is because his heart is buried in the 
grave of one pure woman. And instead of 
sneering, he has an infinite pity and com- 
passion for all human weaknesses, because 
his own have been so great. It is his punish- 
ment to feel the bitterness of misjudgment. 
I think I ought to know—for I am Forbes. 


Neva Lillian Williams. 
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THE DISCOVERER OF THE ‘X”’’ RAY. 

At ameeting of German scientists, 
fessors, and students in the Bavarian univer- 
sity town of Wurzburg, at the close of last 
year, a paper was read by one of their 
number which surprised the gentlemen 
present out of their customary painstaking 
attention to facts and figures. A spark of 
enthusiasm was aroused in the usually 
solemn conclave by the bare relation of 
a series of experiments. Little did these 
Germans imagine, however, as they left the 
meeting, casually discussing Professor W. 
C. Roentgen’s recital, that they had had the 
good luck to be present at the birth of 
scientific epoch, and that within a month 


pro- 











Dr. Roentgen’s name, then scarcely known 
beyond his own university, would become 
almost a household word throughout the 
civilized world. 

Not till the 7th of last January was the 
announcement of the Wurzburg professor’s 
discovery cabled to this country. The news 
took time to percolate through the heavy 
columns of the German press, and attract 
the attention of the world at large. But 
when it began to travel abroad, it traveled 
with arush, ‘‘X’’ rays and cathodographs 
were universal topics of conversation, and 
Roentgen was the idol of the hour. 

He is not a man built on the lines of a 
popular idol. The words he used to an- 


Professor W, C. Roentgen. 


From a photograph by Hanfstaengl, Frankfort, 
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nounce his wonderful discovery would not 
cover one of the pages of this magazine. 
He did not seek to exploit his years of 
careful work. He refused all honors, and 
took no notice of his unexpected notoriety. 
Modesty hristled from every point of his 
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It is a noteworthy fact that none of the 
many men who have investigated the new 
photography has surpassed the original dis- 
coverer in his clear exposition of the facts 
and theories of the ‘‘X’’ ray. Roentgen’s 
frank publication of his knowledge shows 


Booker T. Washington. 


From a photograph by Shepherd, St. Paul. 


pompadour hair and his heavy set frame. 
Outside his work asa teacher, he has been 
absorbed, since his university days in the 
sixties, in the depths of abstruse scientific 
investigation. He was born in Holland, 
just at the time when Daguerre was per- 
fecting his pioneer method of photography 
-—an art for which Roentgen has opened up 
new and interesting possibilities. 

After his arduous labors of the winter 
semester, the professor went to the Riviera 
for a short vacation, and has since returned 
to his laboratory for further experiments. 


that his aim is solely the benefit of science 
and the increase of human knowledge, 
aud not any selfish scheme of self aggran- 
dizement or profit. 


A ‘JOSHUA IN THE CAMP.”’ 

Of Booker Washington it has been said 
that ‘‘the African race in America has at 
last produced a man who unites in himself 
those qualities essential to a leader of his 
unfortunate people —sagacity to judge 
broadly, fine moral instincts through which 
to reach others, endurance to meet defeat, 











William McKinley, Jr. 


om his latest photograph—Copyrig 96, by Baker, Columbus. 
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and forbearance to sustain victory.’’ He has 
been called a ‘‘ Joshua in the camp,’’ the 
speakers and writers who term him thus 
leaving to Frederick Douglass the superior 
dignity of being his people’s Moses. But 
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unassuming but dignified master in his own 
school, the warmly applauded orator in the 
thronged Exposition auditorium of Atlanta 
the contributor to the Northern press, o1 
the thoughtful speaker at a Carnegie Hall 


The Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D 
From a photograph by Purdy, Buston, 


events are rapidly demonstrating that the 
earnest, broad minded, honest principled 
president of the Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, at Tuskegee, Alabama, is the greater 
man of the two. It would be impossible, 
we believe, to find a seed of sedition in 
Booker Washington’s teachings, to detect 
one touch of bitterness toward the Anglo 
Saxon race, one trace of arrogance for him- 
self or those of his blood. Whetiier as the 


meeting, he still plainly writes himselt 
straightly calls himself, a negro—a negrc 
with but the one fervid aim of leading his 
people as far as he may out of immorality 
and illiteracy. Such appears to be a bette: 
work than fighting for social equality ot 
amalgamation of races. 

This remarkable man was born a slave on 
a Virginia plantation. His home was the 
one roomed log hut of the slave quarters 
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The Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D 
From a photugraph by Chickering, Boston. 


with a dirt floor, and the regulation ‘‘ potato 


hole’? in the middle. When emancipation 
caine, he went to work at an iron furnace 
in West Virginia. Later, he made his 
way to Richmond, where he found himself 
friendless and penniless; but he obtained 
employment, and succeeded in working his 
way through the negro college at Hampton, 
n relaxing his efforts until he gradu- 
ated with the honors of his class. In 1881, 
when he was twenty three years old, he 
was called to Tuskegee, to become principal 


of a normal school for negroes, to which the 
Alabama Legislature had just granted an 
annual appropriation of two thousand dol 
lars. From this meager beginning, the 
measure of the good that he has accom- 
plished, and the moral influences spreading 
from one institution and one man’s work, 
to uplift nis race, cannot be comprehended 
at a bare glimpse. 

Last September, in the address he deliv- 
ered at the opening of the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, he movingly voiced the scheme of his 
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life purposes, his hopes for his people and 
his country, and his hearty cooperation 
with the dominant race. One Southern 
newspaper aptly called the speech ‘‘a plat- 
form on which the whites and blacks can 





The King of Greece. 


From a photograph by Downey, London. 


stand with full justice to each.”’ Among 
its passages most weighted with practical 
wisdom was this summary of his counsel to 
his people: 

‘‘Our greatest danger is that in the great 
leap from slavery to freedom we may over- 
look the fact that the masses of us are to 
live by the production of our hands, and 
fail to keep in mind that we shall prosper 
in proportion as we learn to dignify and 
glorify common labor, and put brains and 
skill into the common occupations of life ; 
shall prosper in proportion as we learn to 
draw the line between the superficial and 
the substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of 
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life and the useful. No race can prosper til! 
it learns that there is as much dignity in 
tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is at 


the bottom of life we must begin, and not 
at the top. 


Nor should we permit our 
grievances to overshadow 
our opportunities.” 


A PRESIDENTIAL PROBA- 
BILITY. 

The personality of Wil- 
liam McKinley, Jr., may be 
regarded as being just now 
too contentious a subject for 
the pages of a magazine that 
avoids political partisan- 
ship. We may, however, 
quote one of his bitterest 
opponents—the New York 
World—which calls him ‘‘a 
gentleman of fair ability 
and unblemished charac- 
ter.’? Such a description, 
coming from an opposition 
newspaper during a Presi- 
dential campaign, is a com- 
pliment that few candidates 
receive. 

It was a curious histori- 
cal coincidence that nomi- 
nated the ‘‘Napoleon of 
protection’’ for the Presi- 
dency on the anniversary of 
the great French emperor’s 
overthrow on the plain of 
Waterloo. It is dangerous 
to prophesy, especially in 
political matters ; but at the 
time of writing this, it 
seems quite improbable that 
any sinister association of 
dates will avail to ‘“‘hoodoo”’ 
Major McKinley’s candi- 
dacy. It seems as if his 
brilliant political career was 
destined to culminate in the exalted office 
that is the proverbial goal of every Ameri- 
can boy’s ambition, but which not one in 
ten millions has the ability and the good 
fortune to reach. 


THE MAKER OF A ‘“‘ PEOPLE’S CHURCH.” 

One of the remarkable American church 
organizations— remarkable in character, 
numbers, and influence—is that of the Tre- 
mont Temple, in Boston. It is not affiliated 
with any sect. It is established in the very 
heart of the New England metropolis, where 
its ample building has just risen from the 
ashes of a destructive fire. Its auditorium, 
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which holds three thousand people, is con- 
stantly thronged. Its secular energies are 
active and beneficent. It is liberal and 
modern—a ‘‘people’s church ’’ in the full- 
est sense of the term. 

The preacher who built it up is a man as 
marked in his profession as 
is his church among the re- 
ligious bodies of the coun- 
try. Dr. Lorimer is a 
Scotchman by birth, who 
was trained for business, 
became an actor, and then 
left the stage to enter the 
pulpit. He met Charlotte 
Cushman and EF. Ll. Daven- 
port in Scotland, and came 
with them to America, 
where, asa boy of nineteen, 
he appeared in juvenile 
parts. But it was his am- 
bition to enter the minis- 
try, and he made his way 
toward it through a West- 
ern college. He was only 
twenty one when he deliv- 
ered an address which at- 
tracted the attention, and 
enlisted the sympathy, of 
George D. Prentice, the fa- 
mous editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal. His first 
church was in Boston; 
then for five years he was 
at the head of a “‘ people’s 
church ’’ in Chicago, from 
which he came to the Tre- 


mont Temple. He has the 
eloquence that makes a f 
popular preacher, and the - 


practical qualities needed 
for the leadership of a great 
modern church, 

Elocution is a subject too 
little studied by the clerical profession, 
though the art that gives life and force to 
spoken words should be the handmaid of the 
pulpit as wellas of the secular platform. His 
mastery of it is one of the results of Dr. Lori- 
mer’s training. His appearance recalls that 
of the late Edwin Booth. He is a man of 
earnest manner and remarkably energetic 
temperament, who seeks a purpose in every- 
thing—even when taking a holiday. He is 
already making plans for a tour to the Holy 
Land, next year, and is organizing a party 
of travelers to charter a special steamer. 


A UNITARIAN LEADER. 
Last fall, when Dr. Minot Savage resigned 
his charge as minister of the Church of the 
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Unity, in Boston, a position he had held for 
twenty two years, to come to the Church of 
the Messiah in New York, Boston Unitarian- 
ism rose ¢7 masse in protest. Meetings were 
held, letters poured in from eminent men, 
regardless of religious views and creeds, and 


The Queen of Greece. 


From a photograph by Hvhlenberg, Copenhagen. 


for a time it seemed as if the New England 
city was about to keep her favored son. 
But Dr. Savage saw a wider field for work 
in the metropolis. The pulpit that Dr. 
Robert E. Collyer made famous was, he 
thought, a post of influence that he could 
not refuse. When at last he accepted New 
York’s offer, Boston generously rose to the 
occasion, and the great radical leader of 
Unitarianism received a cordial God speed. 

It is not alone in religious circles that 
Boston will miss Dr. Savage; he has en- 
deared himself to the scientists and littera- 
teurs of that cultured city as well. Socially, 
he is welcomed everywhere. His ready wit, 
and the grave, composed manner in which 
he relates a clever story, make him as 
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delightful and entertaining a friend as he 
is renowned asa liberal thinker and a fear- 
fess leader. He is more widely known as a 
preacher and as the author of works on the- 
ology and social questions than as a poet; 
yet he is endowed with this latter gift to 
vo mean degree. His eldest son, Philip 
Henry Savage, has inherited it, and both 





Mrs. Semple, Daughter of President Tyler. 


From @ photograph by Bell, Washington, 


ae and his father have published volumes 
of verse which have been well received. 

Dr. Savage is to begin his labors in New 
York on the first Sunday in October, and he 
is sure to be warmly welcomed. 


GREECE’S DANISH MONARCH. 

The King of Greece, or, to give him his 
proper title, the King of the Hellenes—rules 
cne of the smallest countries of Europe, 
but one of the most interesting and not the 
least important ; for the land of Pericles 
and Socrates is today an active factorin the 
perilous political problems of eastern Eu- 
rope. Greece, which became a nation by 
its revolution against Turkish rule, and 
which received Thessaly after the last great 
war in the Orient, is eager for further 
slices of the domains of the ‘‘ Sick Man of 
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Europe.’’ The restless Cretans are fighting 
to join her now. She dreams of making the 
/Egean Sea a Grecian lake, as it was in the 
paliny days of ancient Athens, and of seeing 
her flag float from the minarets of Constan- 
tinople on that day, approaching slowly yet 
surely, when the Ottoman shall be expelled 
from the capital of the eastern emperors. 

When George, her sec- 
ond king, came from 
Denmark to Athens, 
thirty three years ago, 
he was welcomed by a 
little nation of a million 
people. He hastwo mil- 
lion subjects now, and 
Greece has progressed 
creditably ; but she has 
still one great obstacle 
to fight—her poverty. 
Financial questions have 
continually been those 
that have troubled her 
government. The king 
is one of the very few 
rich men in the coun- 
try. He has an an- 
nual allowance of some 
$300,000, out of which 
he has managed to save 
something ; and he has 
made much more by 
speculation in the Euro. 
pean stock exchanges. 
This latter fact does not 
add to his popularity, 
for most people lose re- 
spect for a stock jobbing 
monarch—as was histor 
ically instanced in the 
case of Louis Philippe 
of France. 

The king and his wife, who was the 
Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, a cousin of 
the Czar, usually spend the summer at their 
place on the island of Corfu, where his ma- 
jesty amuses himself with amateur farming, 
while the queen sketches and paints. She 
is also an accomplished yachtswoman, and 
her honorary rank as an admiral in the Rus- 
sian navy was a recognition of her success 
in passing the regular examination for a 
sailing master’s certificate. She is one of 
the most popular royal ladies in Europe. 





A FORMER MISTRESS OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 
It was noted as an unusual circumstance 
that there were gathered in Washington, 
last winter, the daughters of five chief 


magistrates of the United States. Besides 
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President Cleveland’s little girls, there were 
at the national capital Mrs. McKee, daugh- 
ter of President Harrison; Mrs. Stanley 
Brown, daughter of President Garfield ; 
Mrs. Sartoris, daughter of President Grant ; 
and Mrs. Semple, daughter of President 
Tyler. Mrs. Semple was mistress of the 
White House before her father’s marriage 
to his second wife ; and she is full of inter- 
esting reminiscences of persons and events 
that have made American history. It was 
she who presided at the reception to the 
Prince de Joinville. Daniel Webster, her 
father’s secretary of state, was her intimate 
friend. 

“It frequently fell to Mr. Webster,’”’ she 
says, “to take me to dinner. He was not 


only one of the most brilliant men, but also 
one of the most profound thinkers, I ever 
met. He spoke so wisely and with so much 
knowledge on the simplest subjects that no 
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one would think of making a frivolous re- 
mark in his presence.”’ 

Many years ago, while crossing the At- 
lantic, Mrs. Semple became dangerously 
ill. ‘‘ Only let my body,’’ she said, ‘ be 
wrapped in the dear old American flag be- 
fore I am buried at sea.’’ That was before 
the Stars and Stripes had become associated 
with the poignant and bitter memories of 
the civil war, which brought her loss of 
fortune and of kinsmen. It was she who 
organized the first hospital within the Con- 
federate lines. It is her special pride that 
no drop of blood alien to the commonwealth 
of Virginia flows in her veins. 

She has not appeared in public since Mr. 
Cleveland’s marriage; but in her sitting 
room at the Louise Home, where she has 
found a retreat for her latter days, she is 
still a typical Virginia gentlewoman of the 
old school. 
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SHE waited in a rose hued room ; 
A wanton hearted creature she, 
sut beautiful and bright to see 


As some great orchid just in bloom, 


Upon wide cushions stretched at ease 

She lolled in garments filmy fine, 

Which but enhanced each rounded line— 
A living picture, framed to please. 
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A bold electric eye of light 
Leered through its ruddy screen of lace, 
And feasted on her form and face 

As some wine crimsoned roué might. 


Exotic blossoms from a vase 
Their sweet narcotic breath exhaled. 
The lights, the objects round her paled ° 
She lost the sense of time and place. 


She seemed to float upon the air, 
Untrammeled, unrestricted, free ; 
And, rising from a vapory sea, 

She saw a form divinely fair ; 


A beauteous being in whose face 
Shone all things sweet and true and good, 
The innocence of maidenhood, 

The motherhood of all the race, 


The warmth that comes from heavenly fire, 
The strength that leads the weaker man 
To climb to God’s eternal plan, 

And conquer and control desire. 


She shook as with a mighty awe; 
For gazing on this shape which stood , 
Embodying all true womanhood, 

She knew it was herself she saw. 


She woke as from a dream. But when 
The laughing lover, light and bold, 
Came with his talk of wine and gold, 

He gazed, grew silent, zazed again, 


Then turned abashed from those calm eyes 
Where lurked no more the lure to sin. 
Her higher self had entered in ; 

Her path led now to Paradise. 
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TOLSTOY AS HE IS. 


THE MOST FAMOUS RUSSIAN OF HIS DAY—HIS MUCH 


DEBATED SOCIAI, THEORIES, AND 


HOW HIS DAILY LIFE AT MOSCOW AND YASNAYA POLYANA CORRESPONDS 


WITH 


N this age of self advertisement and un- 
healthy rage for fame, it isn’t every- 
body who, even with deliberate intent 

and strenuous effort, can contrive to make 
himself a bone of contention throughout 
the critical world. But Count Lyeff N. 
Tolstoy has accomplished this feat without 
so much as trying. What is more to the 
purpose, he is a bone very well worth the 
contention, and what he has achieved is 
genuine fame, with a solid foundation, not 
the fictitious repute which is, in truth, only 
vulgar and temporary notoriety. 

Every one is agreed as to the form of the 
temple of fame which he has erected on 
that solid foundation. It is a pyramid. The 
point of contention is whether the pyramid 
stands on its base or on its apex. In other 
words, were the count’s early writings, his 
novels, the greatest work of his life? Is he 
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still sane, though ‘‘ degenerate,’? as Max 
Nordau asserts? Or is he now standing on 
his head, and supporting the stately base of 
his famous novels on the tapering apex of his 
later work—his essays and stories for the 
people, slender in volume but incalculably 
precious and durable. The question is too 
complicated. Let us drop it, and discuss 
the man and his ways. The reader will be 
sure to decide for himself, in a measure, 
whatever we may say. 

Assuredly, Tolstoy did not set out with 
deliberate intent to make himself a bone of 
contention. His personality is at the bot- 
tom of the matter. Of course, he would be 
more—or less—than human if he didn’t re- 
cognize his power over the greater part 
of the civilized globe. Though he doesn’t 
exactly calculate on the influence of his 
name, he hopes in it; and he isn’t exactly 








The Outdoor Dinner Table at Yasnaya Polyana. 


Rearawn by J. M. Gleeson from a photograph. 
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Count Toistoy. 


From a portrait painted in 1887 by Ilya E. Repin. 


vain, though he recognizes the sincere flat- 
tery of being imitated by his disciples with 
an accuracy with which his own mirror 
could not compete. He knows his power, 
in short, and is human, intensely human. 
Therein lies the principal secret of his suc- 
cess in impressing his personality on the 
consciousness of those who disapprove of 


him 77 toto, as well as in swaying those who 
yield themselves to his theories. 
The same fact is also the principal reason 
for the blame which is heaped upon him. 
- If inconsistency is not a particularly human 
trait, it would be hard to name one that is. 
For example : several years ago he took it 
into his head to abjure tobacco. Not on 
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Count Tolstoy at Yasnaya Polyana 


From a painting by Ilya E. Repin. 


his usual ground, that the peasants don’t 
smoke (for they generally do whenever 
they get a chance), and that therefore he 
and the rest of the world can and ought to 
do without also. No; he said to the 
writer : 

‘“ All that I have hitherto written has 
been composed under the fictitious stimu- 
lus of tobacco. I have given it up. What 
{ publish henceforth will be the product of 
pure mental and moral inspiration.’’ 

To which I heartlessly replied, ‘‘ Pray, 
pray, Lyeff Nikola’itch, begin smoking 
again at once!’? And I’m sure I was right: 


his next book was the famous ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata.”’ 

One of his disciples, or ‘‘ adepts,’’ was 
sitting there at the time. This man had 
resigned a university post, and had gone to 
the country to earn his own living, by 
manual labor, with the Tolstoyan equiva- 
lent of ‘three acres and acow.’’ His spec- 
tacles were incongruous, to the last degree, 
with his Tolstoyan version of the peasant 
costume ; but they added mightily to the 
effect of the thunderous frown which he 
bestowed upon me. 

The funny part of it was, that one of the 
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count’s relatives had already told me about 
his heroic sacrifice, and added, with a sly 
smile: 

‘“‘They tell me that, when the temptation 
becomes too much for him, he goes behind 
the door and smokes !”’ 

I can’t say that I smelled any 
smoke hanging about the hinges 
and cracks of his doors. But in 
my mind’s eye I could plainly see 
this practical illustration of the 
story about the ostrich hiding his 
head in the sand to escape discov- 
ery. His sons smoked, despite 
their father’s example and pre- 
cept. Some peasants once begged 
from us paper to make cigarettes. 
We gave what we had— paper. 
But young Tolstoy won their un- 
speakable gratitude by adding 
some tobacco. 

When we enter on the chapter 
of inconsistencies we open up the 
whole question of the count’s 
manner of life. Does he live like 
the peasants, as he preaches? 
Plainly—no, he does not. Why? 
Because he can’t, and isn’t al- 
lowed to. Does he live in great 
luxury, as the reporters periodi- 
cally affirm? No, again. Why not? 
Because he hasn’t the money, for 
one thing, even if he had the in- 
clination. 

Many Russians say, when they 
read his exhortations to the well 
to do to strip themselves of their 
possessions and descend to the 
level of the peasants in all things, 
and when some fresh instance of 
‘inconsistency’? is brought to 
the notice of the public: ‘But 
when did he ever live like a peas- 
ant? He can talk about it, and 
write about it, and even play at it, 
but he has never really done it, 
though he portrays them most ar- 
tistically and realistically.’’ And, 
though these very people sympa- 
thize with his views, and try to 
live according to them, so far as 
may be, they deny that he really knows the 
peasants at all, or ever had much to do with 
them. 

However,he certainly did try it once—dur- 
ing the winter of 1891-2, when he was admin- 
istering relief to the famine stricken, chiefly 
with the money sent to him from America. 
A short trial of that laid him low, and the 
countess had to go from Moscow to nurse 
him. He stuck to it while there was need 
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for his services ; but alittle more of it would 
have killed him. His daughters and sons 
helped him, on that occasion ; but they 
know his frail health too well to encourage 
their father in such a suicidal course. 

How does he live, then? In Moscow he 
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Count Tolstoy's Eldest Daughter, Countess Tatyana, in the Costume of 
a Married Peasant Woman of the Ryazan Government. 


From a photograph. 


has a plain, comfortable house in the out- 
skirts of the city, on Weaver’s Lane. That 
name is sufficiently significant of the 
locality ; there are big factories all about it. 
Those are not luxurious surroundings in any 
town. ‘The advantages of the location are, 
that the house cost less, and that it is 
possessed of a garden and grove, inclosed 
with a tall fence. A little building just in- 
side the gate serves for the business office, 
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which is required for the affairs connected 
with the publication of a cheap edition of 
the count’s works, undertaken by his prac- 
tical wife. 

The house itself is of wood, which many 
Russians, especially in Moscow, consider 


“more healthy and warmer, as well as 


cheaper, than stone. The dining room and 
the very plainly furnished sleeping rooms 
are on the ground floor, beyond a large 
anteroom where the fur coats, galoshes, 
and so forth are kept. Up stairs there is a 
‘hall ’’—that is to say, a very large room 
with a polished wood floor, furnished with 
a piano, an extension table, and a number 
of old fashioned chairs ranged round the 
walls, What a boon this ‘‘ hall” is in Rus- 
sian houses! Ball room; play room for 
the children, sometimes with wooden im- 
itations of ice hills and sledges, and gym- 
nastic apparatus provided ; battledore and 
shuttlecock or tennis court for the young 
people ; music room ; reception room, where 
a host of guests can gather round the 
samovar and drink tea and chat until far 
into the small hours of the morning, in true 
Russian fashion. ‘The Tolstoy boys found 
the hard, polished floor very handy when 
they wished to spin and whip their odd, two 
story tops. They stood in no awe of ‘‘papa.’’ 
The youngest next tothe baby (now the 
youngest, except the little girl, the baby boy 
having died in the spring of last year) got 
up his father’s back, as far as the shoulders, 
by the process familiarly known as ‘‘ swarm- 
ing.’’? Then he relaxed his little arms, and 
slid down his improvised pole, landing with 
a solid bang on the floor. His father con- 
tinued his conversation with his guest alt 
the while, taking absolutely no notice of 
the operation. 

Beyond the ‘hall’’ lies a well furnished 
drawing room. On the wall hangs, among 
other pictures by the best Russian artists 
(all gifts from the artists themselves), the 
portrait of the count which his family like 
best. It represents him reading, with bent 
head, and the eyes are not visible—which 
isa pity. This one is a splendid copy from 
the original, made by his eldest daughter, 
who has great talent, and might have won 
fame had she not dropped art to join her 
father in working out his ideas, Not that 
she has always fully sympathized with his 
theories, or worked practically on them, 
Her interest, like her sister’s, has varied in 
degree and application at divers times. 

seyond the drawing room, at the end of 
a narrow corridor, is the count’s study, a 
room with partly slanting ceiling (it is in 
the annex to the house), and with very 
4 
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plain, leather covered furniture. Of course 
that is a vast deal more than any peasant 
has ; nevertheless, the whole establishment 
is extremely plain. 

In the country, about a hundred and fifty 
miles from Moscow, the establishment is 
plainer still. Most Americans, even in our 
country towns, would call it not only plain 
but shabby. ‘The house is the servants’ 
wing of the ancient manor house, now re- 
moved, with additions to hold the increas- 
ing family. It is of ‘‘stone’’—that is, of 
rubble, brick and cement, whitewashed. 
Noon breakfast, dinner, and early tea are 
eaten out of doors all summer, when the 
weather perniits, as all Russians love to eat. 
Early tea and evening tea are served in the 
“hall,’’? up stairs, which is also the dining 
room, ‘They sew, and read out of doors, and 
do little but sleep in the house, except when 
the count happens to be writing in his 
famous study, or his wife is copying for 
him. Sometimes even the girls sleep out 
of doors, on the fragrant hay, on hot nights. 
The food is plain, and served plainly. 
What would titled Americans say to eating 
boiled hulled buckwheat, served in an 
earthen pot, like Boston baked beans; or 
mushrooms, fresh from the fields, fished out 
of the frying pan with a fork? 

The count—or rather the countess, who 
manages everything—keeps horses and car- 
riages. They are an absolute necessity. 
But the leather cushions are broken, the 
coachman’s coat is torn and ripped, so that 
the lining and wadding stick out. The 
girls sometimes drive into the country 
town in a springless peasant cart, to their 
mother’s horror, and take peasant girls to 
lumch with them at the hotel, to the horror 
of the hotel proprietor. But mamma is 
helpless, when papa upholds his daughters 
in these democratic ways; and the hotel 
man, who knows that a countess has the 
right to have both leaves of the door opened 
for her entrance, is too shrewd and inherit- 
edly respectful of rank, not to recognize her 
right to bring a peasant through that ample 
orifice, if she pleases. 

The town equipages are handsome enough, 
however, as are the city clothes of the 
coachman and of the family, with the ex- 
ception of the count, who wears the peasant 
sheepskiti coat and tall felt boots, and is 
not readily to be distinguished, save by ex- 
pression, from the genuine article. The 
count himself goes afoot, wears a copy of 
the peasant garb, in subdued colors, eats 
just what poor, vegetable food the peasants 
eat—except when his wife, or the doctor, or 
both combined, fairly compel him to eat a 
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little meat. Does he surreptitiously devour 
whole joints of roast meat, which happen 
to be left on the dining room table over 
night, as a former governess in his family 
has recently asserted in print? I don't 
know. It is quite possible that the old 
Leo in him craves a bit of meat occasionally. 
But he would not be forced to resort to such 
a device, unless impelled by either pride or 
conscience. 

As for doing everything for himself, that 
is an impossibility, so long as he is with his 
family, as he recognizes that it is his duty 
to be. They keep a butler, footman, coach- 
man, cook, laundress, maids, and men, in 
the usual generous Russian style. For a 
fainily of ten persons, they have none too 
many servants; especially when we take 
into consideration the fact that people are 
always coming to see them, introduced and 
uniutroduced, invited and uninvited, and 
that the countess insists on the children 
having the privileges of youth in receiving 
their friends. For, though there are tutors 
and goveruesses, both native and foreign, 
to instruct the girls in town, and both the 
boys and the girls in the country, Tolstoy’s 
sous go through the gymnasium and the 
university, like other boys. They are thus 
prepared for the battle of life by their sen- 
sible mother, despite their father’s disap- 
proval. One of the girls, moreover, has 
completed® the prescribed gymnasium 
course, and has obtained the diploma which 
entitles her to teach. 

With all their servants, there are plenty 
of things which the family can do for 
themselves, if they like—and some of them 
do like. The count used to black his own 
boots, when they got too dirty—like many 
a self respecting American gentleman, 
though unlike a Russian gentleman. One 
of the daughters used to dress up like a 
peasant maid—a very sweet little maid—and 
work in the fields, milk the cows every 
night, wash her own clothes in the pond 
with the village women, and iron them 
herself, weave straw thatch for cottages, 
sleep on a plank, without mattress or cush- 
ions, and teach the infant peasant mind 
how to spell and read. She even tried her 
hand at shoemaking, in emulation of her 
father ; but ‘‘ papa had to make the shoes 
all over again,’’ so there was the end of 
that, we may assume. 

Almost every time the count has tried to 
live like the peasants, otherwise than by 
theory and on paper, a severe and expensive 
illness has been the result. The spirit is 
willing, but the flesh—no longer young or 
sound—is weak. Nevertheless, his admirers 





credit him with not only the desire—which 
others regard as doubtful—but the power to 
live in that way, and throw upon the coun- 
tess all the blame of his failure to tread the 
path which he points out to others. ‘‘ You 
see, he is so unfortunate in his wife not be- 
ing in sympathy with him,’’ they say. It 
is very lucky for him and the children that 
she isn’t! 

Tolstoy’s second son has been in sym- 
pathy with his father to the extent, at least, 
of living on his estate, instead of in the 
gay whirl of city life. The third son, be- 
sides helping the peasants during the 
famine, like thousands of the Russian 
gentry, has recently taken to writing 
popular tales for the people, after the style 
of his father. One of the adult daughters 
is now bending her energies to distributing 
popular reading. for the masses, in the 
cheap editions which cost from one to five 
cents a booklet. The other is interested in 
gathering funds for the higher education of 
women in institutions corresponding to 
Barnard and Radcliffe Colleges. 

There was a time when the count wished 
to give away all his property to the peasants. 
The law would not lave sanctioned this re- 
duction of his family to beggary, if he had 
attempted it. He chopped half way 
through the Gordian knot by handing over 
his estate to his wife. This absolved him 
from the responsibility, even if he con- 
tinued, as in duty bound, to live with them 
in the same style as before. His wife ad- 
ministered very cleverly and wisely ; he was 
aguest in the house, in effect. But he 
found that such an arrangement neither 
satisfied him, nor put an end to adverse 
criticisms. Consequently, about three years 
ago, he finally rid himself of his possessions 
in the only way which the law permitted— 
he divided them among his family, instead 
of waiting to have them divided after his 
death. ‘‘ There is not much for each of 
us,’’ says the countess ; ‘‘ but, with strict 
econonly, we shall not starve.’’ 

Some one asks, where did he get his 
money to buy a bicycle last year? And 
how does he reconcile such a mode of loco- 
motion with his theories about having and 
doing nothing which the peasants cannot 
have and do?) Somebody—probably one of 
his children—must have given him the 
wheel ; and the fact that his own legs still 
have to do the work may perhaps reconcile it 
with his conscience. It iseasy enough to see 
that, if the nerves of a man’s legs connect 
with his conscience when he is walking, 
nature does not unship the power band 
when the man puts them to the pedals cf a 
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bicycle. But he @annot possibly reconcile 
it with the ideal of living like the peasants ; 
and we might as well give up the attempt 
to reconcile it with our conceptions of his 
principles. No wonder that even his ad- 
mirers declare that he has never done more 
than play at being a peasant! So his 
daughters got wheels, and ride with him, 
in their anxiety lest something should be- 
fall their adored father ; and they heed not 
the gibes of the Russian press, and the false 
reports that he has ridden himself into a 
serious illness. 

One fact remains firm. Despite his in- 
consistencies, the man is sincere. Though 
he certainly does not live like the peasants, 
he does live with charming simplicity in 
the country, as our illustrations show. 
Repin, the celebrated artist, the best of all 
Russian patiters, has depicted him in his 
severely plain study, at his country house, 
in linen blouse and heavy shoes, seated on 
a packing box covered with a sack of plaited 
linden bark. His frieze coat, bast shoes, 
spade, saw, and scythe hang against the 
whitewashed walls. Again, Repin has 
shown him plowing like a peasant, in 
primitive fashion, and lying under the trees, 


reading. A thoughtful niember of his family 
must have wrapped the rug about his legs 
—no doubt toa grumbled accompaniment 
of remonstrance at such un-peasant-like 
coddling! As for the plowing picture, he 
quarreled for a time with the artist—‘‘a 
black cat ran between them,’’ as the Rus- 
slans say—for exhibiting it, and tried to 
buy up all the lithographs of it in the 
market. 

When Repin showed this last picture at the 
spring exhibition of the Perambulatory So- 
ciety of Artists, labeled ‘‘ Plowing,’’ no one 
notin the secret paid any attention whatever 
toit, or recognized the capital likeness of the 
great man, in precisely the sort of surround- 
ings which most excited public interest 
when described by the press. But people 
were crowded like raisins in a well packed 
box round the portrait of the count, a few 
yards away, where he was represented as 
seated with a philosophical book on his lap. 
When the secret leaked out, there wasa 
sensation, and the little country picture was 
mobbed. It was a significant illustration of 
the interest, either approbative or irritatedly 
disapproving, which everything connected 
with Tolstoy arouses in Russia. 


Isabel F. Hapgood. 
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Down at their feet lie the round, curdled tops of the liveoaks, 


Grasses and flowers and wheat, all the glad life that thrills 


In joyous succession each year through the heart of the valley— 


e 

,. Dear children forever denied to the sad, barren hills. 
Motionless lie they, save for the flight of a shadow, 

Shaped by a cloud drifting silently over their slopes ; 

: Eternally changeless, save for the flame of the sunset ; 

: Ah, how they mock me, surging witu passionate hopes ! 

: 


Iam longing for life, for the world. They hold me in bondage, 


These bleak, barren hills, and I struggle and cry to be free. 


Ooo 


In my heart is let loose all the fierceness of youth and its power ; 
What is their grandeur, their desolate beauty, to me? 


I shall scale them and plunge in the world. Yet I know, in its glories, 


An hour will come when I curse it and ery for release ; 
And my heart will turn back to the hills with an infinite longing, 
It will pant for their cool, it will break for their passionless peace. 


Juliet tlbor Tompkins. 




















“THE elder of the two men arose from 
his seat with a motion that indicated 
extreme anger, and approaching the 

window tapped nervously upon the pane. 

His companion, his hands clasped upon 

his knee, turned half away from the fire 

that burned in the grate, and watched him 
anxiously. 

“You are determined upon this mar- 
riage ?”? 

The younger man answered by a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

‘* You do not appreciate the chances you 
throw away,’’ continued the first speaker. 
‘With the blindness of youth vou will 
sacrifice all the future for the gratification 
of a momentary passion. Love! ’?—— and 
the word was uttered with scornful empha- 
sis—‘‘ what is the love a man reared as you 
have been, could feel for this woman of the 
backwoods? ’’ 

The younger man was silent. 

“It was well for you to come West with 
a view of making your own way in life,”’ 
the elder went on. ‘‘It was the natural 
consequence of your jealousy of me, your 
quarrel with father, and your own sensitive 
and ill balanced character. I do not object 
to the independence which prompted the 
action, but you have failed. Our father is 
old; he desires you to return. It will be 
well for you to heed his wishes.”’ 

“And yours? ”’ 

‘*And mine, for I am your elder brother. 
We are bitterly grieved that your sympa- 
thies have gone to our enemies in this fear- 
ful struggle, but if you will return to your 
home we will forgive you. The war is 
nearly ended, and I shall go to New York 
immediately upon my discharge. You will 
do well to accompany me. Should you 
persist in your determination to remain here 
and contract this marriage, not one penny 
of the Crawford money will be yours.”’ 

*‘T do not doubt your influence with our 
father,’’ replied the young man bitterly. 
‘*He will give you my inheritance because 
you will tell him that I am rebellious and 
ungrateful. You were always his favorite.”’ 

“You do him an injustice, as you well 
know,’’ was the reply. ‘It is you whom 
he has loved ; therefore his disappointinent 
to find in you a traitor to your country.” 


IN HOWARD COUNTY. 





‘‘Tam notraitor!’’ exclaimed his brother 
hotly. 

‘““Who is this woman ?”’ 

‘‘She is the daughter of a physician, a 
man of character and standing. He lives 
in Howard, about seven miles beyond the 
river. Lizette is a good girl, one of whom 
any man might be proud. I love her, and 
that suffices.’’ 

‘‘ Her father is a rebel? ”’ 

‘‘He has taken no part in this contest ; 
he is old; but his sympathies are with the 
South, and he had a son with Shelby. It 
is true,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that I have estab- 
lished no practice here, but the war has 
unsettled everything, and my chance has 
been scarcely a fair one. I shall succeed, 
when the country is at peace, or shall at 
least be content. What matters it to you 
where I cast my lot?’’ 

‘I speak for our father,’’ was the cold re- 
ply. ‘‘It is bad enough that you should con- 
sort with the enemies of your country, but 
this marriage will separate you forever from 
your family. The girl should not insist 
on it if she loves you. I will make a last 
effort to save you—I will see these people.”’ 

‘** You will see Lizette—when ?’”’ 

‘*Today—at onice.’’ 

‘You cannot. Your furthest outpost is 
at the ferry landing across the river, and 
the roads throughout Howard are full of 
guerrillas.”’ 

His brother turned upon him, his bronzed 
face again flushed with anger. 

‘*This is your unalterable resolve ?”’ 

“Wes.” 

“You will persist in a marriage with this 
backwoods girl, whose brother is in arms 
against his country, and whose father gives 
aid and comfort to the rebels ?”’ 

‘‘Her brother is dead,’ said the young 
man softly. 

‘* Notwithstanding the fact that you lose 
the certainty of wealth, and forever alienate 
your own people?”’ 

‘* So be it.’’ 

‘“* Then—farewell.”’ 

Colonel Crawford strode angrily to the 
door, and paused half irresoiutely, as 
though for a last word, on the threshold. 
His brother was silent; he had turned 
again to the fire, and, with clasped hands 
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upon his knee, was gazing thoughtfully 
into the embers. 

The Union officer gave emphasis to his 
parting by a violent closing of the door, 
and, passing through the hallway of the 
hotel, descended the steps of the terrace to 
the street. he broad Missouri, scarce a 
distance of two hundred yards from where 
he stood, was full of floating ice, and the 
wind blew chill and frosty. Pulling his 
heavy coat about his shoulders, he walked 
rapidly down the street, toward the ferry. 

A group of soldiers greeted him respect- 
fully as he went on board the boat, and the 
captain, just entering the wheel house, 
stopped to hail him cheerily, Their greet- 
ings were scarcely noticed. ‘Taking a posi- 
tion near the bow, he gazed, moody and 
silent, upon the ice tossed upon the turbid 
current, until the heavy jar as the boat 
touched the wharf apprised him that the 
passage of the river was accomplished. 

A sergeant came from the little cluster of 
buildings upon the Howard shore, and, 
when the ropes were made fast, stepped on 
board. Colonel Crawford accosted him. 

‘“ Who is in command of the picket, Jen- 
nings?’”’ 

‘‘Tieutenant Foster, sir.’’ 

‘*Whiere is it?” 

‘The sergeant swung about and pointed to 
a spot where the road wound away from the 
white buildings to a slight eminence, and 
then lost itself in the woods beyond. 

‘* Behind the bluff, sir,’? he said, ‘‘ There’s 
another a half mile below.”’ 

Nodding his thanks, the officer passed 
up the incline from the boat, and walked 
briskly in the direction indicated. Round- 
iiig the promontory, he came upon a group 
of soldiers clustered about a fire built beside 
the roadway. ‘The lieutenant in charge 
came to meet him. 

“Why, how are you, 
ford?’’ was his greeting. 
you over here? ”’ 

“ Good afternoon, Foster,’ 
the conventional question ignored. 
I have your horse for a few hours ?’’ 

‘“My horse?’’ was the surprised reply. 
“Tor a few days, if you desire. Will you 
use him on this side?” 

‘Only for a short ride. I will return 
him—in the morning, at latest.’’ 

‘Better take the picket, too,’’ suggested 
the lieutenant, with a smile. ‘I should 
feel surer that you would get back.”’ 

““T have no order for even your horse,”’ 
answered the colonel, ‘‘ but I fancy you will 
scarcely need him, It is but a step to the 
ferry.” 


Colonel Craw- 
“What brings 
’ was the reply, 
‘Can 


The lieutenant stared at him in silence 
for an instant. 

“Take him by all means, colonel,’’ he 
said, and turning to where the horses were 
tied at a worm fence, he selected his own 
from among them. ‘‘ You will find the 
pistols in the holsters,’’ he added, as he led 
the animal into the road. ‘‘ They may prove 
a valuable addition to those in your belt.’ 

“Thank you;’? and Colonel Crawford 
threw himself into the saddle. 

‘Tf you are delayed until after nightfall, 
I need hardly suggest that you should ap- 
proach the pickets with caution. I shall 
not be on duty—do you know the word ?” 

SOMES 

The colonel leaned over in the saddle, 
aud, clasping the hand of his companion 
for an instant, shook his bridle and rode 
rapidly away. The lieutenant stepped back 
among the group of soldiers. 

‘““ Who is he, lieutenant ?’’ asked one. 

‘*Colonel Crawford, of a New York regi- 
ment. He has beenon detached service in 
St. Louis, and came up recently to visit his 
brother, a civilian doctor at Boonville.”’ 

“It’s a risky ride out yonder,” said the 
soldier, with a shake of his head. ‘I 
would not insure your horse.’’ 

‘“No, nor I the colonel’s life,’? muttered 
the lieutenant. ‘‘ He saw some service in 
this country in the early part of the war— 
was with Zagonyi at Springfield, I under- 
stand. They say he’s a brave fellow. I 
hope he will get back.”’ 


” 


Lizette Haynes left the house, and stepped 
slowly down the path that led to the spring 
at the foot of the hill, The bucket was 
swinging idly in her hand, and she was 
singing softly as she walked, her thoughts 
far away from the scene surrounding her. 
The moon, a broad golden basin in the sky, 
was mingling its light with that of the de- 
clining day, and its bright shafts gleamed 
through the trees and made long shadows 
on the frosty ground. A pretty picture she 
made, with her bright, healthful face, and 
her lithe, active form clad in its close 
fitting dress of gray. A negro usually per- 
formed this errand, but tonight she had 
need of the exercise and the air, for her 
duties had kept her busy about the house 
during the day. 

Passing beyond the gate, she stepped into 
the road, when the footfall of a horse ar- 
rested her, and almost immediately a 
stranger drew rein at her side. Noting his 
uniform, she cast a look almost of terror at 
him as he dismounted from his steed. He 
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lifted his hat with an air of soldierly cour- 
tesy, and accosted her : 

‘‘Can you direct me to the home of Dr. 
Haynes ?”’ 

‘‘My father? He lives here.”’ 

He regarded her long and closely, his 
steadfast gaze causing her cheeks to flush 
in the mingled light. 

‘‘Do you wish to see him ?’’ she asked. 

“Only for the purpose of requesting 
shelter. I am told that his house is always 
open to the belated traveler.”’ 

‘‘Come,”’ she said, turning quickly. 

‘‘You have not yet done your errand. I 
will wait for you—or better, I will do it for 
you.”’ 

He took the bucket from her unresisting 
hand, and noting with a smile her anxious 
glance again turned up the road, stepped 
across to the spring, leaving his horse stand- 
ing unhitched at the fence. Filling the 
bucket, he returned to her side, and leading 
his horse passed with her through tlhe 
gate toward the house. Lizette paused at 
the doorway. 

** Adam !’’ she called softly. 

A negro came from the rear of the dwell- 
ing, starting with rolling eyes as he ob- 
served her guest. 

“Take the gentleman’s horse,’ 
“‘and see that he is fed.’’ 

‘*In the stable ?’’ asked the negro. 

“No; tie him in the hollow behind the 
crib, where he will not be seen. Loosen the 
girth a little, but leave him saddled. You 
may place the bucket there,’’ she added, 
to her companion, who watched her with a 
half amused smile, indicating a place upon 
the stoop. ‘‘ Adam will take it in when we 
return. Meantime you had better come 
with us, for it will be well for vou to know 
where your horse can be found without de- 


’ 


’ 


she said, 


lay. ‘These are perilous times.’ 
** You have experienced their dangers, I 
see,’’ was his reply, as he followed her. 
She did not answer. They had come to 
a narrow ravine, its banks lined with thick 
shrubs, through which a path descended. 
The negro led the horse down the declivity, 
and disappeared trom view. 
“You will find him there,’ 
pointing with her finger, and he observed 
in the moonlight how white and shapely 
was her hand. ‘‘ There is a bridle path 
leading through the meadow and reaching 
the main road a half mile beyond. My 
brother once found it a means of escape.’’ 
Colonel Crawford could not fail to note 
the sadness in her voice. Turning, they 
retraced their steps to the house, and he 
followed her through a wide hall into a 


she said, 
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large room, where a fire of logs was burn- 
ing. An air of cleanliness and comfort, at 
once inviting and suggestive of perfect care, 
pervaded the apartment. From a large 
chair near the blaze an old man arose to 
greet them. He was tall, slightly bent, 
and a long white beard that fell upon his 
breast gave his resolute face a benevolent 
and kindly air. 

‘* A stranger to see you, father,’ 
girl, presenting her companion. 

‘‘T am a colonel in the Union army, on 
my way to the county seat,’’ said the new- 
comer. ‘‘I was directed here for shelter, 


’ 


said the 


‘and came most gladly. I met your daugh- 


ter at the gate.”’ 

The girl made a grave inclination of her 
head, and then disappeared through a door 
which evidently led to the kitchen. 

‘* You are welcome, sir,’’ said Dr. Haynes. 
‘“*Place your coat upon the bed, and be 
seated at the fire. The air is cold.”’ 

‘*T rode so rapidly that I scarcely felt the 
chill,’’ replied the officer. 

“You are going to Fayette?’’ asked the 
old man. 

Wes; 

‘* Alone? ”’ 

‘““Yes. A detachment of Merrill’s Horse 
arrived there yesterday. I shall be safe 
enough if I escape danger on the road.”’ 

He drew his chair to the fire and spread 
his hands before the blaze. 

The old doctor regarded him in silence. 
He accepted his presence after the custom 
of his hospitable community, making no 
mention of the fact that his guest had not 
given his name. It was a time of war, and 
that the officer should have ventured alone 
into a guerrilla infested country excited no 
surprise in those who knew how desperate 
were the chances daily taken by men who 
had consecrated their lives to the struggle. 

Lizette entered the room again, and made 
ready for supper. The cloth was spread 
before the open fire, and the table drawn to 
where they would feel its cheerful in- 
fluence. A negro girl assisted her, and 
when the repast was laid she took her seat 
at the head and bade her father and his 
guest come. 

The Union officer watched her closely. 
He noted her calm and quiet face, and 
marked the almost reverent manner with 
which she administered to the wants of her 
aged parent. There was a volume of ten- 
derness in her caressing eyes, over which 
the long lashes drooped, as her father be- 
sought God’s blessing upon the meal. The 
invocation was as lengthy as it was earnest, 
and at its close their guest was commended 
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to the protection of Heaven in all scenes of 
battle, strife, and danger. 

Supper was eaten in silence. A foe and 
an alien was at the board, and the thoughts 
of each were busy. Then the men resumed 
their seats before the fire. The negro 
Adam entered with fuel to replenish it, and 
assisted Lizette and her helper to clear the 
table. When they were alone the old man 
spoke. 

‘‘ Will your troops be long at Boonville ?’’ 

‘“‘T am unable to say,’’ replied the officer. 
“Tam not attached to that command, but 
I scarcely think they will withdraw soon. 
‘Their presence is needed in a country where 
the enemy is active and iusolent.’’ 

‘“There is but a feeble force to oppose 
them,’’ said the doctor. 

‘You area rebel, I have been informed,”’ 
said the officer. His voice was harsh, 
though he spoke with an effort, and the old 
man regarded him with mild surprise. 

‘‘Not a rebel in the sense that I have 
borne arms,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I am 
old and broken, or perhaps I should have 
been in the field. My sympathies are with 
the South.”’ 

‘‘T regret that such are your sentiments, 
but I shall not forget your generous hospi- 
tality. I will speak to the commander at 
the post, and see that the troops do not 
molest you.” 

‘“You are very good, but I am not without 
friends, even among the enemy. Ido not 
care for that, however. I have little to 
hold me to life—nothing but my love for 
my daughter.”’ 

‘She isa charming girl,’’ said the offi- 
cer. ‘‘ Her happiness is, of course, your 
chief desire.’’ 

‘‘T have said that it is all that binds 
me to life. To see her safely married and 
under the care of an honest protector is my 
only wish. I am content then to go to that 
rest from which the alarms of war cannot 
awaken me.”’ 

The old man bowed his head in the fire- 
light, his clasped hands trembling. The 
face of the Union officer softened. 

‘*T have learned at the post that young 
Dr. Crawford visits you. Do you know him 
well ?”” 

Dr. Haynes raised his head, and looked 
earnestly at his guest. 

‘“As well as we find it possible to know 
young men in these times,’’ he replied. 
‘*Lizette thinks kindly of him, and every 
report is in his favor. He is from the East.’’ 

‘““T know him well,” said the officer. 
‘‘ His people are strong Unionists.”’ 

‘It is to his credit that he does not share 
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their prejudices,’’ said the doctor gravely. 
‘“‘He is by nature gentle and opposed to 
strife, but he does not lack courage, nor, as 
I believe, character. He has told me of his 
people.”’ 

‘‘Has he told you, sir, that they would 
never receive 4 

He paused, as the doctor arose to his feet 
and stepped to the entrance leading to the 
kitchen, placing his hand to his ear and 
listening intently. The door opened, and 
Lizette appeared. 

‘*Do not be alarmed, father,’’ she said. 
‘*Some horsemen were in the road, but they 
did not stop. I have sent Adam down by 
the orchard to watch.”’ 

“They are gone ?”’ 

“Yes. The blinds are drawn and the 
house is dark.”’ 

She closed the door, and the doctor re- 
sumed his seat. 

““The absence of a light will not deter 
them,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Pardon me,’’ he 
continued with true Southern politeness. 
“The presence of your troops has filled the 
country with fugitives. The guerrilla bands 
are breaking up, and the men going South. 
Should some of these rovers come here, as 
they often do, you would be in danger. 
Proceed, sir—you were speaking of young 
Crawford.” 

The face of the officer was thoughtful. 

‘Your daughter has sent the negro to 
watch. Are these precautions for me?’’ 

“You are our guest,’’ said the old man 
simply. ‘‘ It is our duty to care for you.”’ 

“You are generous, sir, to an avowed 





enemy.’”’ 

‘*Noman is my enemy,’’ replied the doc- 
tor. ‘‘ You are a stranger who has found 
shelter beneath my roof and eaten of my 
bread. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’ I do not love 
the cause for which you fight, but so many 
considerations are involved in this fright- 
ful struggle that one may be well pardoned 
for error. God will protect the right.” 

“‘T thank you,’’ said his guest humbly. 
“Your daughter is your only child ?”’ 

The old man’s white head bowed low. 

‘She is all that is left me, since my son 
is gone.”’ 

“ He was killed with the army, I have 
heard,’’ said the soldier, his voice grown 
softer. 

‘“At Springfield. He was a noble boy, 
the very flower and essence of my life. It 
broke his sister’s heart, and nearly killed 
me. Poor girl! She has his face, and her 
gentle eyes, when they are turned upon me, 
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speak so strongly of him that they thrill 
my soul with his memory. They were 
brave eyes, too—how they sparkled with 
the ardor of our cause, when he left us! I 
do well to love it, sir. He died at the head 
of his men. Ah me!”’ 

‘At Springfield, you said ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, The town was surprised at a time 
when his sister and I were there to visit him, 
and he went out to defend it. The Federals 
were beaten off, but my boy was killed. We 
found him outside the lines, lying under a 
wide oak, his sword broken in his hand, and 
his horse standing like a sentinel over his 
body. He was a lieutenant, and his slayers 
Zagonyi’s men.’’ 

‘*Zagonyi’s? He had his sister’s face— 
and his hair was dark, like hers ?’’ 

‘As dark as midnight. A curl rests over 
my withered heart at this moment.’’ 

The bronzed face of the Union officer had 
blanched to a ghastly white. His broad 
frame trembled, and his hands were tightly 
clenched. He stared blankly at the figure 
drooping before him, and closed his eyes to 
shut out the old man’s pitiful face. But the 
darkened lids could not shut out the vision 
that was pictured before him, bright under 
the sun of a memorable day in his life. 

He was with Zagonyi on that fatal day, in 
one of the most daring assaults of the war; 
and now he was riding again—riding, while 
he sat shuddering in his seat, and the fire- 
light cast his trembling shadow on the floor 
of the bereaved father’s home. He heard 
again the scattering volley that swept them 
as they rode, and felt the shock as the op- 
posing forces met. Now he battled away 
from the others, and his horse bore him out 
of the press of the waving swords. Hesaw 
again the youthful face of the antagonist 
who confronted him, the fearless eyes that 
gleamed upon him as their blades met, and 
then looked forth with an agonized surprise 
as his sword went to the hilt. He paused, 
even inthe ardor of conflict, to cast a look 
of regret at the boyish form of the lieuten- 
ant, motionless under the oak where they 
had fought. ‘The picture was burned into 
his brain, and as he rode away, echoing the 
clarion shout of his comrades, he carried 
with him a memory of the faithful steed 
that hung over the body of his victim. 

‘There was a sound without—-a noise of 
hasty steps, of the door flung open, and 
breathless voices in the kitchen. 

‘Tt is Adam—he has returned,”’ cried the 
doctor, rising hastily. ‘* What is it?’ he 


inquired, as Lizette appeared. 
The girl's face was pale and frightened, 
and she spoke quickly. 
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“The guerrillas, father ! They are here !”’ 

They were even then in the yard, and 
the trampling of horses was plainly heard. 

“To the room above and conceal your- 
self—quickly !”’ said the doctor to his guest. 
‘* Not a moment is to be lost !’’ 

He pointed to the stairway in the rear of 
the room, and seizing the blue overcoat 
from the bed thrust it hastily under the 
cover. The colone} paused for an instant, 
as though to take up the belt of pistols on 
the mantel, but a hand was even then upon 
the door, and he turned and _ rushed hastily 
up the stairs. 

‘‘Here, you—Adam!’’ called a_ sharp 
voice from the yard. ‘‘ Move out here and 
watch these horses !”’ 

Lizette fled into the shadows of the kit- 
chen, and as the negro obeyed the sum- 
mons, half a dozen men entered the house. 
The old doctor met them on the threshold. 

‘* Ah, Frank—good evening, boys,’’ was 
his welcome. ‘‘ Come in.” 

‘*Good evening, doctor. A cheerful fire 
you have here. You know all these fellows, 
I believe.’ 

Their leader was a well appearing, vigor- 
ous young ian, dressed, as were his com- 
panions, in the fantastic costume of the 
Missouri guerrillas, begirt with weapons, 
aud their belts and holsters twined with 
colored ribbons. 

‘‘We stopped to say farewell,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘The country is full of Yankees, 
and we leave old Howard tonight.” 

The doctor greeted the men one by one, 
and offered them seats about the fire. 

‘*So you are off for the South,’’ he said. 
‘‘T trust you have not already delayed too 
long. May peace and safety go with you!” 

‘*Safety will go with us, I hope, but 
hardly peace,’’ laughed the guerrilla. ‘‘ We 
shall leave a trail behind us to mark our re- 
treat. There are six good men here to see 
that Basil Haynes is revenged, doctor. But 
where is Lizette? We must see her before 
we go.”’ 

The doctor gazed steadily into the fire. 

‘*She will be in shortly, boys,’? he re- 
plied. ‘I am sorry that you are compelled 
to leave Howard, but it cannot be for long. 
The victors must sooner or later grant you 
amnesty, and then you can return to us 
once more,’’ 

‘“‘Ammnesty! Do you think the bloody 
Federals will ever pardon ws? ‘There will 
be a price put upon our lives, and it will be 
years before we can venture out of Mexico. 
Ah !—~—”? 

The speaker rose to his feet, and, grasp- 
ing a portion of the blue cloth that pro- 
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truded from the cover, drew the Union 
officer’s coat from the bed. His eyes 
flashed about the room, and alighted upon 
the belt of pistols above the fireplace, its 
telltale letters upon the brass clasp. 

‘“‘What is this??? he shouted. ‘A Yan- 
kee !”” 

His comrades sprang erect, their weapons 
out on the instant. 

“Where is he? You have concealed 
him !’? he cried. ‘‘ By heavens, doctor, this 
is like your Christianity, but it’s poor senti- 
ment !”’ 

‘“ Boys!’’ cried the old man entreatingly 
—' boys !”” 

‘“No words—where is he ?”’ 

The old man was silent. 

“Quick—let us search the house !’’ 

The door above was flung open, and the 
Union colonel slowly descended the steps. 
He had heard what had passed. He was 
unarmed and helpless; better to face death 
bravely than perish like a rat in a trap. 

The weapons of the guerrillas came 
quickly to a level, covering him closely as 
he stepped into the room. 

The old man raised his hands appealingly. 

“Do not harm him, boys! He is my 
guest.” 

“T am your prisoner, gentlemen,’’ said 
the soldier, with dignity. ‘‘I yield to num- 
bers.”’ 

A laugh came from the group, and the 
leader said mockingly : 

‘A prisoner! Do the Federals take pris- 
oners in Howard? By heavens, sir! You 
are allowed one minute for prayer.”’ 

The face of the officer paled visibly. 

“Spare him, Frank,’’ cried the old man. 

‘“You plead in vain, doctor,’’ replied the 
guerrilla roughly. ‘‘ He has but an instant 
to live.” 

‘Not before iny eyes,’’ continued the 
old man. ‘‘If his life is forfeit to the terri- 
ble chances of this strife, take him from 
the house. Do not desecrate my hearth 
with murder.” 

‘Leave the room if you would not see it,”’ 
replied the other, his eyes gleaming. ‘‘ You 
waste time, man,’’ he said to the soldier. 

With a quick bound the Union officer 
possessed himself of his weapons. ‘The 
movement was successful only because it 
Was entirely unexpected. By keeping the 
person of the old man between himself and 
his assailants, he was enabled to draw 
a pistol from the holster. ‘The guerrillas 
closed in quickly, and thrust the doc- 


tor away, only to fall back before another 
and a more startling apparition. 
Lizette had entered the room, and with 
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arms outstretched flung herself before the 
helpless man. With her back pressed close 
against him, she faced his assailants. 

“Stop, Frank Wildmay !”’ she cried. ‘‘ If 
you will not heed my father’s entreaties, 
listen to me !”’ 

The threatening pistols fell instantly. 
The man’s manner was almost humble. 

‘** Lizette!’’ he said. 

‘“*'Ves,’? she answered. ‘‘I, who have 
known you since we were boy and girl to- 
gether; I, whoshared with you your school 
days, and have known you as a brother 
almost as dear as the loved one gone; I, 
upon whose head your dead mother’s hand 
has rested almost as tenderly as upon your 
own, aim here to see if you will shed inno- 
cent blood beneath my roof, and let me 
know you henceforth as a cruel murderer !”’ 

‘* Innocent blood ?”’ echoed Wildmay, re- 
covering. ‘*That is too much, Lizette, 
when it is he who drives us from our homes, 
whose men have made this county a grave- 
yard, and filled it with-our friends! Stand 
aside, Lizette. We will give him a chance 
—he has his weapons.”’ 

‘*A chance!” she exclaimed scornfully. 
““A chance, with six against him! His 
blood is innocent because he is a stranger. 
No! no!” she shrieked, as they pressed 
her aside. ‘‘Spare him, Frank! if not for 
my sake, for that of my dead brother, who 
was your friend—in 47s name, and by the 
memory of the time when we were children 
together, and knew no evil!”’ 

The officer staggered away from the 
shelter of her body and reeled against the 
wall. His pistol fell upon the floor. Wild- 
may paused irresolutely. 

“Spare him,’’ she pleaded, and her 
flushed face was beautiful in its solicita- 
tion. ‘‘ Leave him in peace, and this deed 
of mercy will plead for vou all henceforth, 
Do this for me, and I swear to you I will go 
this night, alone, to the churchyard, and 
tell of it to Heaven above your mother’s 
grave !”’ 

It was an appeal at once to his memory 
and his superstition. ‘The exaggerated lan- 
guage and sentiment, characteristic of a 
Southern community of impulsive and ex- 
citable nature and disposition, conquered, 
and her words went home. 

“You need not go there,’’ said Wildmay 
in a low voice. ‘* Heaven would hear vou 
anywhere, Lizette.’’ He returned his pistol 
to its sheath, and nodded to his threatening 
fellows. ‘*Good by,’’ he said, extending 
his hand, 

The girl grasped it eagerly. Without a 
glance at their foe the guerrillas pressed 
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about her, clasping her band inturn. The 
old man stood at the door, his hands raised 
in benediction ; and with bowed heads they 
passed under his uplifted palms and out 
into the night. There was a noise among 
the tethered horses, a few sharp words to 
the waiting Adam, and then a scurry of 
rapid hoofs. 

The occupants of the chamber stood in 
silence until the sound of their departure 
had died away. Then Lizette reeled to her 
knees beside the bed. 

Dr. Haynes turned to his guest. 

‘* Make your departure at once,’’ he said. 
“Others may come, and we may uot be 
able to shield you again. This scene has tried 
my daughter terribly. Go, and may Heaven 
see you safely to your lines !”’ 

He waved his hand as if in farewell, 
and, kneeling beside his daughter, his lips 
moved in prayer. The soldier belted his 
weapons about him, and drew on his heavy 
coat. He stood for an instant, regarding 
the motionless figures, as if to thank them, 
and then, realizing how futile were words, 
stepped into the hall and left the house. 

The moon was high in the heavens, and 
shone with almost the light of day upon 
the frost. He stopped and listened as a 
distant sound came to his ear. Gazing in- 
tently down the road, he made out the 
figure of a single horseman approaching 
rapidly. He lingered for a moment to 
await his coming, and then, as if moved by 
another impulse, passed to the rear of the 
house and made his way to the gulch, de- 
scending to the thicket where his horse 
was tied. The animal welcomed him with 
a low whinny, and, pausing to tighten the 
girth, he released the halter and led the 
steed up the embankment. He did not 
follow the road that had been pointed out 
to him, but made his way back to the door 
of the dwelling. 

The house was new silent, and its inmates 
had apparently retired, but a horse was 
fastened at the gate, and its rider was evi- 
dently within. Letting his halter trail from 
his hand, the colonel approached the door 
and knocked. Lizette opened it with a 
startled face. 

‘“You!’’ she gasped. 

The old doctor was gone from the room, 
but before the fire stood a younger and 
more robust figure—a man who started for- 
ward with a cry of surprise. 

‘Brother !’’ he exclaimed, as the tall 
form of the Union officer appeared in the 


doorway. ‘‘I feared you would come here 


when I learned that you had left the out- 
post. 


” 





Lizette was just speaking 
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“Your brother !’’ cried the girl. 

Colonel Crawford approached the young 
man in silence, his stern face convulsed. 
His heavy arm fell across the shoulders of 
his brother, and he drew him into a close 
embrace. 

‘Forgive me, Ned,’’ he said in a voice 
that trembled with emotion. ‘‘ Forgive 
me!” 

“John! John!’’ was the startled and 
grateful reply. “Is it all right between 
us—and Lizette ?”’ 

The colonel turned towards the wonder- 
ing girl, his arm yet about the shoulders of 
his brother. She put out her hand with a 
gesture of conciliation—a suggestion of 
peace between them, but withdrew it quickly 
as his own remained motionless at his side. 

“Forgive me,’’ he said softly, as her 
brow fell. ‘The man who fought with— 
those who slew your brother—should not 
affront the woman who saved his own un- 
worthy life.’ 

““T understand you,’’ she said with a 
smile ; ‘ but I hope we are no longer foes.” 

He sighed deeply. 

‘“Alas! You do not understand me,”’ he 
muttered. 

Lizette glanced anxiously at the door. 

‘“T can guess why you return,’’ she said, 
‘“but you can see your brother tomorrow. 
Please go at once, Colonel Crawford. 
Every moment is full of danger.”’ 

He moved to the doorway, and paused 
again upon the threshold. His brother 
started forward as if to accompany him, but 
the colonel waved him back. 

‘*Remain with Miss Haynes,’ he said, 
*‘until you have learned how deeply I am 
in her debt. I prefer to ride alone. How 
I am to thank her, I do not know.”’ 

‘*Oh, do go!” urged the girl, raising her 
hands with a gesture of entreaty. ‘‘I can 
guess what you would say, but it is useless. 
We will meet again—tomorrow, at Boon- 
ville, if you like.” 

He regarded her earnestly from beneath 
his dark brows. 

‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘it will be long until we 
meet again, but always I shall think of you 
and bless you. As for you, Ned, I will take 
your love to our father. I will tell him of 
the wife you will some day bring to his 
home, who will help you to brighten his 
life when her duty here is done. Not even 
your lover’s tongue could say the words 
that I shall speak—and feel. Farewell!” 

The brothers’ hands clasped warmly, and 
he was gone. ‘Two figures, their arms 
about each other, watched him from the 
doorway as he rode away in the moonlight. 
Fortune L. Storr. * 
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DAVID ALL OVER. 


ARY had had the average number of 
\ trying experiences in her life. She 
had congratulated a girl on her en- 
gagement several weeks after it was broken 
off; she had seen a man killed by an elec- 
tric car, and had lost a silk petticoat 
directly opposite the broad windows of the 
University Club; but this was the worst of 
all. The steamer throbbed steadily ahead, 
its eyes fixed on Honolulu, and Mary sat 
alone in her stateroom, a three hours’ bride 
on a solitary wedding journey, while her 
husband in all probability was racing about 
the wharf, ready to jump in and swim for it, 
or dash his poor brains out against the 
nearest piles. 

t was David all over to get himself left, 
in his dear, blundering, absent minded 
way. Mary had shut herself into her state- 
room at once on their arrival, with a 
nervous dread of being pointed out as a 
bride, leaving David to go back and look 
up a inissing piece of luggage. The rest 
was easy to divine. David had a way of 
relying blindly on his own watch, which 
was too much like its owner to be depended 
onfor appointments. When it was taking 
its occasional rest cure, he trusted just as 
blindly to the nearest authority, were it 
only a painted wooden clock hanging over a 
jeweler’s door. 

“Well, if this doesn’t cure him of being 
late to things, nothing on earth can,’’ she 
said with a little gasp of dismay. She had 
waited impatiently for him while the 
steamer cut its long furrow down the bay, 
past the Fort, and out through the Golden 
Gate, a little hurt that he should not come 
toher at once. It was only when she heard 
the whistled good by and don voyage of their 
fussy little escort that she began to feel 
alarmed. People were standing in twos 
and threes around the deck when she went 
up, but no David was among them. With 
anxiety rapidly turning into anguished 
certainty, she crossed over to a deck hand 
Who had been standing near them when 
they came on board. 

‘Have you noticed—did you see a tall 
man in a long ’? she began to inquire 
tremulously. 

“You mean the one that come on with 
you?”’ interrupted the deck hand. ‘‘He 





went ashore about fifteen minutes before we 
started.” 

Mary grew very white, and clutched the 
rail by which she was standing. The sailor 
grinned a little. He had seen landlubbers 
act that way before. 

‘* He was going to look upa bag of mine,”’ 
she managed to say. ‘Did he come back 
with it?” 

‘No, ma’am ; 
again,’’ said the sailor. 
rough for you, ma’am, 
more comfortable below.’ 

Mary gave a despairing glance at the dis- 
appearing cliffs, and the far away dot that 
stood for their pilot boat, then hurried 
back to her stateroom. So this was the 
result of all their planning and scheming, 
this was the fulfilment of their beloved 
dream! Thereare few things more depres- 
sing than a honeymoon without a husband, 
and Mary spent the next hour of her wed- 
ding day in tears. One thing she vowed, 
and that was that no one on board should 
find out her absurd position. She would 
fib, prevaricate, lie, rather than they should 
laugh at her and make slighting, humorous 
remarks about David. She preferred to do 
all the upbraiding herself. 

The stupid / But oh, the poor, poor boy, 
what he must be enduring! She cried a 
little more for his distress, then went to bed, 
and for two days was so miserably ill that 
she was glad David had not come, and did 
not care if she never saw him again. 
Love and nausea cannot possibly coexist in 
the same breast. 

On the morning of the third day she 
crawled out on deck and buried herself in 
her steamer chair, a most dilapidated little 
bride. Sun and wind and a long sleep did 
their best, and by noon she began to look 
around with some interest. 

‘* You’re feeling better, aren’t you? ’’ said 
a voice from the next chair. Mary turned 
gratefully, for she was desperately lonely. 

“Indeed I am,’’ she said. ‘‘It has been 
dreadful.” 

““Too bad,’’ said the other sympathetic- 
ally. She was a stout, commonplace wo- 
man, against whom the sea evidently had 
no grudge. Perhaps he considered that a 
wonlan who could knit red worsted slippers 
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“It’s getting a bit 
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with all his glinting splendor stretched 
lazily before her eyes was not worth troub- 
ling. ‘* You all alone?” 

‘*Ves,’’? said Mary bravely. ‘‘My hus- 
band found at the last minute that he could 
not come.’? Which was literally true. 

‘* Well, you were real plucky to come off 
without him,’’ said her neighbor. ‘‘I’ma 
perfect old granny about leaving Mr. Brad- 
ley. I tell him I don’t goif he don’t, and 
that settles it.’’ 

Mary winced under the implied rebuke, 
and turned to a less dangerous subject. 
‘‘How fast you knit,’’? she said. 

Bradley gave a comfortable laugh. 

‘It’s bedroom slippers for Mr. Bradley,”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ He’s got plenty of carpet 
slippers, and felt ones, and dear knows what 
all, but he won’t wear anything but my 
pair of knit ones around the room ; and if 
I hide them, he goes barefoot to plague me. 
Of course he can’t more than get his toes 
in, and his heels are on the ground behind, 
but it don’t matter, those he will have. So 
I thought I’d see how he’d get along with 
a pair of knit ones that were meant for 
him. But isn’t that just like a husband?” 

‘*T—suppose it is,’’? said Mary vaguely. 

“You just have to make up your mind 
never to have a thing of your own after 
you’re married,’ the other went on. ‘I 
often say my switch is about the only thing 
Mr. Bradley don’t try to borrow.”’ 

“Yes, indeed,’? murmured Mary, op- 
pressed by a disquieting image of David 
shaving in her little silk dressing gown, 
with heels protruding from her pink rosetted 
slippers. 

‘““Mr. Bradley does take the queerest 
notions,’? went on his wife. ‘‘Just now 
he’s all for wearing those new pajama 
things. He thinks it’s swell, I guess. He 
brought home some red and yellow cotton 
before we left, and I promised to make hiin 
some while we are at the Islands, if I can 
get hold of a pattern. Does your husband 
wear them? ”’ 

“‘T haven’t the least idea,’? Mary began 
with indignant hauteur, but hastily added, 
“‘hiow they’re made, I mean. I’m very 
stupid about sewing. I think I will try 
walking up and down a little now.”’ 

“Want any help?’’ asked Mrs. Bradley 
as the other matron struggled out of her 
steamer chair. 

‘Oh, no. I can manage very well,’”’ said 
Mary, panting a little and starting some- 
what unsteaaily. Anything to get away 
from those terrible questions. After a few 
minutes she felt more steady, and was 
beginning to enjoy the exercise, when a 
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turn brought her face to face with a young 
man who exclaimed in glad surprise, 

‘*Well—it zs /” 

“Why, Mr. Hart, how do you do?”’ Mary 
exclaimed with the effusive cordiality wo- 
men show at an unwelcome encounter, 
“ What are you doing here ?”’ 

““T have just come flying out on business, 
I was going to look you upon my way back 
and see if you remembered me,’? he an- 
swered, beaming down at her and shaking 
her hand at intervals. 

‘““Three years isn’t a very long time to 
remember,’? Mary answered, inwardly wish- 
ing that he too had gone ashore to hunt up 
lost bags. How was she to explain herself ? 
The fact that she had, three years before, 
worn his college pin and danced at his 
Prom., and mysteriously run into him every- 
where she went in the long Eastern summer, 
was nothing to her now. Her world had 
dwindled down into David and not David, 
and the latter only cumbered the earth. 

‘IT had no idea you were on board,”’ he 
continued, 

“T haven’t been visible till this morn- 
ing,’’ Mary answered, edging towards the 
conipanionway. “I’m just going down 
now to try the experiment of eating some 
luncheon.”’ 

‘“Won’t you have it brought up here 
on deck ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Do let me send it up 
for you.”’ 

Mary shook her head, smiling, and dis- 
appeared below. She kept strictly to her 
stateroom the rest of the day, dreading 
questions and explanations, but the next 
morning sun aud sea were too tempting, 
and she slipped up to her steamer chair, 
planning to pretend sleep if any one found 
her. Her neighbor of yesterday, however, 
was already on deck. Mary heard voices 
bearing down on her, and caught the gleam 
of red worsted out of the corner of her eye. 
There was no time to fall into a plausible 
sleep, but she stared steadily out across the 
water in spite of the scraping of chairs and 
dropping of books beside her. 

‘* Feeling better, Mrs. McAllister ?”’ said 
the voice of Mrs. Bradley, and Mary turned 
with a start to see who bore the beloved 
name, only to meet four eyes fixed qutestion- 
ingly on herself. Then it flashed across her 
mind that she herself was Mrs. McAllister, 
Mrs. David McAllister, duly registered in 
the list of passengers that all who read 
might run and torment her with the fact. 

‘*Oh, yes, thank you, much better,’’ she 
stammered, recovering her wits. ‘I am 
rather tired, though.”’ 

Mrs. Bradley did not know the subtle 
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language of tact well enough to supply the 
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indicated ‘‘ too tired to talk,’’ so she went 
on with voluble friendliness : 

“ Vou look a lot better than you did yes- 
terday, don’t she, Iily? I don’t know as 
you've met my friend Miss Clark, Mrs. 
McAllister ?”’ 

Mary, being naturally the sweetest and 
most courteous of souls, tried to look as if 
she was pleased with the introduction, and 
Miss Clark, recognizing and resenting the 
effort, tried to look as if she wasn’t. 

“Tsn’t it lovely this morning ?’’? Mary 
said cordially, doing penance for her inward 
shrinking from this big featured, emanci- 
patel looking woman. 

“Ves; is it not?’ was the somewhat 
chilling reply. 

“Ain't it, though?’ added Mrs. Bradley 
genially, though too much absorbed in nar- 
rowing a red worsted toe to look up. ‘‘It 
was just like this the whole way when Mr, 
Bradley and I went on our wedding trip. 
Funny sort of a way to spend your honey- 
moon,’ she added to Mary, ‘‘ but Mr. Brad- 
ley can always get passes, so we thought 
we'd try it.’’ 

“Tt must have been a delightful experi- 
ence,’’ enunciated the other woman. 

“We left the day we were married,”’ Mrs. 
Bradley went on, laughing softly to herself, 
‘“‘and a year from that day there was four 
of us to keep the anniversary—me and Mr, 
Bradley and the twins. Some don’t make 
much of anniversaries, but we always keep 
ours. Don’t you, Mrs. McAllister ?”’ 

“T like the custom,’’ was Mary’s diplo- 
matic answer. . 

‘*How do you keep an anniversary, Mrs. 
McAllister??? Miss Clark asked with a jocose 
air not at all in keeping with the narrowing 
of her little light eyes. ‘‘ Mrs. Bradley 
always goes on a picnic, I know. What is 
your method ?”’ 

Mary felt ‘‘ bride’ written in large letters 
across her forehead, and colored as she an- 
swered confusedly, 

“Oh, in different ways; just as it hap- 
It depends on the time of the year 
How old 


pens, 
—I should say, on the weather. 
are your twins, Mrs. Bradley ?’’ 

‘Just seven, both of them,’’ with a smile 
of motherly pride. 

‘Did you not find twins a deal of care?” 
said Miss Clark. ; 

“Well, one baby takes all your time, and 
two can’t take much more than that,’’ was 
the placid answer. ‘‘ They're real ’cute now 
in their little sailor pants. I’ve promised 
to take them next time I go down to the 
Islands, and they’re ’most crazy over the 
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idea. Have you any children of your own, 
Mrs. McAllister ?”’ 

Mary started a little. 

‘* No,”’ she said, wishing Miss Clark’s pale 
eyes would relax their watch for a second. 

‘*Children do not seem to be the fashion 
in some sets,’’ said that young lady in a 
general way. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Lily. Oftentimes it’s 
the will of the Lord that settles those 
things, not fashion,’’ interposed Mrs. Brad- 
ley with kindly intentions. ‘‘Is your hus- 
band fond of children ?’ 

‘‘T—don’t know,’ said poor Mary, too 
uncomfortable to know what she was say- 
ing, and looking wildly around for a way of 
escape. She felt as though Miss Clark’s 
sharp little eyes had screwed her to the back 
of her chair. Just then Mr. Hart strolled 
past, and met her appealing glance with an 
amused one at her two companions. 

‘* How long have you been married ?”’ the 
catechism went on, but Mary was spared 
answering by a masculine voice that broke 
in with, 

‘“Don’t you want a constitutional, Miss 
Huntirgton?”’ 

‘‘Indeed I do,” she answered, rising has- 
tily and starting off with nervous energy. 

‘““Were they boring you to death?’ he 
asked with amused sympathy. 

‘*T should think they were,’’ said Mary. 
Then it occurred to her for the first time 
that he had called her by her maiden name, 
and that the two women had looked oddly 
at her as she answered. ‘‘ But you know 
I’m not Miss Huntington any longer,” she 
added with an effort. ‘‘I am Mrs. McAllis- 
ter now.”’ 

‘You are married ?”’ he exclaimed, stop- 
ping short in his surprise. 

‘You aren’t flattering,’’ she said with a 
little laugh that was not very genuine. ‘‘Is 
it too hard to believe?” 

“JT had not heard about it,’’ he said 
gravely. ‘‘ Have you been married long ?’’ 

A dreary vision of the three interminable 
days she had dragged herself through sud- 
denly overcame Mary. 

“Oh, it seems along time,’’ she said, turn- 
ing away to hide the fact that she was on 
the point of crying. He said nothing, and 
for some time they walked up and down in 
silence, each thinking thoughts that would 
have greatly surprised the other. Then 
they fell into a long talk about people and 
places of three vears ago, tacitly avoiding 
personal history, and Mary went down to 
luncheon feeling almost cheerful, though 
saying to herself, 

‘*T suppose Mr. Hart is a very attractive 
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person, but how uninteresting everybody 
does seem beside David !”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Hart was reflecting, 

‘Poor little thing, she has evidently 
made an unlucky marriage. I wonder if 
the brute deserted her.’’ 

That afternoon she was sitting on deck, 
talking with Mr. Hart of past experiences, 
and for the moment oblivious of the dreary 
present, when Mrs. Bradley and Miss Clark 
came over and joined them. There was 
something deliberate in their movements, 
an air of active determination, which, com- 
bined with the absence of red worsted, 
made Mary’s heart sink. ‘They had both 
met her companion, and Mrs. Bradley be- 
gan with some mild coniments on the 
weather addressed to him, but somehow 
Mary could not lose an uneasy sense of a 
campaign on foot. 

‘It’s nice for Mrs. McAllister to have 
you along, since her husband couldn't 
come,’’ she said presently. ‘I suppose 
you’re a great friend of his.”’ 

‘‘T have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. McAllister,’ he answered with 
some stiffness. 

‘‘Your husband must feel pretty sure of 
himself to let you go off alone,’’ Mrs. Brad- 
ley went on, turning to Mary with labored 
playfulness. ‘‘ Why, my husband don’t 
want ine long out of his sight even now, 
and I’m not so young nor so good looking 
as I miglit be.”’ 

‘*T don’t think he will be anxious,’ 
Mary, furious at the color that would creep 
up into her face. 

‘“There is a great deal in being accus- 
tomed to things,’’ said Miss Clark in her 
smooth, impersonal way. 

‘‘T like traveling, but I never was one 
for knocking about,’’ Mrs. Bradley contin- 
ued. ‘We set up housekeeping just as 
soon as we got back from our bridal tour, 
and I suppose you did the same.’’ The 
tone was nonchalant, but it nevertheless 
demanded an answer. Mary felt the net 
settling cautiously over her head, but clung 
more tightly than ever to her secret. 

‘“Not immediately,’? she said, with a 
helpless glance at Mr. Hart, who was study- 
ing the horizon. 

‘‘T can see how one might desire to board 
for a spell, and take time to look about,”’ 
threw in Miss Clark with an interrogative 
note that Mary refused to notice. 

“Tt’s growing a little warm, don’t you 
think ?”? she said, preparing to rise. ‘‘I be- 
lieve I will try to find a more sheltered 
seat.”’ 

‘*Here’s my parasol. 
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as much shade as you'll find anywheres,” 
said Mrs. Bradley, opening it with a firm- 
ness that Mary had not courage to with- 
stand. Mr. Hart leaned against the bul- 
wark, apparently absorbed in his cigarette 
and the ocean, and Miss Clark looked on 
with the air of one who has set a dog to 
worry a kitten, and is quite well satisfied 
vith the result. 

‘“Speaking of honeymoons,’’ she said 
casually, ‘‘I saw an account in the paper 
the other day of a man who disappeared 
just a day or so after his wedding, and they 
found that his bride had first gotten hold 
of his money, and then murdered him, 
Nice sort of a woman, was she not ?” 

Her tone was carefully abstract, but a 
sudden terrible thought came to Mary, 
making her start up with a little cry. 
What if David had been hurt in some way 
—knocked down by a team or run over by 
acar? His habit of missing appointments 
was such an established fact that she had 
not once thought of any other explanation, 
And there was no cable, no wav of finding 
out the truth till these weary miles of water 
had been crossed again. Had he been lying 
hurt and helpless as she steamed out of the 
harbor? What did thiswoman mean? Was 
David murdered, and she, his wife, sus- 
pected of it? For the moment, it did not 
occur to her that Miss Clark could in no 
way have heard of it, even if it were true. 

‘* What is it? What do you mean?”’ she 
exclaimed, turning such a white face to her 
tormentors that Mrs. Bradley looked 
shocked and half remorseful, 

“It was something that happened in 
Montana,’’ said Miss Clark suavely. ‘“ The 
woian is in jailnow. Brady was the name, 
I believe.’’ 

Mary struggled to her feet with a wild 
impulse to get away and be alone, too much 
overwhelmed with this new idea of David 
seriously hurt, or dead perhaps, to notice 
the others or care what they were thinking. 
Mr. Hart started to follow her, but she 
shook her head with such a look of distress 
that he let her go, and did not see her again 
that day. 

Ferdinand Hart had a touch of romance 
in his nineteenth centuryhood, and a slight 
tendency to consider himself from a pict- 
uresque angle. No pose is really complete 
without a woman in it somewhere, and now 
the position of chivalric friend and defer- 
ential adviser of this wronged wife for whom 
he cherished a silent passion (well, he had 
been in love with her three years before, 
any way; a slight anachronism didn’t hurt 
the picture) appealed to him strongly. She 




















































was evidently in trouble, and dreaded ques- 
tions. Whatever she had done, he felt sure 
she was more sinned against than sinning, 
and he vowed to make this voyage a little 
oasis in the barren desert which some man 
had made of her life. She should have 
nothing to remind her of her troubles, no 
question asked or hinted, no unwelcome 
sympathy. He would be her knight errant, 
to guard her against all intrusive curiosity, 
and even against her own conscience, if 
need be. Of course he hadn’t the least idea 
that he thought all this. He merely felt 
vague instincts and resolves, which he him- 
self could not have translated into words, 
and would not have thanked anybody else 
for translating. 

The result was that the rest of the voyage 
was made as bearable for Mary as it could 
be with the burden of this new anxiety upon 
her; for each hour she felt more sure that 
some accident had befallen David. She 
clung to her resolve not to explain her po- 
sition, though an unpleasant little incident 
made it much harder. Coming up on deck 
late one morning, and seeing Mrs. Bradley 
and her friend in close communion with 
their backs to her steamer chair, she re- 
solved to slip across and rescue her novel 
and parasol, then retreat undiscovered. 
Mrs. Bradley’s voice was not so carefully 
modulated as it might have been. 

“She did seem like a nice little thing. 
Maybe she’s a grass widow,’’ she was say- 
ing as Mary approached them. 

‘‘H’m. Brass widow, more likely,’’ Miss 
Clark answered. ‘‘ That husband of hers is 
too thin.’’ 

“She don’t seem to know much about 
him,’’ admitted Mrs. Bradley. 

“That young man don’t seem to know 
much about him, either,’’? said the other 
significantly. ‘‘That was just a chance 
shot of mine about that murder, and you 
saw how white she turned. People don’t 
do that for nothing. It isn’t impossible 
that there was some one it was convenient 
to put out of the way before she came chas- 
ing after this Hart fellow. You'd better 
not have any more to do with her than you 
can help, Carrie. I don’t care for people 
who travel with more than one name.” 

‘Of course there’s something shady ; yet 
she did seem real sweet at first,’? said Mrs. 
Bradley, shaking her head regretfully. 

“Anybody can be sweet,’’ answered Miss 
Clark. 

For a second Mary was tempted to turn 
on them with the whole truth, then she 
shut her lips with angry scorn for them 
and their opinion, Besides, would they be- 
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lieve her? It certainly would sound fishy ! 
As she turned to slip away, she saw Mr. 
Hart standing not a dozen feet from her. 
Had he heard? Evidently not, to judge 
from his impassive face, as she hurried past 
him without a word. 

The next morning her eyes had dark 
shadows under them, and he noticed she 
avoided the other women, who were talk- 
ing together in small knots, often casting 
glances towards the lonely little figure look- 
ing fixedly out to sea. Or was it that they 
avoided her? He went over and joined her, 
and felt a battery of feminine eyes trained 
on his movements. 

‘“‘T want you to do something for me,”’ 
she said abruptly. ‘‘I am going back on 
the next steamer that returns. I have a re- 
turn ticket, but will you see about my state- 
room and all that as soon as we arrive? I 
hate to bother you, but I don’t exactly 
know how to do it, and I am so—tired.”’ 

‘Of course I will. I'll attend to every- 
thing for you,’’ he answered with a fervor 
that was not unmarked by the eagle eyes 
behind them. 

There was no crutched and bandaged 
David on the wharf to ineet her when she 
once more steamed through the Golden 
Gate, and, with a sinking heart, Mary hur- 
ried to the nearest telephone station. From 
both his office and his home came the same 
news, that Mr. McAllister had left on the 
third for his wedding trip, and wouid not 
be back for a week or so. If he had been 
merely hurt, they would have known about 
it. Then he had been lying unconscious 
in some hospital since the night of their 
wedding day, or aniong the unknown dead ? 
Mary leaned against the wall for a mo- 
ment, then, as a last resort, telephoned to 
the steamship company to ask if they knew 
anything of the whereabouts of one David 
McAllister, who was to have sailed on the 
third. There was a polite request to 
“hold the line,’? and a blank space of 
waiting, then the information that Mr. 
McAllister had left for the Islands by the 
next steamer, which was due in Honolulu 
on Thursday. 

“Thank you. Good by.’ And witha 
throb of relief that he was safe, poor little 
Evangeline turned away, knowing that she 
had passed her Gadrie/ on the ocean. 

On the following Thursday, David was 
standing blankly in a hotel office in Hono- 
lulu, vaguely repeating to himself that Mrs. 
McAllister had gone back to San Francisco 
by the last steamer. Several people had 
overheard the conversation, and glanced 
knowingly at each other and at him. 
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“You see there was a husband,’’ mur- 
mured a stout woman who was waiting for 
her mail. 

‘‘She seems to have given him the slip 
pretty well, does she not?’’ answered a tall, 
angular one. 

David turned hopelessly into the billiard 
room and walked over to a window, not 
noticing that the clerk had put several 
letters into his hand. They fell as he 
crossed the room, and a man picked them 
up and followed him. 

‘These yours—McdAllister?’’ he said. 
‘* You any relation toa Mrs. McAllister that 
came over a couple of weeks ago?”’ 

David absently shook his head. He 
thought that the man had asked him if he 
came over a couple of weeks ago. 

‘“She was a bird,’’ the other man said 
with a laugh. ‘‘ Some sort of a grass widow. 
She was traveling with that young fellow 
over there, but she went back on the last 
steamer. I guess he shipped her.’’ 

‘What are you talking about ?’’ demanded 
David, suddenly beginning to take in what 
was being said to him. 

‘* A birdy kind of a woman who came down 
week before last with that young Hart,’’ 
explained the other with achuckle. ‘‘Same 
name as yours, that’s all. The women 
picked up some queer tales about her. My 
wife—’’ But David’s quick temper was 
fully aroused, and Mr. Bradley was lying flat 
on his back, with billiard tables whirling 
strangely around him. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but you were talking 
rot about my wife,’? explained the new- 
comer; and that too was David all over. 
“Mr. Hart, I'd like to speak to you for a 
few minutes.” 

‘*T wish you would,’’ said Mr. Hart with 
disarming earnestness. ‘‘ Come and have a 
drink, and let’s get this straightened out.” 

The two went off together, and Mr. Bradley 
retreated to put Pond’s Extract on his head 
and tell his wife just what he thought of 
her confounded habit of repeating every 
little ragtag of gossip she heard. 

A week later, Mary and David were being 
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driven together from the wharf to a quiet 
little hotel in San Francisco, both talking 
at once and weeping over each other and 
trying to explain. 

‘‘How could I guess that my watch had 
stopped just ten minutes before ?’’ he kept 
saying. 

‘‘I was so certain you were hurt that I 
never dreamed of your following me,’’ Mary 
sobbed. 

‘‘And I never dreamed you wouldn’t wait 
for me, when you didn’t come back on the 
pilot boat. Business be hanged! Mary, 
let’s go on a wedding trip right now!”’ 

‘Oh, no! Let's get into a room and 
lock the door so that we shan’t lose each 
other,’ she said, holding tightly to his arm. 
“They told me at the office that you had 
been gone since the third,’’ she added sud- 
denly. ‘‘ What did you do all that time?” 

‘* Mary, I was so ashamed that I hid,’’ he 
answered solemnly. ‘‘Not a soul knows 
about this but Ferdinand Hart—though I 
suppose you’ve told the fe*vily?”’ 

‘*Nota word. I’ve been hiding too, Davy. 
We'll never breathe it to a soul.” 

‘‘ Now,’’ said David, as they stopped at 
the hotel, ‘‘ you collect your duds and we'll 
take the next train that goes anywhere. 
I’m going to have a wedding trip if it takes 
my last cent.’’ 

‘We've had two already,’’ laughed his 
wife happily, ‘‘ but I rather think the third 
will be the best. Oh, David, if it wasn’t 
just like you to get left behind!” 

‘“‘TLike me as I was, but not as I am,” 
said David. ‘‘I ama reformed character, 
Mary.”’ 

One of the comforts of Mrs. David Mc- 
Allister’s life isa big, soft steamer rug, sent 
as a wedding gift by a man she used to 
know in the East. They will tell you that 
she and her husband are dreadfully devoted, 
though she wasn’t in love with him at all 
when she married him; for some one 
asked her how she liked the trip to the 
Sandwich Islands and she said it was abso- 
lutely horrible—and that was her wedding 
journey, mind you. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
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‘‘ Beauty, like morality,’’ some sage has 
said, ‘‘ is a thing of custom and geographical 
lines ;’’ but the country that does not re- 
cognize the beauty of American girlhood 
has not been discovered. 





melancholy face, which yet held a beauty 
as inexplicable and as fascinating as that 
of a late autumn day ; but the beauty that 
most appeals to an American is that of the 


wholesome, satin skinned, fresh colored 





Miss Margaret Abbott 


seauty is something that no man is able 
to define. It does not altogether consist 
in health or in even and classical fea- 
tures. It is something very hard for the 
photographer or even the artist fully to re- 
produce. We have all seen a woman 
with irregular features, or with 2 sad and 

5 


girl with the glow of youth, enthusiasm, 
and happiness. America has not reached 
the point at which the young girl becomes 
a secondary social consideration.  Tinis 
month we have a ‘‘rosebud garden of 
girls,’’? with a matron or two to show what 
they may grow into. 
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Miss Adelaide Montgomery, the daughter 
of Mr. Edward Montgomery, came out of 
the school room a little over a year ago, to 
be a bridesmaid at the wedding of her 
friend, Miss Anna Gould, to Count Jean de 


TYPES OF FAIR 





WOMEN. 


girl into a finished woman of the world, 
who will make her American début next 
winter. 

Miss Margaret Abbott was a débutante in 
Chicago society last winter, and was con- 


Miss Alys Conally. 





From ap 


Castellane. Some weeks after the wedding, 
Miss Montgomery went to Paris, and found 
the gay city so delightful that she remained 
there until very recently. With the in- 
tuitions of the American girl in the mist 
exclusive clique of French society, she has 
gathered manners and impressions whi 
have in a few months changed a schc 51 


graph by Davis, Richmond. 


sidered one of the handsomest girls who 
had ever made her appearance among a 
gathering of women which, as the East has 
been obliged to concede, is a remarkable 
one. Miss Abbott is very tall, with the 
gracious development of a Juno, a beautiful 
voice, and a carriage indicating a dignity 
which is an inherent sense. Her mother, 
































Miss Adelaide Montgo rery. 


New York. 


From a photograjh by Davis & Sang 
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Mrs. Burton Smith and Her Sister, Miss Caroline Gordon 


From a photograph by Condom, Atlanta. 


Mrs. Mary Abbott, is often spoken of as 
Chicago’s cleverest woman, and she has 
trained her daughter most carefully. 

Miss Alys Conally is the daughter of 
Colonel J. K. Conally, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Paragraphers almost  invariabiy 
find some means of referring to the ‘‘ Vere 
de Vere’’ in describing this handsome 
Southern girl, for there is no woman in 
her world, young or old, who has a more 
patrician manner. When she was a 
child she spent three years with her uncle, 
J. L. M. Curry, who was United States 
minister to the court of Madrid, where the 
little blonde American girl was made the 
pet of the Spanish royal family, and learned, 
almost as a baby, all the stately etiquette of 
that most punctilious of courts. Later, her 
parents sent her back to Europe for six 
years, to finish her education, and to see 
something of society on both sides of the 
ocean. 

The Southern city of Atlanta, which has 
shown herself in the last year to have almost 
every good and pleasant thing, points with 
pride to her beautiful and charming women, 
who come of the representative families of 
the South. Mrs. Burton Smith and her 


sister, Miss Caroline Gordon, daughters of 
Senator and ex Governor Gordon, are 
known all over the South. They are famous 
in Washington as entertainers, and whier- 
ever they go a way is opened for these two 
striking figures. Mrs. Smith, who married 
thebrother of Secretary Hoke Smith, is near_y 
six feet tall, while her husband is six feet 
and fourinches. She and her sister are very 
athletic, riding and driving and bicycling 
with enthusiasm. Their brilliant, fresh 
colored faces and splendid carriage are thie 
results of their physical training. Miss 
Gordon is very musical, while Mrs. Smith 
devotes a part of her time to study and 
literature. Last year an article from her 
pen attracted some attention in one of tlie 
scientific monthlies. 

Another Atlanta girl who is an ent 
siastic bicyclist is Mrs. James English, 
whose marriage is so recent that she is still 
known as Rebie Lowe. After their wedding, 
Mr. and Mrs. English started for a long 
tour. Their families heard nothing from 
them for several days, when it was dis- 
covered that they had stopped in Savannah, 
had very quietly taken out their bicycles, 
and were spending their honeymoon in out- 
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ing dress taking runs into the beautiful 
Georgia country. Miss Lowe was—and is 
--up to date inall things. She takes up 
and tries every new thing, from books to 
fads. She was the leading belle of her 





recent marriage to Prince Albert Radziwill, 
presents a very unusual combination of 
types. Her mother, a daughter of the famous 
General Vidaurri, who was the unfortunate 
Emperor Maximilian’s prime minister, and 


Mrs. James English. 


From a@ photograph by Condon, Atlanta, 


native city, as much on account of her 
merry spirit, her enthusiasms and happy 
nature, as of her good looks. Daring, 
courage, and audacity have a beauty of 
their own, and Mrs. English has every bit 
Of it. 

Miss Leonor Milmo, whose first appear- 
ance in society was made at her sister’s 


governor general of the northern provinces 
of Mexico, traces her Spanish ancestry back 
to aconnection with the present reigning 
family of Spain. General Vidaurri’s wife 
was descended from the race that ruled 
Mexico before the Spanish invaders. Had 
hercountry remained an empire, Miss Milmo 
might have been a princess in her own 
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right. Her sister has become one in name 
as well as by birth. Miss Milmo’s father 
is an Irishman who has made a home and a 
great fortune in Mexico. His daughters have 
been educated in Europe, where they are 
better known than in the United States. 
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Lady Annesley, who was the beautiful 
Priscilla Cecilia Moore, daughter of William 
Armitage Moore, of County Cavan, Irelaid, 
is a fine contrast to most of our American 
women, She came up to London and con- 
quered everything before her, marrying ; 


o 





Miss Lecnor Miimo. 


Fro a photograph by Dupont, New York, 


No women have been more admired in 
New York than the beautiful Mexicans 
who have come here. They bring with 
them an indefinable atmosphere of romance. 
Many of them are of mixed blood, and 
have the cleverness, wit, and energy of the 
Anglo Saxon race combined with the 
dreamy beauty of the Latin domiciled in a 
semi tropical country. 


rich Irish earl, who had not long been 4 
widower. But it was said that Lord Annes- 
ley had seen the beautiful girl on her Irish 
hills, with her horses and her dogs, before 
she came to London. Lady Annesley is of 
the statuesque type, and corresponds more 
entirely with the English type of beauty 
than with our own. 

There is all over the world, at the present 
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Tne Countess of Annesley. 


Fron a photograph by Bassano, London. 


moment, one of those waves of admiration 
for beauty which have marked different 
eras. It came to the surface at the court of 
Napoleon, in the time of Francis I of 
France, and in the days of the Stuart 
dynasty of England. Beauty is always 
potent, but there come into every gener- 
ation some women who combine every 
grace of face and mind, who are immor- 
talized by painters and live in literature and 


tradition. The Cleopatras and Helens are 
women who might be called the geniuses of 
beauty ; and yet it is very likely that were 
we to have a plain black and white sun pic- 
ture of either, we should find it disappoint- 
ing. Our women of today are better cared 
for, have less restraint, more freedom of 
mind and body, than any women since the 
world began. They have everythixg to 
make them lovely. 





MY PASTORAL, 





I. 
| A { SAT with Phyllis ’neath a tree— 
7 a ; Or Phyllis deigned to sit with me. 
II. 
j I dared not breathe my love to her; 
oy I put my love in metaphor. 
Mi. 
I'he golden depths of Phyllis’ hair 
To the fair sun did I compare ; 
IV. v. 
Of shadows in some mountain lake Her pearly necklet was the mist 
Did her dark eyes, I said, partake ; Upon the fields, ere daylight kissed 
VI. 
And last I named the slender band 
That Phyllis wears on her left hand— 
VII. VIII. 
A little but a mighty thing, I threw my mandolin away, 
Some other fellow’s (hang him !) ring. Muttering, ‘‘ Sufficient for the day.” 
IX. 
Miss Phyllis turned her dainty head. 
“What made you stop? Go on,’’she said. 
X. x. 
I snatched the thing and twanged the cords, For this I sang: “‘ Miss Phyllis’ ring 
My heart less cruel than my words. Is like the sign, ‘ No trespassing.’ ”’ 


Mary Dawson. 
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| V.—THE LIVINGSTONS. 


4 FAMILY FAMOUS IN THE 

1 INFLUENCE IN COLONIAL AND 
POLITICAL OFFICES IT 

THE 


YHEN the States were invited to 
W set monuments of their greatest 
Revolutionary leadcrs in the rotun- 

a of the national Capitol, New York re- 


sponded with statues of Robert R. Living- 
ston and George Clinton. That Chancellor 
Livingston deserved the distinction there 
can be no question. There was no more 
active and influential champion of the patri- 





ANNALS OF 





SCOTLAND AND OF AMERICA—ITS GREAT 
REVOLUTIONARY TIMES, AND THE HIGH 
HAS HELD IN THREE STATES OF 


UNION. 


otic cause than he, and no family contrib- 

uted more to its final triumph than his. 
The first American -Livingston crossed 

the Atlantic in 1674, and settled in Albany. 


Chancellor Livingston. 


rrou @ phowgraph by Bierstadt, New York, after the portrait by John Vanderlyn, 


He came of a well known Scotch family. 
His father, the Rev. John Livingston of 
Ancrum, Teviotdale, in the county of Rox- 
burgh, was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed, in 1650, to offer the throne of Scot- 
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land to Prince Charles. Banished, later, for 
political nonconformity, John Livingston 
fled to Holland, where he died at Rotter- 
dam in 1672. His ancestry is thus stated 
in his own memoirs : 

My father was Mr. William Livingston, first 
minister at Monyabroch, where he entered in 
the year 1600, and thereafter was transported 
about the year 1614 to be minister at Lanark, 
where he died in the year 1641, being sixty five 
years old. His father was Mr. Alexander Liv- 
ingston, minister also at Monyabroch, who was 
in near relation to the House of Callendar, his 
father, who was killed at Pinkie field, anno 
Christi 1547, being a son of the Lord Living- 
ston’s, which house thereafter was dignified to 
be Earls of Linlithgow. 

Alexander, the fifth Lord Livingston, was 
a guardian of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, 
and his daughter was one of the four Marys 
of rank, all about the little queen’s age, who 
were chosen to be her companions and 
playmates. She is mentioned quaintly in 
an old ballad, or at least in one version of it 

Tast night the queen had four Marys, 
Tonight she’ll hae but three ; 

She had Mary Seaton and Mary Beaton 
And Mary Livingston and me. 


Judge Robeit R. Livingston, Fatner of Chancellor Livingston 


Redrawn from a portrait owned by Mrs, Rohert E. Livingston of Clermont. 
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Robert Livingston’s ancestry, and his alli- 
ance with one of the leading New York 
families by his marriage to Alida, daughte: 





Walter Livingston, Commissioner of the Treasury 


From a photegraph by Bierstadt, New York, after a miniature owned 
by Mrs. W, L, Livingston of Brooklan, 


of Philip Schuyler, speedily made him 
prominent in the colony. He was only 
twenty one when he was appointed ‘ secre- 
tary of Albany.’’ As clerk 
of Indian affairs, he gained 
knowledge of desirable 
lands along the Hudson 
River which the Indians 
were glad to sell, and he 
began to acquire property. 
The old Indian deeds, pre- 
served among the State 
documents, give interest- 
ing details of the terms on 
which these purchases were 
made. In twelve years 
Robert Livingston became 
an influential proprietor, 
and his estate was erected 
into the ‘‘ manor and lord- 
ship of Livingston”? by a 
grant from Governor Don- 
gan, of New York, which 
was confirmed subsequent- 
ly by a royal charter from 
George I. The manor con- 
sisted of nearly a hundred 
and fifty thousand acres, 
and included a great part 
of the present counties of 
Dutchess and Columbia. 
The first Robert Living- 
ston is described as a tall, 
handsome man of courtly 
manner, and his life was 
full of adventure as well as 
busy in the accumulation 
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of afortune. On the first of the two voy- 
ages which he made to England, he was 
shipwrecked off the coast of Portugal; on 





William Livingston, Governor of New Jersey. 


From a contemporary portrait. 


the second, he was made 
prisoner by a French 
privateer, and, in his 
own words, ‘‘ barbarously 
used,’’ His prominence in 
the colony excited envy, 
and made him bitter ene- 
mies who repeatedly 
planned his downfall. He 
was involved more than 
once in controversy with 
the representatives of the 
royal authority, and had 
to fight hard to retain his 
estates and his official po- 
sition. He was a member 
of the colonial assembly 
for many years, being 
elected speaker in 1718. 
He wasa man of strong in- 
dividuality, original ideas, 
and forcible character, and 
worthy to be remembered 
on his own account, inde- 
pendent of birth or rela- 
tionships — although the 
latter were of undoubted 
advantage to him in the 
New World. He died in 
1728, leaving the bulk of 
his property to his eldest 
son, Philip, who had al- 
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ready succeeded him as secretary of Indian 
affairs. 

Philip Livingston, second lord of the 
manor, was a merchant in New York. After 
coming into possession of the estate, he 
served as a member of both the provincial 
assembly and the council. He devoted 
much time to social life, entertaining at 
his three mansions—at New York, Albany, 
and the Manor—with a magnificence that 
vas remarkable for colonial days. 

Not long after the death of Philip Living- 
ston, and while his eldest son, Robert, was 
third lord of the manor, disputes began to 
arise between the governors of New York 
and Massachusetts over the boundary line 
which separated the two provinces, and 
frequent outbreaks of frontier hostility re- 

ulted. The contention was a disturbing 
one to the proprietors of Livingston 
Manor, because the eastern boundary of 
their estate formed part of the contested 
line. ‘The matter was not settled until the 
approach of the Revolution united the two 
colonies in defense of the greater principles 
involved in the struggle against Great 
Britain. 

Three other sons of Philip Livingston, 


Mrs. Robert R. Livingston, Mother of Chancellor Livingston. 


Redrawn from @ portrait owned by Mrs, Robert E. Livingston of Clermont, 
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the second lord of the manor, were men of 
influence in the colonies’ fight for indepen- 
dence—Peter Van Brugh, Philip, and Wil- 
liam. Peter Van Brugh Livingston, who 
built a mansion in New York, was asso- 
siated with his brother in law, Lord Ster- 
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Mrs John Jay and Her Chi‘dren. 
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ation of Independence, and was one of the 
first delegates to the Continental Congress. 
General Washington held a council of war 
at his home on Brooklyn Heights, before 
the retreat from Long Island. A graduate 
of Yale, he was referred to as one of the fif- 
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From a photograph by Bierstadt, New York, after the portrait by Kh. Ey Pine. 


mg, asa merchant, and became a member 
* the New York committee of one hun- 
ired chosen in the emergency of 1775. ,He 
was president of the first provincial con- 
gress, and took active part in many of the 
proceedings that led up to the beginning 
of warfare. 

Philip Livingston, his father’s namesake, 
was distinguished as a signer of the Declar- 


teen persons in the colony having a college 
education. He was a man of great public 
spirit, both in politics and philanthropic 
movements. He was identified with the 
beginnings of three institutions that are still 
in beneficent existence—King’s College, 
now expanded into Columbia University, 
the New York Society Library, and the 
New York Hospital, 
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William Livingston, the fourth of these 
famous brothers, was the ‘‘ war Governor ”’ 
of New Jersey, and his country house, 
known as Liberty Hall, near Elizabeth- 
town, was the scene of some notable events 
of the Revolution. British emissaries at- 


Saran Van Brugh Livingston, 





his recent correspondence with Washington 
and other Revolutionary leaders, they filled 
their foraging bags with a quantity of old 
law papers of no value. In their anger at 
their failure to capture the ‘‘ rebel Gover 
nor,’’? they cut the balusters of the stairs 


ae ed + 
Wife cf Cnicf Justice Jonn Jay. 
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From a@ phtograph by Bierstadt, New York, after a painting copied from a bracelet medallion, 


tempted to burn it on several occasions, 
but were still more anxious to capture the 
Governor himself, who, on account of his 
intense patriotism, was stigmatized by the 
enemy as ‘‘the arch fiend.’? On one oc- 
casion a detachment of troops was sent to 
Liberty Hall, but its owner had made a 
timely escape. ‘The soldiers ransacked his 
library, and, thinking that they had found 


and departed with loud threats of violence 
and fire. The papers they intended t« 
purloin had been hidden by his daughter, 
Miss Susan Livingston. 

When Alexander Hamilton came to New 
York from the West Indies, a poor and 
almost friendless boy, he was welcomed at 
Liberty Hall, to which he went with a 
letter of introduction to its proprietor, and 
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John R, Livingston, Brother of Chancellor Livingston. 


From a photograph by Bierstadt, New York, after a portrait owned by Miss 


E.iza Livines‘on, Gliniim, NL Y 


was aided with advice and practical assis- 
tance. It iscurious that Governor Living- 
ston was also a friend of the 
Rev. Aaron Burr, whose son 
was to be Hamilton's slayer, 
and that one of his published 
writings was a eulogy of the 
elder Burr's career. 

Sarah Van Brugh Living- 
stcn, Governor Livingston's 
daughter, anda famecus beauty 
of her day, wes married at 
Liberty Hall to John Jay, who 
became the first chief justice 
of the United States. Of Jus- 
tice and Virs. Jay, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison speaks thus, in 
a sketch of New York society 
immediately after the Revo- 
lution : 

Mr. Jay’s important relations 
to public affairs, his wife’s in- 
fluential family, their abundant 
acquaintance “with the 
of ligh society abroad, their 
wealth and hospitality, made 
cll cyes look to them for leader- 
ship. Their town house in 
low.r Broadway, a three story 
dwelling substantially built of 
hewn more than any 
other of its class caught and 
held ithe perfume of the old 
New York régime. In its pleas- 
ant rooms again end again as- 
sembled al. the gay and gallant 
folk. For some years before the Fron 
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national constitution gave to Americans a Pres- 
ident, Mr. Jay had been secretary for foreign 
affairs, an office entailing upon him the con- 
tinual exercise of hospitality to the diplomats 
and the members of Congress in New York. 
Of his wife, in the full bloom of her remark- 
able beauty, two pictures remain. One, with 
the tour and wreath of roses, is a miniature 
made in Paris, and the other is a profile from 
a portrait by Robert Edge Pine, with the gipsy 
hat and milkmaid simplicity of dress made 
fashionable among g7vandes dames by Marie 
Antoinette. Like that hapless sovereign, too, 
Mrs. Jay had the wonderful complexion de- 
scribed by Mme. Vigée Lebrun as her “ de- 
spair’’ in attempting to portray the queen. 
“ Brilliant is the only word to express what it 
was,”? wrote Mime. Lebrun about her royal 
sitter’s coloring, ‘* for the skin was so trans- 
pareut that it allowed of no shadow.” Mrs. 
Jay was said, indeed, soto resemble Marie An- 
toinette as to be once mistaken for her by the 
audience of a theater in Paris, who on the 
entrance of the American beauty arose to do 
her homage. 


Governor Livingston’s son, Henry Brock- 
holst Livingston, wasa prominent officer in 
the Revolution and afterwards became an 
eminent jurist, being appointed judge of 
the New York supreme court, and later an 
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associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Walter and Henry Walter Livingston, 
father and son, descendants of the first 
lord of the manor, were members of 
Congress, and the former was also one 
of the first commissioners of the Treas- 
ury. 

Although Robert Livingston, the first 
lord of the manor, left the bulk of his 
estate to his eldest son, Philip, he had 
set apart about thirteen thousand acres 
from the southern part, called the 
‘Lower Manor’’ or ‘‘ Clermont,”’’ 
which he bequeathed to his second son, 
Robert, in token of gratitude for his 
discovery of a plot on the part of some 
Indians to massacre the white inhabi- 
tants of the region. This Robert Liv- 
ingston was educated abroad, and was 
known asa man of unusual attainments. 
He early looked and longed for the in- 
dependence of the colonies. The story 
is told of him that one day, in the latter 
part of his life, during a conversation 
at Clermont with his son, his grandson, 
and Richard Montgomery, who mar- 
ried his granddaughter, Janet Living- 
ston, he exclaimed, ‘‘It is intolerable that a 
continent like America should be governed 
by a little island, three thousand miles 
away. America must and will be indepen- 
dent! My son, you will not live to see it ; 
Montgomery, you may ; Robert’’—turning 
to his grandson—“ you will.”’ 


The prophecy proved true. His son, 
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Edward P. Livingston, Lieutenant Governor of New York, and 


Son in Law of Chancellor Livingston. 


Published by the courtesy of the American Historical Register. 


Judge Robert R. Livingston, who married 
Margaret, daughter of Colonel Henry Beek- 
man, was chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by the New York Assembly to cor- 
respond with other Assemblies in regard to 
the various grievances of the colonies ; he 
was also a member of the Stamp Act Con- 
gress, and died on the eve of American 

















New Clermont, the Residence of Chancellor Livingston. 


General Lafayette was entertained here during his visit to the United States in 1824. 











Cnancellor Robert R. Livingston 


tutue by E. D. Palmer in the Capitol at Washington. 


There is a replica in the Capitol at Albany. 
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independence. General Montgomery fell 
at Quebec in 1775. The grandson, Robert 
R. Livingston, who married Mary Stevens, 
was one of the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion. He was a member of the committee 
of five appointed by Congress to prepare 
the Declaration of Independence, and would 
no doubt have signed that immortal docu- 
ment had he not been absent, attending the 
provincial convention of New York. He 
helped to draw up the Empire State’s con- 
stitution, and was its first chancellor, ad- 
ministering the oath of office when Wash- 
ington was inaugurated as President of the 
United States. Later, as minister to France, 
he was largely influential in procuring the 
famous Louisiana purchase for the United 
States. On his return to America, he was 
presented by Napoleon, whose warm friend- 
ship he enjoyed, with a snuff box contain- 
ing the emperor's miniature by Isabey. 

Chancellor Livingston was a friend of 
science, and became specially interested in 
the application of steam to navigation, be- 
ing associated with Robert Fulton in the 
launching of the first steamboat, the Cler- 
mont—nained after the chancellor’s home— 
on the Hudson River. He was also one of 
the founders of the American Academy of 
Fine Arts in New York. On account of his 
ability as an orator, Franklin called him 
“the Cicero of America.”’ 

Three brothers of Chancellor Livingston 
were nen of prominence—Edward, Jolin R., 
and Henry Beekman Livingston. The last 
named, a colonel in the Revolutionary ser- 
vice, was a close friend: f General Lafay- 
ette. Edward Livingston was a meniber of 
Congress from New York, and, later, Mayor 
of New York. By the dishonesty of an 
agent whom he had employed, his property 
was entirely swept away. Determining 
to pay off his debts, he went to New 
Orleans, to begin life anew. He soon rose 
to prominence in Louisiana, Finding, in 
his legal practice, a medley of civil and 
Spanish law, he drew up the code of pro- 
cedure which was adopted by the Legisla- 
ture. He was involved in a controversy 
with Thomas Jefferson, then President of 
the United States, in one of the most cele- 
brated cases of the time, in regard to the 
title and possession of some property known 
as Batture Sainte Marie. By winning this 
case he added much to his great reputation 
as a jurist. He was a member of Congress 
from Louisiana, a United States Senator, 
secretary of state in the administration of 
Andrew Jackson, and minister to France. 

His code of criminal law was one of the 
great works of Edward Livingston’s life. 

6 


It was almost ready for the printers, and in 
his anxiety that no possible errors should 
be found in it, its author sat up late the 
last night to compare it with the original 
draft. He finished his task, and dropped 
into a sleep from which he was roused by 
the alarm of fire. Rushing to the room 
where he had left his papers, he found 
them consumed, both draft and copy, with 
every note and memorandum, being re- 
duced to ashes. Although stunned by the 
niisfortune he resumed work at once, and 
was able to make a still more perfect code. 
The present writer has in his possession a 
letter from Edward Livingston to James 
Madison, which is cf interest as showing 
the warm friendship which existed between 
these two statesmen, and the kind feeling 
expressed by Mr. Livingston towards 
Thomas Jefferson. One passage, having 
an especially appropriate application to the 
present day, is here quoted from the letter, 
which was written from Paris at the time 
that Mr. Livingston was minister there : 


Long anay the effect of your example remain 
in restraining the undignified means pursued 
by those who have the ambition to become 
your successors ; but this seems past praying 
for. As the nation increasesin wealth, extent, 
population, and political importance, the first 
inagistracy acquires new attractions, and as ed- 
ucation and information become diffused, the 
number of candidates will go on to increase, 
among whom no one can have the claims to 
public gratitude and confidence which the 
great men of the Revolution so justly acquired. 
As a natural consequence, it will be endeav- 
ored to supply preéminence or merit, by supe- 
rior intrigue, by combinations with wealthy in- 
stitutions, with local interests, and frequently 
with politicians of different and adverse prin- 
ciples. There is, however, a redeeming qual- 
ity in the good sense and general information 
of the people which will, I trust, deliver the 
country from all such machinations, and in 
the end teach the candidates for office that the 
surest road to popular favor, is the plain path 
which you and your great predecessors, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, trod. 

Other members of the Livingston family, 
worthy of mention, are the Rev. Dr. John 
H. Livingston, President of Rutgers Col- 
lege from 1807 to 1825 ; Colonels James and 
Peter R. Livingston of the Revolution ; Ad- 
miral John William Livingston, who served 
in the Mexican and civil wars ; Edward P. 
Livingston, Lieutenant Governor of New 
York ; and Robert L. Livingston, at whose 
mansion, formerly the seat of Chancellor 
Livingston, Lafayette was entertained in 
the course of his journey up the Hudson 
River, when he visited the United States in 
1824 and 1825. 
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The Livingstons are an example of the 
important influence which certain famili¢s 
in America have exerted in the making of 
the nation. While statesmen like Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Franklin have helped to 
mold the character of our country, groups 
of men, less famous individually, but 
banded by ties of kinship, as well as 
patriotism, have been powerful factors in 
the development of the United States. 

The extent of the influence of the Living- 
stons, not only during the Revolution but 
in later history, may be judged from the 
fact that their alliance was regarded as 
essential to the Federalist party in the Em- 
pire State. In 1789, w'.en Alexander Hamil- 
ton alienated them by, ‘‘his imperious will 
and headstrong disposition,’’ in persisting 
that Rufus King, who had come recently 
from Massachusetts, should be _ elected 
United States Senator instead of a New 
York candidate of their choice, it was con- 
sidered one of the greatest blunders of his 
political life. James Madison acknowledged, 
in 1808, when nominated for the Presidency, 
that his success with the New York electors 
depended upon their support. 

In addition to the Livingstons who trace 
their ancestry directly to the first lord of 
the manor, there is a branch descended from 
his nephew, also named Robert Livingston, 
who came to America to assist him in his 
various offices, and who married Margareta, 
daughter of Colonel Peter Schuyler. 

Although altered conditions have wrought 
many changes in the old Livingston Manor, 
and its extent is far less than the ter- 
ritory of its founder’s charter, portions 
of the original estate still remain in pos- 
session of some of his present descendants. 
Tivoli-on-Hudson is now the railroad sta- 
tion for Clermont. The original manor 
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house is not in existence. The present 
one, built about 1730, is situated about two 
miles north of Tivoli station, in the town 
of Clermont, Columbia County. John 
Henry Livingston recently succeeded to 
the estate, and represents the seventh gene- 
ration. His father, Clermont Livingston, 
who died at the manor house last November, 
in the seventy ninth year of his age, led the 
life of a quiet country gentleman after his 
graduation from college. He was a member 
of the Society of Cincinnati, and for many 
years a warden of St. Paul's Church at 
Tivoli-on-Hudson, which contains tablets 
to the memory of his father, Lieutenant 
Governor Edward P. Livingston, and his 
grandfather, Chancellor Livingston. 

Adjoining Clermont on the south is the 
house built by Chancellor Livingston just 
after the Revolution, his former home 
having been destroyed by the British. This 
place is known as Idele, and belongs to the 
Clarksons, who are of Livingston descent. 

Robert Cambridge Livingston, who died 
in December, 1895, was treasurer of one of 
the great express companies, a vestryman of 
Trinity Parish, and well known in the 
social life of New York. 

Edwin Brockholst Livingston, scholar 
and historian, lives in London, and is a 
fellow of the Royal Society. Miss Carola 
Livingston, daughter of Johnston Livings- 
ton, of New York, married a Freuch noble- 
man, the Comte de Langiers-Villars, two 
years ago. 

Bancroft ranks the Livingstons as one of 
the two most powerful families in New 
York at the time of the Revolution ; and 
certainly, since colonial days, few houses 
have included so many men of patriotism 
and eminence, or exerted so marked and 
sustained an influence in the social world. 


William Farrand Livingsion. 
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A cry at night—a mother’s delight— 
And a life has just begun ; 

Out of the dark a vital spark— 
And the earth spins round the sun. 


Halcyon hours—orange flowers— 


Gaily the seasons run ; 


Sunshine, rain, pleasure, pain— 
And the earth spins round the sun, 


Pulseless breast—hands at rest— 
Life’s short race is run; 

Under the sod, back to God— 
And the earth spins round the sun. 


HT. L. Flash. 
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J HEN my uncle, Quintus Messanga, 
\\ sent to my father, inviting us to 
come to Rome, I was delighted, for 
I had never seen the Imperial City. I re- 
joiced the more when he gave a ready con- 
set to have Daphne accompany us; for you 
must know that Daphne and I had grown 
up from children together, and were to wed 
whén I had served in the wars and returned 
with glory. 

I hurried out through the grove to 
Daphne’s seat. When I told her the good 
news, she kissed me in her joy—a remark- 
able occurrence, truly, for Daphne was 
always most demure and maidenly ; and we 
sat there until twilight came, and with it her 
father, who was for upbraiding us roundly 
for staying so late. But when Daphne, with 
her beguiling smile—which I can never re- 
sist—told him of the invitation, he con- 
sented, and told her not to risk her beauty 
in the night air, but save it to dazzle the 
youths in Rome ; whereat we laughed gaily, 
and let him walk on ahead, chuckling over 
his little joke, while we lingered behind 
and looked over our shoulders at the new 
bow of Diana. Daphne made the wish that 
she might enjoy herself in Rome, and 
vowed to keep the Chaste Deity’s shrine 
decked with lilies for one month; while I 
put my arm around her waist, and wished 
that on our visit no youth in Rome might 
find favor in Daphne’s eyes, and that ever 
our hearts might be true to each other ; and 
I vowed to the Goddess of Love that I 
would aid any man I should meet with on 
my visit whom I found in sore distress. 
Not that I feared Daphne loved me because 
I was the only one she had ever known; 
but she had never seen aught of Roman life 
and customs, and I feared that the luxury 
and elegance of the capital might turn her 
heart from our homely Etrurian country, 
and perchance from me, who would easily 
be outshone by the courtly grace and grand 
manners of the youths of Rome. These 
thoughts I did not tell to Daphne, for she 
would have blamed nie for harboring them. 

As we walked home, we fell to counting 
the stars, until it grew so dark that Daphne 
said the satyrs were abroad ; and thinking 
that Echo’s answer to my call was their 
cry, she began running so swiftly that I 
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could scarce keep pace with her, till we 
came breathless and laughing to her house. 

On the next day we set forth on our jour- 
ney, and on the third came to Rome, where 
my uncle received us kindly, and showed 
to our country eyes the glories of the Im- 
perial City. How we marveled at the build- 
ings, and how mean ours seemed in com- 
parison! Yet amid all this grandeur and 
magnificence I grew ill at ease, and found 
myself longing to be back with my nets 
and dogs among my own hills. I confess, 
now, it was not alone the thought of the 
green hills and the rugged pleasures of the 
chase that made me discontented. It was 
indeed as I had feared; Daphne in the 
country and Daphne in the city were two 
different persons. I was forced to stand 
aside, and watch the youthful patricians 
who flocked to my uncle’s house make 
court to my betrothed ; and when I remon- 
strated with her, and told her it was not 
meet for her to smile on other men, she 
leaned back on her couch, and said with a 
most provoking drawl, ‘‘ Marcus, why is it 
that you are not better appareled? I am 
quite ashamed to have you even walk beside 
my litter. I pray you pattern your dress 
after that of Decimus Fabatus ;’’ and she 
waved me from her. 

This made me doubly wroth, for only on 
our setting out had she flattered me on my 
brave showing, and said that there never 
lived Roman who could wear toga as I did. 
And the very mention of Decimus Fabatus 
made me boil with rage. He was the most 
ardent of Daphne’s admirers, and I hated 
him. Strong and tall as Hercules, and 
handsome as Apollo, I soon learned that 
beneath that show of gallantry and fop- 
pishness there lurked a heart so black and 
base as I never thought man could possess. 
I heard that his name was the synonym in 
all Rome for audacious vices. 

I thought it would avail naught if I 
warned Daphne—for she would only have 
said that I was jealous—so I went directly 
to my uncle, who, when he had heard me, 
looked grave for a moment, and then an- 
swered, smiling, ‘‘ He is well meaning, my 
nephew, and will cease these little indis- 
cretions as soon as he has his fill of them; 
and, besides, he has countless possessions.”’ 
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This did not satisfy me, so I determined 
to keep a close watch of master Decimus. 
His attitude toward me was aggravating in 
the extreme. He and the rest of his luxuri- 
ous associates, with their dainty airs and 
scented locks, would loll back in affected 
languor and look askance and titter at me 
until I was for knocking their hollow pates 
together in my anger. But I bided my 
time, and prayed to the gods for a chance of 
avenging myself on my tormentors, and on 
Decimus Fabatus especially. 

I kept away from Daphne after her un- 
just rebuke, and swore I would not go near 
her until she sent for me. Yet I was not 
far distant when Decimus was with her, 
and heard what passed betwixt them ; and 
when I was away, my good father, who 
sided with me completely, took my place as 
guardian of Daphne. He entered with her 
into all the aimless gaieties, and kept vigil 
over her, while I busied myself with the 
affairs of Mars, and spent much of my time 
in the camps, learning about my future pro- 
fession from a veteran legionary who took a 
fancy tome. One day, when this old sol- 
dier saw me wielding the spear and bow, he 
said that such men as I won the victories 
for the immortal Julius, whereat I was 
highly pleased ; but he marveled the more 
that I knew so little about the short sword, 
and offered to make me an adept in its use. 

‘*By Pollux,’’ said he, ‘‘the gladiators 
would give me thrice their winnings if I 
would but teach them my passes ; but my 
strokes are for cutting the confines of the 
empire, and not for slashing oneself into 
the good graces of the audience at the Cir- 
cus. Why, the best swordsman in all 
Rome came to me a hulking lad, who could 
scarce wield a stave ; and when I sent him 
back to the city, in less than a month he 
felled so many of the gladiatorial school in 
private combat that the emperor forbade 
him to use his sword at all.’’ And the old 
soldier sighed as he added, ‘‘And all my 
teaching has gone for naught, and my wages 
too, for the knave owes me fourteen hun- 
dred sesterces! Butcome, my lad, although 
you are not as large as he, your eye is 
quicker, and you are lighter on your feet. 
Perchance I can make you his equal.” 

And so I began; and it was not long ere 
I became so proficient with the two edged 
weapon that Saminus, my instructor pro- 
claimed me a champion in the camp, and 
encouraged me to subdue certain fellows 
who had boasted of their prowess. 

One afternoon, as Saminus and I were 
resting between bouts, I said to him: ‘I 
wish greatly that the emperor would re- 


move his edict from your champion pupil, 
so that I might meet him in a passage of 
arms.”’ 

“Ah, Marcus, if that could but be I 
woudd give my sword arm to witness the 
combat, and my right eye if you should 
lose ; and ’’—as he patted me on the back— 
“IT am of the opinion that both my eyes 
would be with me when it was done.”’ 

‘* But tell me, Saminus,’’ I asked, ‘‘ who 
is this wonderful fighter, that I may see 
him, and perchance have a small bout with 
him in secret ?”’ 

‘‘He is a young patrician, who, although 
a slave to the excesses of the court, is yet a 
perfect Hercules.”’ 

“* And his name ?”’ 

** Decimus Fabatus.”’ 

‘‘Decimus Fabatus! Saminus, may the 
gods ever be with you! You have done 
me a service that I can never repay, in 
training me to meet the very man whose 
life I seek. Farewell, I go to pick a quar- 
rel with him now!’’ And I started to run, 
even with the naked sword in my hand. 

‘Gently, gently, my Marcus; do you 
want to have the emperor about my ears in 
a trice? Remember, I do not wish to make 
Decimus break his compact. Ere you go 
home, you must bind yourself to keep 
peace with him.’’ And so reluctantly I 
gave my word, and returned home deter- 
mined to ask my uncle to get the emperor 
to allow Decimus to fight. 

It chanced, as I returned to my uncle’s 
house, that I met Daphne in the atrium. I 
made way silently for her to pass, which 
she did with haughty salutation; but for 
what reason I know not, ere she had gone 
two paces, she turned, and with the sweet- 
est smile said: ‘‘ Marcus, will you accom- 
pany us to the games tomorrow ?”’ 

““Nay,’’ I replied with heat; ‘three 
would be too many. Let your Decimus go 
with you. Besides, my gown savors too 
much of our home at Cortona, and might 
offend your gallant.”’ 

I could have bitten my tongue out for 
making such a rude speech; but I was 
vexed in my heart, and always I have an 
unruly tongue when angered. But Daphne 
smniled, and replied : 

‘*No, Marcus; Decimus will not be of our 
party. Tomorrow we will spend together.” 
And she gave me such a glance that I 
would fain have seized her and made peace 
with a kiss, but with a laugh she fled ; and 
when she was gone I laughed at myself for 
being angry with her at all. 

The next day we went and sat with my 
uncle on the first benches of the Circus, for 
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we are of a noble gens, and my uncle had 
great favor with the Emperor Hadrian. 
Never had I seen such a concourse of peo- 
ple, and never had I imagined such a huge 
place as the Circus ; but soon my wonder- 
ing eyes were drawn to the entrance of the 
contestants. I enjoyed the races and com- 
bats so much, and was so hearty in my ap- 
plause, that the galaxy of youth, who of 
course sat directly behind Dapline, gibed 
at me. I complained of this to her; but 
she too reproved me for my plebeian man- 
ners; so I sat quiet, in sullen resentment, 
until the gladiators entered. Then I forgot 
everything in the joy of seeing such brave 
contests. 

Now and then I heard a voice far above 
me shout out, ‘‘ Well parried, by Bacchus!” 
“Too slow, indeed, too slow, sir!’’ and 
such phrases; and, turning, I beheld the 
animated countenance of my friend Sami- 
nus. Finally the arena was cleared, and a 
hush of expectancy fell on the throng. 
[asked my uncle the cause, and he told me 
that an unknown gladiator was to do battle 
with a state prisoner, who had this chance 
of regaining his liberty. To my question 
as to the crime of the man, he said that he 
was of the new sect called Christians, who 
had been teaching treason against the 
elipire. 

At last, with a brave flourish of trumpets, 
the gates swung slowly open, and a great, 
stalwart man stalked in ; whereat the whole 
audience rose and shouted, for a fine figure 
was always popular, and this unknown was 
advertised with great mystery. When he 
had saluted the emperor (but, contrary to 
custom, with his helmet closed) and stood 
posing for the vulgar gaze, a second blast 
heralded the entrance of a tall, spare 
youth, who walked much hampered with 
Chains on his ankles and wrists. As he 
came near, I saw that his face was drawn 
with hunger and suffering, but withal bore 
such a peaceful look as I remember see- 
ing on my dear mother's face when the 
gods called her to the Elysian abodes. When 
he had made salutation, a short sword was 
put into his hands, and he was thrust forth 
into the arena. 

‘Surely,’ I said to my uncle, ‘they are 
going to loose his bonds?” 

“Nay,’’ he replied ; “they always fight 
thus ;"’ and he continued writing verses on 
a tablet, for my uncle was a clever poet. 

I turned to Daphne, but she had closed 
her eyes, as if to shut out the sight of such 
an unequal combat. All the people were 
shouting for the gladiator, and were urging 
hin on; but not one voice was raised for 
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the Christian, who advanced slowly to the 
midst of the sand, and lifting up his 
sword by the blade, kept his eyes fixed 
on the handle for a moment, and his lips 
moved. Then he faced about to meet his 
adversary, who was advancing. They came 
together with a great clash of arms, and I 
was surprised to note the strength and skill 
of the Christian. Starved as he seemed to 
be, and weighed down by his chains, yet he 
used these very chains toa clever advan- 
tage. When the gladiator would slash at 
him, the tightened chains would meet his 
blade as ashield, and thrice did the Chris- 
tian save his head thus. 

When they broke away for the second 
time, I saw that the poor prisoner was 
sorely wearied, and must fall at the next 
encounter; and so, to cheer him on, I called 
out to him, and far above me I heard Sami- 
nus cry, ‘Take your sword in both your 
hends, friend !”’ 

The audience near him laughed, and 
would doubtless have mocked him for siding 
with the Christian, but the fight had begun 
again, with such spirit that my father had 
to restrain me in my seat, so great was my 
excitement. Finally, after a brilliant bout, 
the prisoner sprang forward with arms out- 
stretched, and brought the tightened chains 
down inside the gladiator’s shield, as he 
raised it to ward off the blow, with such 
force that the bands broke, and the shield 
fell from the giant’s arm with a great clat- 
ter. The contact also broke the chain, and 
the Christian was free to use his hands. I 
rose in my seat, and turning, shouted to 
Samninus, ‘‘Cheer, Saminus, for a braver 
man never lived!’ And cheer he did, as 
did also a few others, but for the most part 
they were for having nie silenced. 

The Christian was now fighting unin- 
cumbered ; and but for the better physical 
condition of the unknown, they were pret- 
tily matched. But suddenly the gladiator 
jumped forward, and, by one of the foulest 
tricks known among the lowest street braw- 
lers, tripped and threw his opponent, and 
as he did so ran him through the body with 
his sword. 

‘The crowd cheered hoarsely, as if it were 
a valiant deed ; but as for me, I was beside 
niyself with rage, and could restrain myself 
no longer. Scarce knowing what I did, 
with a great cry I rose up, and tearing my 
toga in twain from ine, bounded over the 
barrier into the arena. In an instant I was 
standing over the prostrate body of the 
Christian, with his sword in my hand. 

The gladiator stepped back a pace or two, 
as if surprised at this sudden apparition, 





and thrust at me; but I had not spent my 
time with Saminus for naught, and I par- 
ried the blow. My tall antagonist towered 
above me by more than a head, but my anger 
was aroused, and I would have done battle 
with a Cyclops. Even now sometimes, in 
my sleep, I see that helmet above me, and 
catch a glimpse of glittering eyes and 
gritted teeth through the opening in the 
visor. Scarce had two blows been ex- 
changed, when the voice within the hel- 
met hissed, ‘‘ We are well met, Marcus 
Sabinus !”’ 

“ Avenging gods !’’ 

I recognized Decimus Fabatus, and leaped 
back, so great was my surprise. But a deep 
joy sprang up within me, for here was the 
opportunity I had prayed for; so, thanking 
whatever deity had brought the chance 
about, I closed with him. Decimus chuck- 
led as he turned aside my blade, and said, 
‘* Ha, ha, my little Etrurian, so you would 
champion the Christian! Come, this is 
fair. You hate me, and I—ha, a clever 
parry! That was neyer learned in Cortona. 
I can swear that thrust is my own! Are you 
a demon, or whence comes this skill? Ah, 
above the shouts I hear my old teacher, 
Saminus, calling tome. What! He cries, 
‘Marcus’! So you have been learning the 
art from him! Call on, Saminus, I know I 
owe you many sesterces, and you can get 
your pay thus.’’ 

And so he talked on bravely as he fought, 
while I held my peace, and was as cool as if 
it were a bout with wooden swords. Back 
and forward I went, circling about, while my 
heavier rival turned on his heel to meet me 
as I ran around him. Now I would thrust 
and be away just in time to escape the sav- 
age swing of his blade, and now I would 
hack at him and parry his return. Fight- 
ing thus, the weight of Decimus’ armor, 
and the fatigue of the struggle with the 
Christian, combined with the effects of the 
man’s dissipated life, began to tell on him. 
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Little by little he began to give way. His 
breath broke forth in great sobs, and foam 
dripped through the mouthpiece of his 
helmet. Now was my chance, and I cried 
out, ‘‘ Decimus Fabatus, behold your end !” 
and I madeat him. | 

He rose to his full height, and met me 
before I could reach him. No words of 
banter came from his lips now, only a chok- 
ing gurgle as he gasped for breath. Throw- 
ing all manner of fencing to the winds, he 
bore down upon me with a wild and desper- 
ate sweep. I made a feint to parry the 
blow, but jumping aside, and turning my 
blade, brought it down full on his helmet 
and felled him like a bullock. 

Then for the first time I realized what I 
had done, and looked up. The crowd were 
cheering and shouting, and the sound 
seemed pleasant to my ears. On top of a 
bench stood Saminus, rending his tunic, 
and waving his arms about like flails. I 
looked behind me, and there, prone upon 
the sands, lay the poor Christian. Although 
I could scarcely walk, I went to him and 
knelt beside him, and raising his head 
wiped the dirt away from his face. He was 
breathing faintly, but in his side there was 
a grievous wound. 

I waved the guards from mie, and raising 
him in my arms struggled before the empe- 
ror’s seat. ‘‘ Sire,’’ I said, ‘‘I beg that you 
will grant me this man’s life !”’ 

The great Hadrian leaned his chin on his 
hand, and watched me fixedly for a mo- 
ment. Before he could make answer, my 
uncle pushed his way through the crowd of 
courtiers and spoke to the emperor, who 
turned and said : 

‘*Marcus Sabinus, by your valorous deed 
you have this day saved a life and won the 
everlasting favor of your emperor.”’ 

But as I turned with my senseless burden, 
and saw Daphne smiling through her 
tears and kissing her hand, I knew I had 
done more—I had fulfilled my vow to Venus. 


Charles Chapin Sargent, Jr. 
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THE great God-cloud it was that gave us birth ; 
Frail little atoms, mimic forms of Him, 
From His high home among the cherubim 

The race of men like rain drops fell to earth. 


Hid in the heart of every raindrop lies 

Heaven’s reflection, infinitely small, 

Pledge of the time when death’s warm sun shall call 
Us back to where the cloud fills all the skies ! 





Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
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THE CAVALRY HORSE. 


’Twas the horse that did it ; or, to be more 
accurate, the horses—two large, coal black 
cavalry horses, Satan and Beelzebub. 

Had Satan loved Beelzebub less, or Beelze- 
bub Satan, there might have been another tale 
totellof young hearts crossed in hopeless love. 
For it was from Satan’s back, with his hand on 
Beelzebub’s bridle, that Jim had told Helen he 
loved her; it was seated on an old log by the way- 
side, with bridles thrown over their arms, Satan 
and Beelzebub rubbing noses near by, that they 
had passed those first delightful hours of an 
unannounced engagement ; alas, it was through 
Satan and Beelzebub that they fell out. 

Jim had asked Helen if she would ride with 
him that evening at seven, and Helen had said, 
“With pleasure, Jim.’ A few minutes before 
the appointed hour she stood on the wide 
veranda inclosing the colonel’s quarters at 
Fort Carlin. She leaned against a wooden 
pillar, in her dark, snug fitting habit, both 
arms raised and clasped above her head, 
modern caryatid with clematis for an entabla- 
ture, lazily dreaming and drinking in the wild 
beauty which nature had so lavishly bestowed 
in this out of the way corner of the world. 

The frank and hospitable atmosphere of a 
Western army post, its unconventional social 
side, its spirit of camaraderie, were novel to 
Helen, and charming as novel. But now 
the sunset gun broke in upon her reverie. 
Its echoes reverberated among the hills 
above the fort. She watched the flag glide 
lazily down the staff. The military day was 
closed. Tne officers passed by the colonel’s 
house on their way from ‘‘retreat,’’ each with 
a pleasant word for the girl on the porch. 

“You fellows ought not to let that bright 
sunbeam get away from the regiment,” said 
one old bachelor to the youngsters with him. 
And one of them replied, to himself, ‘‘ Never, 
if'a heart full of love and devotion can keep 
her with it!’ 

The cavalry herd came in from the range. 
In the lead were Satan and Beelzebub, neck 
and neck. ‘These two stood beside each other 
in stables and drill. So beautifully did they 
rain together that they were much sought 
after for riding. 

Seven o’clock came and went ; Jim was late, 
thought Helen. Half past seven rolled by, and 
still no Jim ; a quarter to eight arrived, and with 
It Mr. Robinson, balancing a pair of oars on 
his shoulder. 

“Ol, do come for a row, Miss Russell. Iam 
going to take Captain and Mrs. Blakely out, 
and want you for the fourth. You surely 
can’t resist a moonlight paddle on the lake.” 

“Indeed, I shall not try,’? Helen replied, 
Piqued at Jim’s evident carelessness. ‘‘ Please 





get me some oars, though, and let me work 
my passage.”’ 

As the boating party pushed out into the 
lake, a hot, dusty young man, with two black 
horses, rode up to the colonel’s gate. He found 
Helen gone. Worse still, he heard her voice 
singing a Venetian gondol lied as the boat 
rounded Rocky Point. 

At seven o’clock his striker had saddled the 
horses, and turned them loose in the back 
yard. The prisoners with the police cart had 
entered soon after, and left the gate open. 
Wheu Jim came out, booted and spurred, pull- 
ing on his white gauntlets, he found his steeds 
quietly grazing a little distance off. Then fol- 
lowed a temper trying game. For three quar- 
ters of an hour the young officer approached 
first one horse and then the other. Just when 
he thought his hand was upon the bridle, up 
would goa puir of heels, and the black beast 
would scamper off. Finally Satan tossed his 
bridle rein over a tree; and his companion 
having succumbed, Beelzebub followed meekly 
enough. 

The next morning Jim met Helen on the 
walk. He waited for her to explain her ab- 
sence ; she waited for him to explain his tardi- 
ness. A coolness arose. That afternoon they 
were to play together in a tennis tournament, 
but Jim asked Robinson to take his place, ex- 
cusing himself on the plea of unforeseen duties. 
As he sat puffing his cigar in his den, he heard 
Helen’s voice ring out gaily from the tennis 
court, and then and there decided to ask fora 
three months’ leave. 

The next night was hop night, but Helen 
didn’t find herself able to go. Jim, who was 
to have been her escort, went alone, and was 
so wildly gay that his friends thought he had 
taken too much champagne 

Then Helen made a neat little bundle of 
forage caps, brass buttons, shoulder straps, 
sword knots, ‘and military plunder gener- 
ally, and sent it to ‘‘ Mr. Horton.’? In a very 
short time ‘‘ Miss Russell ’’ received a bundle 
consisting of a sofa cushion, a lamp shade, 
and a mantel scarf. Whereupon Helen cried 
and Jim sighed, and both bemoaned the day 
they had ever met. 

“T say, Horton, there goes officers’ call; 
what is up?’ cried Robinson from his porch. 
All the officers came hurrying to headquarters. 
They found the colonel seated at his desk with 
an open telegram in his hand, and looking 
somewhat grave. 

“ Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘I have a message 
stating that the Coxeyites have stolen a train 
at Portland and are trying to run it through to 
St. Paul. We are the first military post en 
route, and must capture them. ‘The striking 
minets have gathered in large numbers at 
Welland, the first station to the West, and I 
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have just been informed that the wires have 
been cut down between Fort Carlin and there 
since the receipt of this despatch. I must es- 
tablish communication with the West to 
know where the stolen train is, and where to 
endeavor to stop it. A detachment will be 
sent to Welland immediately. Does any one 
volunteer for the duty ?” 

‘‘T do, colonel.’”? It was Jim Horton who 
spoke. 

“Very well, Lieutenant Horton. It is a dan- 
gerous detail. The station is held by strikers, 
who are in sympathy with the Coxeyites. 
They are reported armed and with dynamite 
in the depot. To get at the wires you will 
probably have to fight. Start at sundown, if 
possible.” 

“Yes, sir,”? and Jim took savage delight in 
thinking how sorry Helen would feel when 
she knew she had driven hiin into this danger. 

Helen was riding at sundown along the road 
to Welland, with Mr. Robinson. She was on 
Beelzebub, and thinking of Jim. 

““Have you heard the news, Miss Russell ? 
I fancy not, as none of us knew anything 
about it until a couple of hours ago.”’ 

‘No, I have heard nothing. Is it startling?” 

“Well, rather. Horton may have his head 
blown off with dynamite before morning. He 
has to capture a station filled with it, stopa 
runaway train, and put up a telegraph line all 
in the next twenty four hours. What is the 
matter? Don’t you feel well, Miss Russell?” 
for Helen had turned deadly pale. 

“Nothing, thank you. But tell me, why 
was so young a man chosen for this duty?” 

“Why, Horton volunteered for the detail. 
Jim seems down in the dumps for some reason, 
How uneasy your horse is, Miss Russell !”’ 

““Ves, he is always so without Satan. Who 
is that coming behind us ?” 

“That must be Horton on Satan at the head 
of his detachment.’’ 

When Jim saw who was aliead of. him, his 
heart grew tender. ‘‘I must say good by to 
her!” he thought. ‘Something might hap- 
pen. If I were to spur Satan on, and pass 
them at a run, Beelzebub would surely follow.” 

Robinson had only time to call out, ‘Good 
luck, old man,’’ as the flying horse and rider 
passed. Satan whinnied as he sniffed his 
boon companion. Helen whispered some- 
thing like a prayer for Jim’s protection. Beel- 
zebub arched his glossy neck, reared, plunged, 
gave one spring forward, and was off after 
Satan like the wind. His feet flew over the 
ground. It seemed as if he understood that 
more than a race was at stake, that the happi- 
ness of two hearts depended on his overtaking 
Satan. 

Jim heard the oncoming hoof beats of a run- 
ning horse. Delighted at the success of his 
little ruse, he pulled Satan in to let Beelzebub 
overtake him more easily. But one glance at 
Helen’s white, set face, as her horse came up 
with a snort of pleasure, caused him a sudden 
misgiving ; and when he saw, directly in front 
of him, right across the road, a newly washed 
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out coulee some ten feet wide, his exultation 
was changed to terror. Helen would never be 
able to stand the strain of a jump; she could 
barely sit her horse now. He cursed his folly 
in bringing her into peril. 

Their horses were still running; to check 
them before the leap was impossible. 

‘““Give Beelzebub his head, and brace your- 
self in the saddle,” Jim cried, as the horses 
gathered for the leap. Then, the next in- 
stant : ‘‘ Hold him up firmly !”’ 

But Helen, who obeyed Jiin’s voice ime- 
chanically, had no strength to hold in her 
horse as he reached the far side. Without 
his accustomed support, Beelzebub stumbled. 
A sudden darkness seemed to fall upon Helen. 
There was a roaring noise in her ears, and 
then the hard road rushed up to meet her. 

With his heart beating to suffocation, Jim 
hurried tothe side of the dust bedraggled form. 
As he lifted her head, fanning her face with 
his cap, Helen opened her eyes, murmuring, 

“Tam not hurt, Jim. I only fainted.” 

Jim offered up a little prayer of thanks- 
giving. What followed only Satan and Beelze- 
bub know. They had only a moment to for- 
give and forget, for Robinson came tearing up, 
much frightened at finding Helen on the 
ground, while Jim tightened the cinches of 
her saddle with a great show of concern. He 
excitedly asked what had happened. Beelze- 
bub and Satan looked at each other, and who 
says they did not wink ? 

Jim surprised the strikers at Welland, 
secured the giant powder, established tele- 
graphic communication, and then, in accord- 
ance with an order from the colonel, side 
tracked the runaway train, and the Coxeyites 
found themselves dealing with Uncle Sam. 
Lieutenant Horton received flattering mention 
in an order; but to him the sweetest praise of 
all was ‘‘I am so proud of you, Jim!” from 
the lips of a girl. 

That long, hard ride to Welland resulted in 
a temporary lameness for Satan. When the 
inspector next visited Fort Carlin he was con- 
demned, and Jim bought him, knowing full 
well that he would recover. Not long after- 
ward, he obtained permission from the war 
department to purchase Beelzebub at contract 
price, and he presented him—to his wife. 

Anne Hall. 





MR. AND MRS. BARRISTER. 


“No, I am not going.”’ 

‘*Pardon me, I think you are.”’ 

“ Edwin, in the first place I am afraid of the 
horses; in the second, I want to finish my 
book ; and in the third, I don’t care for the 
flowers.” 

‘Margaret, in the first place, you should not 
give way to your foolish nervousness ; in the 
second, your brain needs a rest from all this 
trashy reading ; and inthe third, I told Thomp- 
son toexpect us this afternoon for the flowers.” 

A one eared interest in this dialogue had 
been letting the conversation of the rest of the 
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table sink toa meaningless rumble. Finally, 
all were silent except the landlady—who could 
listen and talk with perfect ease—and the well 
bred little assistant school teacher. 

‘hat may all be true, Edwin.”? There was 
a tone of worry and complaint in her voice. 
“That may all be true, but I do not want to go, 
and you need not order the carriage, for I am 
not going.”’ 

Her husband gave a faint smile. 

“Excuse me, you are going,” he said coldly. 

Here even the landlady stopped to listen ex- 
pectantly, and all eyes were fixed on the two 
speakers. All but those of the little school 
teacher, who was blushing and looking down 
at her plate. 

‘Edwin, how can you be so absurd? I tell 
you, I will not go.” 

“And I tell you, you will.” 

He raised his eyes, and at his quick glance 
around the table, the boarders started, and 
took up their knives and forks. 

‘‘ What were you saying, Mrs. Parsons?’ he 
asked, siniling pleasantly at the landlady. 

And wonder of wonders! Mrs. Parsons was 
for a moment embarrassed. But only for a 
moment. 

“T was saying,’ she answered briskly, 
“that we’re going to have a cold summer, and 
Mr. Bryce here says we’re not.”’ 

Mr. Bryce and the other boarders gratefully 
forgave the lie. 

“Well, judging by today, I agree with Mr. 
Bryce,’ said Edwin Barrister, rising and 
glancing at his wife. She arose hurriedly, and 
they left the room together. 

There was an awkward silence among the 
boarders around the breakfast table; they 
needed some remark to take away their acute 
consciousness of one another. Suddenly Miss 
Twichel, the music teacher, spoke. 

‘‘He’s as bai as ever this morning,’ she 
said, with a grave shake of her thin, stiff curls. 

Mr. Bryce, who felt somehow implicated in 
Mrs. Parsons’ falsehood, was glad to start a 
conversation. 

‘“He’s a brute,’”? he said emphatically, and 
then the talk went on of itself. 

It is a boarder’s undeniable privilege to dis- 
cuss with those at table those who have just 
left. So now, as had often been the case before, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrister furnished subject matter 
forthe inmates of Mrs. Parsons’ select summer 
boarding house. They were both young, and 
she was beautiful ; there was nothing remark- 
able in all that, but their behavior certainly 
was extraordinary. There was something 
strained and ill at ease in her manner; some- 
thing nervous, almost pleading. And in him 
there was a coldness, a touch of stern superior- 
ity, that fascinated, while it angered them all 
extremely. Did she keep out of their way by 
choice, that they might not see his cruelty to 
her, or had he commanded her to do it? They 
did not know, but they knew very well that 
she avoided them. After each meal she would 
leave them, would go out into the woods, to 
the village, or to the river, he following 


always, silently, relentlessly, like a threaten- 
ing shadow. 

It was very evident that she feared him. Of 
course each of the boarders had his or her 
own sad secret, but none so obtrusively mys- 
terious, none which caused such general in- 
terest as this. It was with increasing vigor 
that they discussed the subject now. 

That afternoon, at about four o’clock, some 
of the boarders were assembled on the veranda, 
when the Barristers’ hired carriage drove up 
to the door. Miss Twichel rejoiced that Mr. 
Swang had gone to give a lesson ; Miss Jennie 
looked pityingly around; and Mrs. Parsons 
opened her mouth to speak, when Mrs. Bar- 
rister, with her hat and gloves on, stepped out 
of the doorway. Miss Jennie started and 
looked nervously at her; then, blushing vio- 
lently, she went over to her, and leading her 
in haste to the far end of the veranda, spoke 
in a hurried tone. 

“Forgive me, I do not mean to intrude or 
interfere, but you seem so very—you—you 
must be so unhappy, and I——” 

Here Mr. Barrister came out, and Miss 
Jennie started guiltily and looked down, blush- 
ing redder than before. 

“T do not hear you,’’ said Mrs. Barrister 
kindly. “Isthere anything I can do for you?”’ 

““Oh, no, no—yes—only a favor. I will ask 
you about it later.’’ 

Poor: little Miss Jennie! Her impulsive 
offer of sympathy and assistance had been 
nipped in the bud, and she stood there feeling 
that she had been guilty of the most blazing 
insolence. 

“Take us to Thompson’s greenhouses,” 
said Mr. Barrister sternly. The driver nodded, 
jerked the reins, and they jogged off. 

That night at dinner Mrs. Barrister was late, 
and Mr. Barrister sat by her vacant place with 
a frown on his brow, which he took no pains 
to conceal. At last his wife entered, glancing 
apologetically at him. 

‘“‘T am very sorry I am late,’’ she said, slip- 
ping into her chair with lowered eyes. 

‘“We are very sorry, too,’? he answered 
drily. 

Mrs. Parsons said that ‘‘it made absolutely 
no difference at all,’’ and followed it up with a 
string of reasons and anecdotes to prove her 
assertion. When she had finished, Mrs. Bar- 
rister looked at her gratefully. 

“T am very glad,”’ she said, ‘‘that it really 
makes no difference.” 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Barrister, turning an- 
grily on his wife, ‘‘that it makes a great differ- 
ence.’’ No one dared to contradict him, not 
even Mrs. Parsons, but Mr. Bryce’s eyes looked 
threatening. 

This little incident seemed to increase Mr. 
Barrister’s temper, and his wife’s nervous em- 
barrassment. She passed him what he had not 
asked for, and he stormed at her; she blund- 
ered, and he snapped her up; altogether it 
was most unpleasant for every one. 

“Don’t you think,’ said Mrs. Parsons, 
bluntly breaking a silence with her stock sen- 
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tence for the purpose, ‘‘don’t you think that 
literature is declining very much nowadays ?”’ 

“Well, it depends on what you exactly mean 
by literature,’ said Mr. Swang. It was what 
he always replied to that question. 

Then Miss Twichel struck in. ‘Taking 
literature in its generally accepted sense, as 
meaning what we all unanimously believe it 
to mean, I think it is declining. But it is not 
the fault of literature, it is the fault of our- 
selves. We are progressing; we are severer 
critics than were those of the past ; in fact, we 
can all do so well if we try, that it is very hard 
for any special writer to succeed.”’ 

She stopped, and there was a pause. Con- 
versation would not flourish in that strained 
atmosphere. 

“Vet I think there are some very beautiful 
books written now,’’ meekly ventured Miss 
Jennie ; ‘don’t you, Mr. Bryce ?”’ 

But Mr. Bryce was looking at Mrs. Barrister 
and did not hear the question. 

““T have always thought,’’ said that lady 
quietly, ‘‘that many of the writers of the past 
are famous chiefly because they lived in the 
past. That if they lived and wrote their works 
today, they would not be considered at all re- 
markable.”’ 

Mr. Barrister twisted impatiently in his 
chair. ‘‘I think you had better leave such 
subjects alone until you kuow more about 
them,’’ he said. A 

‘*But, Edwin, you must admit that it was 
easier to make an impression then, than it is 
now.” 

‘“It was nothing of the kind.”’ 

She looked at him pleadingly, aud, faltering, 
went on: “But, Edwin take any of those old 
writers, Beaumont and Fletcher, or Ridley and 
Latimer ; today——”’ 

Her husband cut her short with an ugly 
laugh. ‘‘ Don’t be a fool,’? he muttered. 

Mr. Bryce rose from his seat, very white, 
and trembling with excitement. 

‘**Stop !’’ he cried. ‘‘ We have all sat by.and 
listened to your dastardly sneers long enough, 
and it is time you understood that you must 
stop them, now and forever.”’ 

Mr. Barrister looked at him coldly. 

‘“ Who isto make me, I should like to know?”’ 

“Tam? 

All but Mr. Barrister arose excitedly, some 
frightened into silence, some protesting, all 
prepared for violence. 

“* You are ?”” 

“Yes, Zam!’ Mr. Bryce’s voice rang loud 
and steady. “I will not stand by any longer 
and see a defenseless woman treated as you 
treat your wife! I will defend her against 
yor, against all of you, against all the world, 
as God is my witness !”’ 

Mrs. Barrister looked at him in terror, and 
moved nearer to her husband. 

“Come,’’ said the latter, ‘“‘ you had better 
not listen to these ravings ;’’? and he led her to 
the door. 

Mr. Bryce started forward as if tostop them, 
but was held back, and they went out. 


Poor Mr. Bryce! He kuewhe had a passion 
within him which would some day awaken, and 
now it had awakened, violent and hopeless. 
The fondest dream of many a weak person is to 
protect, and this beautiful woman who needed 
protection had roused every power and emo- 
tion in him. And when he had offered his help 
she had moved nearer to her husband ! 

Up stairs, with his hand on the door knob of 
their room, Mr. Barrister turned to his wife 
and said softly, 

“T think we had better go tomorrow.” And 
his wife answered, ‘ Yes.” 

The next morning the train steamed slowly 
out of the station, bearing Mr. and Mrs. Barris- 
ter. Mrs. Barrister looked carefully around 
the car, and then heaved a long sigh of relief. 
She looked into her husband’s eyes, which 
were twinkling merrily ; her own danced, and 
they both burst into a hearty laugh. 

“T never knew before that you were an 
actress, Meg,’’ he said, his voice choked with 
mirth. ‘‘ You were simply superb, and Ia 
most ferocious villain.”’ 

Mrs. Barrister laughed again. 

“But weren’t we playing with fire, dear Ed- 
win?” she said gravely. ‘‘I was really fright- 
ened last night. Our ‘tangled web’ seemed to 
have caught ourselves init.’’ 

“We will forget all the sad part,’’ he mur- 
mured, bending over her. ‘Poor fellow !” 
Then taking her hand tenderly in his, he said 
in an ecstasy of happiness, ‘‘ We are probably 
the first two persons, darling, who have not 
been found out on their honeymoon.”’ 

, G. Horne. 


LOVE’S FOES. 
CHILDHOOD. 

THEY were both children, and he loved her. 
Life was young, and the long shadows of early 
morning stretched across dewy fields and lush 
meadows. A long, unbroken road lay before 
them, and in the forest near by vague forms 
flitted unnoticed by them. 

The boy made a crown of daisies, and placed 
it on the girl’s waving hair. Love hovered 
near, and smiled. Even then the boy felt the 
mystic meaning of that smiling image, but the 
girl was in that borderland where innocence 
has not yet met knowledge. 

““T love you,”’ said the boy, kissing the girl. 
“Do you love me?” 

The girl hugged her doll closely, and looked 
at him with sweet, innocent eves. 

“Ves, of course I love you,’’ she said. 

“And some day you will be my wife!” 
“Ves; what fun it will be!” said the girl. 

The shadowy forms flocked out to the edge 
of the forest, and beckoned to the children, 
and Love saw his foes and wept. 


HOPE. 

Soon they were boy and girl, and still he 
loved her. The horizon of her sight was ex- 
panding. Mysterious influences were widen- 
ing her life, and on the bosom of that swift 
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current which hastens from childhood to 
maidenhood she was borne along as all the 
daughters of Eve have been since the creation, 
and as they will be to the end of time. 

The hand on the dial had advanced, but it 
was yet early in the day. They walked to 
school together, and he carried her books. 

‘“T love you,” he said. 

She swung her sunbonnet by the strings and 
said nothing. 

‘You have not told me that you love me for 
a long time,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Tell me now.”’ 

Love was near, but a shadowy form glided 
out of the forest and whispered in her ear. 

‘‘T have all my life to live yet,’’ she said, 
‘and Hope is bright before me. I feel that 
my life has some great thing in store for me.”’ 

Love folded his wings. How many times 
had Hope lured into strange paths ! 


AMBITION. 


Ere long they were youth and maiden. 
Womanhood had set its seal upon her, and she 
had bloomed like arose in June. Her figure 
was as supple as a young reed in the breeze ; 
her eyes mirrored heaven’s purity. 

The day advanced toward noon. Suitors 
swarmed about her ; she was courted on every 
side ; names and fortunes were laid at her feet. 

Again he sought her. In his eyes was desire ; 
he was flushed, eager. ; 

“IT love you,’”’ he said passionately. ‘I 
have always loved you. Come away and be 
mine. We will be all the world to each other.”’ 

Love almost claimed her, but again a phan- 
tom from the forest whispered to her. 

‘*Love is not all,’”’ she said. ‘‘My mind is 
awakened, and I long to achieve. I have in- 
tellect, wit, power, and I will go out in the 
world and make myselfa name. Any woman 
can marry, but I will have a career. Let us 
forget love, and be friends.’’ 

Love’s eyes sparkled with tears. Too well 
he knew how ambition strewed the desert with 
bleaching skeletons. 

FAM®™. 

Time passed swiftly, and they were man and 
woman. Already the first shadows of declining 
day had crept over the mountain top. She 
was ripe, beautiful, cultured, distinguished. 
Scholars, diplomats, and philosophers bent at 
her shrine. She was said by all to be the most 
intellectual woman of the age. 

He stood before her, and looked at her half 
tenderly, half fiercely. Her eyes met his, yearn- 
ing and passionate by turns. 

‘“‘Tlove you,”’ he said in thick, uneven tones, 
“but you are ruining my life. Great God! Is 
this to go on forever? Sometimes I love you, 
and sometimes I hate you. Tell me, are you 
happy ?” 

For an instant she seemed to hesitate. 

‘*T am successful,’’ she said. 

“ Ah!’ he cried, ‘‘ you are missing the joy 
of life. Itis not too late to exchange phan- 
toms for realities. Oh, come ; come now.” 

He knelt before her. Love spread his wings 


over her. Butshe went back to her great world; 
and as Love looked back over the long road, he 
saw only wrecks. 


LOVE. 


They were both older. The air was misty, 
and the shadows began to lie across the plain. 
He was handsome, but grave and silent. She 
was still beautiful, but the tender mouth had a 
pathetic droop at the corners ; her eyes looked 
out wistfully with a vague inquiry. 

He looked at her. They were alone. He 
took her hand. 

““Dear,’’ he said in atone of infinite plead- 
ing and affection, ‘‘I love you. I have loved 
you all my life.’’ 

Tears started to her eyes ; she sobbed aloud. 
““T am not worth loving now,”’ she said. 

He smiled. ‘‘ You are the same to me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Do you remember the last time I made 
a crown of daisies for you, and you said you 
loved me?” - 

Love came near her. She flushed rosy red 
and trembled. ‘‘I love you now,” she said. 
‘Oh, if my life had only been givento my 
heart rather than to my head !”’ 

He kissed her as men kiss the women they 
love. 

‘It is not too late,’ he said. ‘‘ Happiness 
has found us at last.’’ 

Mary C. Francis. 


MARRIAGE—A FAILURE? 


Big Nichol Helm sat cobbling away at the sole 
ofashoe. The new leather looked pink under 
his dirty hands. It was very hot in his stuffy 
shop, and he had pinned a newspaper before the 
window for shade ; not that he minded the sun 
himself, though the water splashed down 
in great salt drops from his forehead, but to 
shade the woman and child who sat near him. 
She had opened her calico dress about her 
sallow, stringy throat, and her skin glistened 
with the heat. In her lap lay the baby, very 
thin and limp. A slit of white showed under 
the drooping lids, and its eyes were stained 
and sunken. From time to time it moved 
restlessly ; then the mother would start from 
her drowsing to brush the flies away. 

“Oh, papa,’’ she said at last, ‘the baby’s 
awful sick, an’ it’s gettin’ hotter an’ hotter 
every minute.”’ 

“Never mind, wife,’’ replied big Nichol 
bravely. ‘‘ He ain’t half so sick as he looks; 
‘it’s just because you’re tired out a watchin’ 
him that you think so. Why, he laughed just 
as natural then when I held out my awl at 
him !’’ 

The woman smiled pitifully. ‘ Maybe, papa, 
maybe.”’ 

The shadow of the newspaper slid slowly 
across the room. Out on the street the hot 
air waved like colorless flames. ‘There were 
trees before Nichol Helm’s house, but the 
caterpillars had tied up the shade in snarls of 
web and gnawed leaf. Presently the woman 
spoke again. 
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“We've had ten, an’ every one was prettier 
an’ knowinger than the last. This one was 
awful forward; only a week back he drew 
hisself up by a chair an’ stood steady for the 
longest, an’ he knowed you, papa, just as 
well!” 

Nichol leaned toward the sick child. ‘‘ He’s 
fallen off terrible rapid. He used to be the 
fattest of all.’’ He took one of its tiny yellow 
hands in his own hairy fist. ‘‘ Look at yer 
daddy, little feller,’ he chirruped; but the 
child did not notice him. 

The sun had set, and the west glowed red 
hot behind the black roofs. Nichol Helm 
sat on the long bridge that swung its steel 
cobweb over the river. Below him the boats 
steamed up and down, their lights wrinkling 
on the surface of the water. But big Nichol 
did not notice them because of the child lying 
in his arms. A cool breeze fluttered up. The 
little one opened its eyes and smiled at its 
father. ‘‘Daddy,”’ it cooed, then it nestled 
its head under the cobbler’s arm and slept. 

Nichol was very tired. His eyes stung with 
sleep, and his arm grew numb. Yet he sat 
there that the sick child might catch some 
stray breeze denied to the suffocating city. 

“Poor little kid,’ he whispered. ‘‘ He’d 
have died in that hole of a bed room tonight.” 

The sky above the city grew dark, and across 
it opened a vague fan of reflected light. The 
river, too, turned black and oily, and the 
lights no longer quivered in it, but lay mo- 
tionless along the banks, a straight fringe, 
glossy as threads of colored silk. Still the 
man sat there with the baby breathing peace- 
fully in his arms. 

After his work was done, big Nichol drewa 
chair out of doors and sat down to read his 
paper. At this time of day the street wasa 
common living room. Hundreds of children 
swarmed and sprawled on the hot pavement, 
while the women sat on the steps, fanning 
themselves with their aprons and gossiping 
languidly. Now and then a puff of coolness 
drifted up from the river with an audible mur- 
mur of thankfulness in its wake. 

Mrs. Helm came out of the house and stood 
beside her husband. 

“Ts your hand much sore tonight ?”’ she in- 
quired anxiously, as she caught a frown of 
pain on the man’s face. 

A day or so before, Nichol had driven an 
awl through the thumb of his right hand, and 
now it was tied up in a wad of rag, rather dirty 
aud blood stained. 

“Tt hurts worse tonight than it ever done. 
It jumps like a devil was pounding away under 
it,’? Nichol Helm answered gloomily ; for his 
thumb was necessary to his trade, and his 
trade was necessary to his own and ten other 
lives. 

“ Tomorrow 
papa.”’ 

“*Go tothe doctor !’? snarled Nichol savagely, 
“when I ain’t even put by a cent for coal, an’ 
winter comin’ nearer every day.”’ 

“Tt ain’t here yet,’? laughed the woman, 


you mus’ go to the doctor, 
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looking up to where the moon hung in the hot 
twilight, white as a bubble of milk, ‘‘an’ you 
mus’ go the first thing tomorrow.”’ 

“T’ll see myself dead first!’ growled the 
man ; but he went—and she went with him. 

The doctor looked at the poor hand, all puffed 
and crimson. 

“The thumb will have to come off. It’s just 
like you people to wait until it’s too late, then 
come here and expect me to cure you! You 
will be lucky if you don’t lose your arm.’’ 

Nichol Helm staggered back with a gasp. 
The sorrows of the poor come baldly, with 
nothing to soften their announcement ; for be- 
tween them and the facts of life there is no 
buffet of gold and silver to turn the cruelest 
truth to mercy. 

In a moment his wife was at his side. 

‘“He shan’t do it! I can cure it—don’t let 
him touch you!” 

‘Send the woman out,” said the doctor. 

The cobbler sank into a chair, his big body 
limp as a baby’s. 

‘But, doctor—my trade—I’ll starve !”’ 

“Well, if you would rather die ee 

“You shan’t die! You shan’t starve! Ill 
help you!” broke in the wife, throwing her 
arms about her husband and drawing his head 
down on her breast. ‘‘ Poor papa !’’ she whis- 
pered, stroking his hair with her knotted, 
freckled hands. ‘‘It’ll be all right.” 

An hour later they sat together in the old 
horse car. His arm was ina sling, and a club 
shaped bandage took the place of his right 





hand. It was redolent of iodoform, and the 
people moved away from them; it made 
Nichol himself a little sick. He was very 


white under his grizzled beard, but his lips 
were firm. She still sobbed, and her face was 
blotched and swollen from her tears. Now 
and then big Nichol patted her shoulder. 
“There, there, wife,’’ he repeated automati- 
cally, ‘it don’t hurt now.” 

The trees outside the cobbler’s shop were 
shaking their yellow leaves on the pavement. 
Here and there among them fluttered a yellow 
moth. This was the meaning of the caterpil- 
lars. From the open door came the familiar 
tap, tap of the hammer, and even across the 
street one could smell the odor of leather. 

But Nichol Helm was not there, his work 
wedged between his knees and his thin needle 
stabbing unceasingly in and out. In his place 
a woman bent over the broad shoe soles. ‘The 
sunshine flooded the little room, fusing her 
faded hair to bronze, and showing through her 
flying hands. A room was open behind the 
shop, and one could see big Nichol standing 
by the stove, the baby tucked under his maimed 
arm. He was stirring something in a kettle, 
and his face was anxious. 

“T bet she’s got thei pegs in slantin’,’”’ he 
muttered to himself. ‘How you gettin’ on, 
wife ?”’ he called aloud. 

‘All right. Dinner ready?” she answered 
cheerily ; but she thought, ‘‘I wonder if he’s 
salted that stew as bad as he done yesterday !” 

Julie Closson Kenly. 
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THE HIGH PRICE ABSURDITY. 

Everybody is wondering who next will 
sacrifice himself on the altar of operatic 
management. The absurdity of paying such 
enormous sums to the opera singers who come 
here has been pointed out hundreds of times. 
They would not stay away were their salaries 
cut exactly in half. Melba, who receives fif- 
teen hundred dollars a night here, is currently 
stated to sing in Paris for two hundred. 
Although Mr. Abbey’s firm reported a surplus 
on their last season, the fact remains that the 
profits are most unfairly divided, and that, asa 
rule, the management is almost certain to net, 
for its season’s work, a more or less heavy 
loss. The public pays exorbitant sums to 
foreign singers who carry the money out of the 
country. If they left behind them an amount 
of culture, musical taste, and knowledge that 
would go to leaven the social body, we should 
not begrudge the money; but the prices are so 
high that the people who need the awakening 
that comes through great music seldom get it. 

The fact that opera singers are greedy is no 
reason why they should be humored to the full. 
Let fair prices be offered them, a reasonable 
advance upon what they receive in Paris and 
Iondon ; let the manager have a chance to 
keep his head above water (we need him, too), 
and the general public have an opportunity to 
hear the operas. 

TWO OPERATIC WEDDINGS. 

People are wondering if the marriage of two 
of the greatest favorites of the operatic stage 
will have any effect upon their popularity. 
While we call ourselves a civilized and music 
loving community, and claim that we go to the 
opera to hear the voices, the fact remains that 
a romantic personality owning a song bird 
throat has attracted larger crowds than the 
humdrum individual. Jean de Reszke has been 
a high favorite for years, not only on account 
of his beautiful tenor voice, but because he 
was handsome, and when he played the lover 
there was the suggestion that he had a perfect 
right to take that attitude in earnest. Nordica 
would have sung equally well, doubtless, had 
she been the wife of a respectable dry goods 
vendor or railroad man, and given to domes- 
ticity in her hours of ease ; but it is doubtful 
if an admiring public would have stopped to 
give her a diamond tiara in that case. 

When they come back to us, these two will 
both be married. Jean de Reszke’s engage- 
ment to the Countess Mirainaille has been 
announced at intervals for half a dozen years, 
but each season he has come back alone. Now, 
his estates are being put in order for his bride. 
She is said to be a beautiful woman, who much 
resembles Mme. Emma Eames-Story. She is 
not very young—Jean de Reszke, for all his 





Romeo acting, is past fifty—and is a woman of 
wealth and musical talent. No doubt she will 
make the great tenor an admirable wife, and 
be a lovely chatelaine for his Polish castles. 

The de Reszkes are among the great land 
owners in Poland. Jean owns three consider- 
able estates there, south of Warsaw, in as 
storied and romantic a country as can be found 
in all Europe. Here the patriots of Poland 
have marched and fought, and it is here that 
the brothers have their stables. It seems a 
strange fad for opera singers to own race 
horses, but they have some of the famous 
thoroughbreds of the continent, and last year 
they are said to have won thirty thousand 
dollars in prizes. Their property is under the 
charge of a brother, Victor de Reszke, who has 
a fine tenor voice which he has never cared to 
cultivate. As a welcome to his bride, Jean is 
building a splendid ‘‘cottage Americaine,” 
which will be one of the handsomest castles in 
that part of Europe. 

Mme. Nordica’s marriage to the Hun- 
garian tenor, Zoltan Doehme, was another 
long rumored event ; but it came unexpectedly. 
Indeed, it had only just been positively an- 
nounced that the engagement was finally 
““off.’? Nordica was singing in Indianapolis 
when Herr Doehme appeared and seemingly 
carried her by storm, for she was married 
within a few hours. Her first husband wasa 
Bostonian, who went up in a balloon, and 
never came down to anybody’s knowledge. 
Her second was at one time en officer of Rus- 
sian cavalry. It is seldom recalled that Nor- 
dica belongs toa Maine family, and that her 
grandfather was ‘‘ Campmeeting’’ John Allen, 
who became famous for his tirades against the 
theater. 





OPERA IN LONDON. 

Americans who go to London for the season 
enjoy nothing more than the opera. To them 
it is a little like a bit of New York which has 
followed them. ‘The notes of the de Reszkes 
are just the same at Covent Garden as those 
that thrill the audiences at the Metropolitan 
during the winter. And yet, although Sir 
Augustus Harris has been knighted for his 
cleverness, and Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel, and 
Grau have financial failure for theirs, there isa 
flavor to the operas produced in New York 
which the London edition lacks. For one 
thing, singers are received there who would 
have scanty courtesy paid them here. It is 
hard to see the curtain fall on Lillian Nordica’s 
Elsa here, when she and Jean de Reszke have 
sung your very heart away in ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ 
and then to see the Covent Garden stage exhi- 
bit Mme. Albani in the same rdle. 

Jean de Reszke sang Lohengrin in German 
for the first time, in London this year. There 
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was considerable amusement at the perform- 
ance. ‘he chorus was composed of French, 
Italian, and English singers, and when their 
peculiar accents were exhibited in the greeting 
to Lohengrin, given in hastily learned Ger- 
man, the effect was more weird than musical. 

Miss Macintyre, who has made such a suc- 
cess in London during the past months, and 
who will, no doubt, come to us at the earliest 
opportunity, sang Marguerite with a delight- 
ful freshness and a thorough conception ofthe 
part. But some critics are already beginning 
to declare that she has not a perfect ear, and 
that she does not always sing in tune. 

Mme. Eames has been singing Alizabeth 
again, and her rendering of the prayer is said 
to be one of the most effective things she has 
ever done. Plangon and Ancona sang with 
her, and the opera was conducted by Man- 
cinelli, who was so much regretted here last 
winter. 

‘‘Martha’’? was one of Mme. Melba’s suc- 
cesses in London this season. This artist ap- 
pears to be able to bring back more lost pleas- 
ures than any other singer. The opera seemed 
to have fallen out of use with the decline of 
Patti and Nilsson, but Melba has given it new 
life. 

Another difference between Covent Garden 
and the Metropolitan lies in the choice or 
operas. We had Humperdinck’s ‘“‘ Hansel und 
Gretel’ here, but it was in a theater, and we 
did not expect to see our opera singers cast for 
it. In London it was bracketed with ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’’ and was sung by de Lucia, 
Ancona, Bauermeister, and Brazzi. David 
Bispham was /e/e7v, and a remarkably clever 
performance he made of it. The opera was 
sung in English, and proved very popular. 

Humperdinck has written a new opera called 
“Konigskinder,’’ which is soon to be pro- 
duced in Germany. 





NEVADA’S SEASON IN PHILADELPHIA. 

We hear from abroad that Emma Nevada 
“speaks with rapture of her winter in Phila- 
delphia.’’ Her manager has done some talk- 
ing, too, but his conversation has had no rap- 
tures. Mme. Nevada was a distinct failure in 
America, from the financial point of view ; but 
in Europe she still appears to be holding her 
place. She has been singing the old favorites, 
‘‘La Sonnambula’”’ and “ Lucia,’’ in Genoa. 

The home life of this singer is said to be very 
pleasant. She was taken up socially by Mrs. 
Mackay, years ago, before her marriage, and 
she has always been a prominent member of 
the American colony in Paris. Her little 
daughter, ten years old, is taking up her 
mother’s profession already. At a reception 
given lately by a prominent American in Paris 
she sang a selection from ‘‘Mignon,” and 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Les Enfants.”’ 

Mention of Luca, Mme. Nevada's favorite 
réle, recalls one of Patti’s characteristics. As 
every one knows, Patti’s fortune owes its solid 
foundation to this opera, and yet when a com- 
mittee in the little town of Bergamo, which was 


Donizetti’s native place, wrote to her and asked 
for a donation toward his memorial, she 1 
fused to contribute. 


PADEREWSKI AND THE CHINESE FIDDLE. 

-aderewski says that the whining sound 
of the stringed instrument which is known, 
wherever the Celestials twang it in America, 
as a ‘‘ Chinese fiddle,” is the most wonderful 
music. He calls attention to the use of the 
orchestra in the Chinese theater, and how it 
expresses the meaning of the play. ‘‘ Notice,” 
he says, ‘“‘ how through a long recitative the 
whole orchestra rests, and yet the measure is 
never lost.’? He also calls attention to the 
peculiarities of the Slavic and the Scotch 
music, which it shares. From the finished 
musician’s point of view, the results obtained 
could only have come from the most con- 
summiate art, the result of centuries of study. 

It is said that the health of tie Polish 
pianist has suffered seriously from the tremen- 
dous amount of work he has done. He was 
compelled to cancel his London engagements 
this year on account of insomnia. His last 
performance in New York left his audience 
apprehensive. His usual fragility and spiritu- 
ality were so accented that it appeared doubt- 
ful whether he could finish his program ; and 
yet he never played more brilliantly. He 
confessed, after it was over, that he had gone 
through an attack of stage fright, brought on 
by nervousness. 


DUVERNOY’S ‘‘ HELLE.”’ 

Alphonse Duvernoy’s new opera, ‘ Helle,”’ 
which was produced at the Opéra in Paris this 
spring, bids fair to be such a success that it 
will mark Duvernoy as its author for all time. 
He has been a pianist, a composer of sym- 
phonies and melodies, but ‘‘ Helle ’’ is a work 
which lifts him beyond his earlier attempts. 
The opera was written for Rose Caron, a Pa- 
risian favorite who has never been seen in 
America. She makes a great success of the 
name réle. The libretto is interesting, while 
not astonishingly original, and some musicians 
have found a suggestion of Wagner here and 
there. 

The story is that of a priestess of Diana, 
Helle, who is loved and carried away by 
Gauthier, a Florentine. She condemns him 
to perdition for his impious act in violating 
the temple of the deity, and promises ven- 
geance. The scene changes to Florence, where 
Helle finds an opportunity to strike at Gauthicr 
through his son; but she herself becomes 
enamored of the young man, and the most 
stirring parts of the opera are the love passages 
between these two. Disaster comes upon 
Florence, just as Gauthier discovers his son’s 
love for Helle. The people declare that their 
misfortunes are caused by the pagan woman, 
and demand that she shall be burned at the 
stake. But angry Diana can punish her own. 
One of her priestesses has declared a human 
love, and must die. Gauthier’s son stabs 
himself, and the curtain falls upon the tragedy. 
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It is impossible that Duvernoy should not 
have felt in some degree the influence of 
Wagner. Few of the younger men have 
escaped that powerful personality. 


A DUTCH PIANIST. 

We are to have Martinus Sieveking with us 
again within afew weeks. He visited America 
in 1895, first appearing in Boston with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, where he played 
a popular concerto by Saint-Saéns, and won 
an instant success. The New England city has 
seldom taken a musician so promptly into its 
favor. 

Sieveking is a Hollander, from Amsterdam. 
He comes of a very old and _ aristocratic 
family, but his father and mother were both 
musicians. His father was a pianist who, 
while scarcely possessing the brilliancy of his 
son, was perfectly competent to give him a 
fine musical education. His mother was a 
well known opera singer, and in the atmos- 
phere of his home his talent showed signs of 
development almost in his babyhood. His 
father taught him until the age of ten, when 
he was sent to Roentgen of the Leipzig Con- 
servatory for the piano, and to Franz Coenen 
for composition. 

At eighteen, a little over ten years ago, 
Sieveking’s masters pronounced him ready 
for the world. He went almost directly to 
Paris, and by the time he was twenty one he 
had heard his own compositions played by one 
of the greatest orchestras in the world. 

His uncle, Sir Edward Henry Sieveking, is 
physician in ordinary to Queen Victoria, and a 
man well known in London. Young Sieve- 
king went there in 1890, when still a mere boy, 
and made a brilliant tour with Mme. Patti. 
Hiis great power lies in the poetry of his 
music. He’is fine as a master of technique, 
but it is as a poet musician, with a remarkable 
quality of magnetism, that he holds his au- 
diences. The piano sings under his fingers ; 
yet withal he is masterly and bold. He is one 
piamst who has nothing to fear from rivals. 


A QUARTET OF AMERICAN GIRLS ABROAD. 

“The Columbians,’? four young American 
girls, have taken the British Isles by storm 
during the past few months. The story of 
their career sounds like one of those fairy tale 
biographies so frequently inflicted upon young 
readers. ‘Two years ago these young girls, 
from good families, all with musical talent of 
a high order, started abroad with a well known 
American singer as a chaperon. They were 
Nora Williams, Rita Lorton, Belle Brewster, 
and Winifred Nightingale. They made a de- 
lightful home together in London, and began 
to study. Their studies were hard, and were 
taken with the best teachers ; but when their 
work was over they amused themselves by 
playing on banjos and guitars, and singing the 
most American songs they could discover. 
Friends who came to their home were de- 
lighted by their ensemble singiug, and the 
originality and beauty of their method. They 


presently found that they were becoming 
famous for their negro songs, and were in 
constant demand at entertainments. 

During last season they were with Mme. 
Patti on her concert tour, where they were as 
great an attraction as the famous prima donna 
herself. They sang such songs as Ivan Caryl’s 
“Way Down the Ohio,’ ‘Old Folks at 
Home,’’ and the negro melodies we all know 
so well in America. But it is not only as 
singers of these familiar ballads that they 
have made their success. They have shown 
what women can do in quartets, and are giving 
some classical music, as well as new pieces 
specially written for them. 


THE MODERN “PIED PIPER.” 

At a recent reception to Johann Strauss, in 
Berlin, Blumenthal proposed the health of the 
Waltz King in an enthusiastic speech. ‘‘ We 
live ina gray and hypercritical time,’’ he said, 
“in which thinkers appear to exert their 
faculties to the utmost to put us out of humor, 
and in which poets, although they call them- 
selves photographers of the real, do not ask us 
to ‘look pleasant.’ We live ina time in which 
theater goers require a drama to be an evening 
of moroseness. Amid this melancholy Johann 
Strauss has worked for fifty years as a mission- 
ary of gladness. This modern Pied Piper of 
Hamelin has, with his magic pipe, drawn old 
and young to follow him, and was not satisfied 
until he had impressed his new melodies im- 
perishably upon our lips, given his fresh 
moods a permanent place in our memories, 
and infused his hearers with the joyousness 
that pervades his nature.”’ 

No melodies are so associated with festivi- 
ties as those of Strauss. He has piped for the 
joyous to dance, in every corner of the globe. 

MISS JANOTHA’S CHOPIN BOOK. 

In our June number we spoke of a recently 
published volume on ‘‘Chopin’s Greater 
Works ”’ as having been delivered in the form 
of lectures by Miss Janotha. It seems that we 
were mistaken, the lectures having been given 
by Kleczynski, the Polish author of the book. 
Miss Janotha transiated them into English, 
adding a preface and some notes, the latter 
taken from an original manuscript of Chopin’s, 
long supposed to be lost. 

Miss Janotha was well received during her 
recent visit to America, but her opportunities 
of showing her undoubted power as a pianist 
were seriously restricted by unfortunate busi- 
ness arrangements. She was under contract to 
play only with Mme. Antoinette Sterling. 
When the latter changed her plans, and practi- 
cally abandoned her American tour, Miss Jano- 
tha had been silent for eight weeks, and the 
season was almost ended. She had built great 
hopes upon the sympathetic temperament of 
American audiences, and says that the disap- 
pointment of seeing so little of them was “like 
a stroke of paralysis.”’ Next January she is to 
return here, to appear under the auspices of 
Mr. Steinway’s firm. 
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THE BELGIAN ARTIST WHO HAS BECOME THE MOST FASHIONABLE PORTRAIT PAINTER 
OF THE DAY IN PARIS—HIS PICTURES OF EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES AND 
AMERICAN BELLES. 


“TO HE name of Emile Wauters is probably 
I little known in America as yet, al- 
though in the art centers of conti- 
nental Europe he is the most fashionable 
portrait painter of the hour. Although 
comparatively young—for he has scarcely 
reached the period of life called ‘‘ middle 
age’’—this Belgian artist has stood for 
nearly twenty years in the front rank of his 
profession, and has borne aloft the banner 
of the contemporary Flemish school. He 
has been among the conspicuous exhibitors 
at Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Munich, and 
Vienna, has won a long list of medals and 
prizes, and is an honorary member of most 
of the academies of Europe. 

The international exposition of 1878, in 
Paris, was the scene of Wauters’ first great 
triumph. There he won one of the eight 
‘‘grand medals of honor,’’ the other seven 
going to Meissonier, Cabanel, Bouguereau, 
Gerome, Munkacsy, Millais, and Herkomer. 
The picture that ranked him among the 
leaders of European art was ‘‘ The Madness 
of Hugo van der Goes,’’ a scene from the 
early history of Flemish painting. It had 
been painted half a dozen years before, and 
is now in the museum at Brussels. Its suc- 
cess brought him a commission to decorate 
the grand staircase of the Hdtel de Ville in 
the Belgian capital. When this task was 
completed, he went to Egvpt, where he 
stayed for some time, sending back to the 
European exhibitions a series of canvases 
glowing with all the colors of the orient. 
But on his return to Brussels, in 1880, he 
decided to abandon the field of genre work, 
and to devote himself to that which is, to 
the successful practitioner, the most lucra- 
tive branch of art—portrait painting. 

It must also be the most interesting 
branch, to one who can—as Wauters has 
done—take his choice of sitters among the 
social and political leaders of his day and 
generation. General Goffinet, a member of 
King Leopold’s military staff, was one of 
his earlier subjects ; and this portrait, with 
those of Mme. Somzée and her son, won 


him the highest medals at three more ex- 
hibitions—those of Berlin (1883), Vienna 
(1888), and Paris (1889). The work he 
showed at the last named display ranked 
him as the most popular portraitist of the 
time in the French capital. 

During the last few years women have 
been his favorite subjects. Parisian society 
knows hit as ‘‘le peintre des jolies fem- 
mes,’’ and his pictures of some of the de//es 
Americaines have won especial commenda- 
tions. Four of these are engraved here- 
with, together with his portraits of General 
Goffinet and of Mme. Melba, the famous 
prima donna, As an explanation of their 
author’s remarkable vogue, they are, it 
must be admitted, not wholly sufficient. 
Black and white reproductions of a portrait 
seldom, if ever, do full justice to the origi- 
nal; and in losing its coloring, Wauters’ 
work parts with its greatest charm. In his 
drawing, strong and excellent as it is, there 
is apparent a certain personal or national 
character that seems ineradicable. His 
American women have a certain Old World 
aspect—a faint yet perceptible infusion of 
Flemish characteristics. To our eyes, they 
lack the undefined air of grace and light- 
ness that constitutes the American esprit ; 
yet they are, nevertheless, correct and _bril- 
liant figures that live and move and breathe 
an atmosphere of modern luxury. As an 
interpreter of fashionable society at this 
century’s end, Wauters is undeniably both 
skilful and faithful. 

The color scheme has much to do with 
the striking quality of these portraits. The 
Comtesse de la Forest Divonne is shown 
with a dress of mauve satin under a light 
blue lawn, the whole figure in relief against 
a daring background of green. A girdle of 
sky blue satin completes a combination that 
sounds almost impossible, but is rich and 
successful on canvas. The countess, whio 
was Miss Audenreid of Washington, is one 
of the most admired Americaines of Paris. 
One critic who saw the picture declared 
that as a study of a handsome woman it was 
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The Comtesse de la Forest Divonne (née Audenreid). 


From the portrait by Emile Wanters. 


superb, but as a portrait of Mme. Divonne it 
was but a human attempt to copy the divine. 

Miss Lorillard, daughter of Pierre Loril- 
lard, wears a dress of yellowish rose colored 
satin, with a fichu of white szousseline de 
sole crossed upon the breast. The full 
tinted face is purposely surrounded with 
black—black hair, black straw hat, and 
black feathers. The Princesse de Chimay 


presents the contrast of a rich complexion 
and very light golden hair against a mauve 


background. ‘To quote the artist himself, 
he felt that he was engaged upon the por- 
trait of a Diana or a Niobe. The princess 
was a Miss Ward, of Toronto, before her mar- 
riage to the titled owner of Chimay, one of 
the oldest and finest places in Belgium. 

As a critique of Wauters’ work and me- 
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Mrs. Sharon, of San Francisco. 


From the portrait by Emile Wauters. 


thods, it may be interesting to quote the 
friendly yet candid estimate of his brother, 
A. J. Wauters. ‘‘ During the fifteen years 
in which I have been writing criticisms for 
the press,’’ says this gentleman, who is 
professor of the history of art in the Brus- 
sels Academy, ‘‘I have rigorously ab- 


stained from speaking of my brother. This 
was intentional. Ido sohere in all honesty, 
considering only the question of art in the 
face of works by an artist to whom no one, 
I believe, will deny one of the first places 
among contemporary portrait painters. 
‘With respect to his handling of the brush, 











General Goffinet, Aide de Camp to the King of 


From the portrait by Emile Wanters, 


Belgium. 
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Madame Nellie Melba. 


From the portrait by Emile Wauters. 


as well as of the pencil, Emile Wauters need 


envy no other living master. No one has a 
hand more expert, more skilful, more ready, 
or more free. It never fails to show a perfect 
training, a finished education, a delicate 
and unfaltering taste. Its touch is light 
and inspired, interesting to examine and 
Is it final from the start? It 
would seem so. Are there retouchings and 
recoatings with paint? We find no trace 
of them. The artist has a highly developed 
sense of arrangement ; he dresses his figures 


analyze. 


superbly. For his wonien he loves tulles 
and gauzes, above all sousseline de soie—a 
purely modern material, which the masters 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
knew not. He makes the most excellent 
use of it for draping, softening, and reju- 
venating his sitters. 

‘“‘Whether he works in oil or pastel, his 
method remains broad and supple. — His 
chalk is as good as his brush. Asa colorist 
he has a marvelously gifted eve. For a 
long time at the beginning of his career he 
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The Princesse de Chimay (née Ward). 


From the portrait by Emile Wauters. 


‘saw gray.’ He had not then discovered 
that his palette included the whole range 
of strong and brilliant colors. Now he is 
no longer ignorant of this ; witness the vio- 
lets, the mauves, the blues, pinks, greens, 
and yellows which he combines and har- 


monizes with perfect ease. He is an adept 
in the art of displaying and draping rich 
materials, of folding satins, of depicting 
their streaky high lights in loaded touches 
swiftly laid on. All these elements of col- 
oring are essentially his own. The opaque 
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Miss Lorillard. 


From the portrait by Emile Wauters. 


and transparent pinks and the pearly white- 
ness of aristocratic hands; precious stuffs 
and hangings lavishly employed, and their 
numberless tints used with refined selection 
and the most delicate taste—all these are 
his and his alone.”’ 


Since 188g Wauters has not sent his pict- 
ures to the Salons or any general exhibi- 
tions, preferring to present them to the 
eyes of the critical world in his own studio, 
which is one of the handsomest and most 
richly appointed in Paris. 

Francis Tillou Buck. 























AN ENGLISH GIRL’S SUCCESS IN AMERICA. 

As Wilhelmina Carlingham, the somewhat 
spotty but decidedly likable young aristocrat 
in ‘‘ Thoroughbred,’’ Agnes Miller made one 
of the minor hits of the late theatrical season 
in New York. She is an English girl, who 
came of a family without any stage connection, 
and had no inherent gravitation towards the 
footlights. But asa girl she had acted in one 
or two amateur plays, and one night at a con- 
cert—she has five musical sisters--she met a 
relative of Forbes Robertson, 
who offered her an opening as ___ ,...... — 
a professional. 4 

“It was the merest freak of 
fate,’ she says, in speaking 
of the happening. “If I had 
chanced to walk in at the other 
door, or had arrived a moment 
sooner or later, I might still have 
been living quietly athome. But 
I spoke of my ambition, and 
there came an opportunity that 
almost took away my breath— 
an engagement at thirty dollars 
a week with Rosina Vokes.”’ 

Miss Miller came to America 
with the Vokes company, and 
opened in Boston. Shortly af- 
terwards she was engaged by 
Mr. Palmer for “‘ Alabama,’’ and 
as Carey lifted herself above 
the lay figures of the house bill. 
Then followed a succession of 
ingenue réles, and in the fall of 
1894 she was the girl with the 
song in ‘The Bauble Shop.”’ 

“That song was a dreadful 
trial to me,’? Miss Miller con- 
fesses, ‘and almost frightened 
me away from the part.” 

Last season, before appearing 
in ‘ Thoroughbred” at the Gar- 
den, she played Carey in Mr. 
Willard’s London production of 
“ Alabama.’’ It may be added 
that she was the Lacy in the Jef- 
ferson-Florence presentation of 
“The Rivals” in 1889, and 
helped to make ‘‘ Liberty Hall” 
one of the most charming little 
dramas in the Empire list. 


AS TO APPLAUSE, 

Do people always applaud 
when they are pleased with a 
piece of work on the stage? 
Among the class of patrons 
drawn by melodramas and the 
tank play, such is the case ; but 
the tendency of most audiences 
in this country, nowadays, ap- 





pears to be toward maintaining a dignified 
silence, whatever their impressions may be. 
This is hard on the actors to whom, as we have 
so often been told, ‘‘ applause is the very breath 
of life,’’ but we fear it isa condition of things 
to which they must accustom themselves. 

Kellar, the magician, found it hard to do this 
last spring in Chicago, where one night he 
scolded an indifferent assemblage with some 
asperity : 

‘““In an entertainment of this kind those on 


Agnes Miller as ‘‘Carey”’ in ‘* Alabama.’’ 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
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the stage require a little help from the audi- 
ence. When you freeze me out, as you have done 
tonight, you make me feel small and ashamed, 
both of myself and of you. I would not get 
into that condition of mind for all the money 
that you can bring into this house. If you are 
really not interested in this performance, we 
can shorten it and give you an opportunity to 
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is to be hoped that this state of things will not 
lead toa revival among us of the French claque. 


FROM CHILD ACTRESS TO LEADING LADY. 

While Daniel Frohman was managing the 
Madison Square Theater for the Mallorys, 
something less than a dozen years ago, a play 
by David Belasco, called ‘‘ May Blossom,’’ was 


Jeannette Lowrie. 


From a photograph by Baker, Columbus, 


ieave. Those who care to see more may re- 
main, and I shall be glad to show them some 
additional tricks.” 

It is recorded that the magician’s little out- 
burst of indignation had the desired effect, but 
it would scarcely do for Mr. Kellar to try the 
remedy often. He did a splendid business 
during his recent engagement at Daly’s, but 
the applause was of a very gentle character. 
His tricks were appreciated—the succession of 
good houses proved that ; but the outward ex- 
pression of approval for a purely dramatic 
exhibition seems to be growing less and less in 
favor with Americans. All English artists 
coming here notice the difference at once. It 


brought out. It called for the services of a 
number of children, and among the little tots 
picked out by Mr. Frohman was a girl of ten 
oreleven who gave as her birthplace the Welsh 
seaport of Cardiff. This was the child’s first 
appearance, and she acquitted herself so well 
that other engagements followed. Then came 
a period of schooling, after which Jeannette 
Lowrie called on Mr. Frohman, now directing 
the Lyceum Theater, with the result that the 
man who gave the child her start did an equal 
service for the woman, and the ingenue part 
in ‘‘ The Wife ’’ was assigned to the applicant. 

Since then Miss Lowrie, who is particularly 
happy in her stage presence, has played with 
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Clara Morris and Roland Reed, and most re- 
cently as leading lady in ‘*The Speculator,”’ 
with Thomas Q. Seabrooke, with whom she 
expects to appear again next season. 





ONE CAUSE OF BAD BUSINESS. 
Although the direful season just closed has 
reduced several stars to the plain workaday 
level again, be sure the crop of men and women 
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Barnum used to tell us that the public likes 
to be humbugged. That may be, but it has no 
notion of being cheated merely to administer 
to the vanity of some actor who wishes to see 
his name lead all the rest. For not only does 
the making of three companies out of one cal! 
for so many more theater goers to support 
them, but these theater goers are getting just 
one third as much for their money, for they are 
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May Irwin. 


From a ph tograph by Chickering, Boston. 


who desire to head companies of their own 
will be almost as big as ever by the time 
of the autumn harvests. No wonder the show 
business is unprofitable all over the country. 
Organizations are multiplying faster than the 
playgoing population. Take a program of the 
Casino in the year 1888, forinstance. We find in 
the cast of ‘‘ Erminie,’’ Francis Wilson, Pauline 
Hall, and Marie Jansen—all of whom have 
since demanded separate audiences. Of the 
three, Wilson alone has made a success. The 
disastrous close of the Jansen season at the 
Garrick last winter is not yet forgotten, 
while Pauline Hall will probably join the 
Olympia Comic Opera Company under Mr. 
Hammerstein. 


now obliged to go three times if they wish to 
hear all the artists who formerly played to- 
gether. Is it any wonder that there is always 
somebody to lament ‘‘the good old times”? ? 
Why shouldn’t they have been good when one 
cast contained from three to five ‘‘stars’’ for 
the regular price? 

But there is a shining light in this firmament 
of more or less dazzling twinklers, who should 
have occupied an exalted station long before 
she counted herself worthy of it. This is May 
Irwin, who in every sense of the hackneyed 
phrase is ‘‘a host in herself.”’ The public, 
quick to appreciate a good thing, has crowned 
her first season with the substantial piling up 
of dollars, for all of which a good measure of 
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Elizabeth Tyree. 


From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


fun, well pressed down and yet running over, 
has been given in exchange. 

Miss Irwin enjoys her work, and has the fac- 
ulty, even in a long run, of so inspiring fresh- 
ness and zest in her associates, that each per- 
formance impresses the onlooker as a special 
one. Off the stage, like many another whose 
business is drollery, she is more serious than 
one expects to find her ; and yet the merriment 
is there, and insists on coming to the front now 
and then in a twinkle of the eve or a twitching 
of the mouth. She is neither a Westerner nor 
a Southerner, as her pronunciation might make 
one think, but a native of Canada, where she 
and her sister Flo first sang in a church choir. 





\ SOUTHERN GIRL’S SUCCESS. 
Abouta year ago, while the Lyceum company 
was playing in Chicago, a new name, or at 
least a name that was partially new, appeared 


on the program. Itwas Elizabeth Tyree—no 
longer the ‘‘ Bessie’’ which had seemed so 
suited to the piquant ingenue with the Southern 
accent. But it was soon found that this more 
dignified nomenclature had not taken any of 
the original charm from the acting of the clever 
artist, who last winter eave us two or three de 
lightful new impersonations. 

Miss Tyree can boast of several things be 
sides the success she has achieved on thie 
stage. Her grandfather fought with General 
Washington, thus bequeathing to his grand- 
child the right to become a Daughter of the 
Revolution. Her father, a Virginia planter, 
was a colonel in the Southern army, while het 
mother (a Miss Plum, of English birth) aided 
the ‘‘lost cause ’’ by daring service as a mes- 
senger for its commanders. 

Miss Tyree’s instincts are decidedly artistic 
She names each of her dresses after some 
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flower, and delights in embroidering violets. 
The drawing room of her home in New York 
is fitted up in most bizarre style, and aptly ex- 
presses the characteristics of its inmate. 

There was no part for her in ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,’’ but as she is to remain with the 
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of the autumn among all classes of theater 
goers. Blanche Massey, of whom we give a 
picture, was one of these girls, and she is now 
appearing in “ The Geisha” at Daly’s London 
house. Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, Hayden 
Coffin, and Harry Monkhouse are also in the 


Blanche Massey. 


From a photograph by Downey, Loudon, 


company, we shall again have the pleasure of 
seeing her next winter in the old, congenial 
surroundings. 

SOME LONDON HITS AND HAPPENINGS. 

When “The Gaiety Girl’? was presented 
here at Daly’s, the season before last, it won in 
a bunch, to use aracing term. It was the group 
of pretty girls playing subordinate parts that 
triumphed over the heaviness of the British 
humor, and made ‘‘ The Gaiety Girl’’ the talk 


cast, andthe picce has made a hit, which shows 
that the craze over ‘‘ The Mikado” didn’t ab- 
sorb all the public's liking for things Japanese. 
Both Mr. Daly and Rudolph Aronson have 
announced “ The Geisha”’ for production in 
New York the coming fall—a clash which may 
lead to a repetition of ‘‘ Gentleman Joe’s ”’ dis- 
astrous experience. 

‘Rosemary,’ with Charles Wyndham, is an- 
other Iondon hit, while at latest accounts 
Wilson Barrett was still booking seats for 
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Jeannette St. Henry. 


From a photograph by Jones & Lotz, San Francisco, 


““The Sign of the Cross ’’ three months in ad- 
vance. 

John Hare, in an interview for a London 
paper shortly after his return home, paid the 
United States a compliment in these terms: 

“Apart from the extreme cordiality and 
kindness of the public and the press, one thing 
which impressed me in America, in a sort of 


hurried view, flying from town to tewn, was 
the size of the various cities we reached. No 
matter how far we went from the nominal 
capital of the country, we never seemed to get 
behind in civilization. In this country, when 
you have done Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
you have done all ; but there you may go from 
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one huge city to another, and find extremely 
beautiful buildings and hotels—all as good as 
those in the capital of the country. Here in 
a country town you have nothing but the 
church and the town hall, but there they seem 
to vie with one another in enterprise, not only 
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This is very nice of Mr. Hare, but then—he 
is to return to us in the fall. 





ONE OF THE GREAT CALIFORNIA CONTINGENT. 
If one were to ask a theatrical man what city 
in the United States furnished more recruits 


Mile. Frémaux. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


as regards public buildings and theaters, but 
in the organization of traffic—tramways, cable 
cars, and so on. These things show the ex- 
traordinary resources of the country, and must 
strike an Englishman who sees them for the 
first time. 

“Taking the run of theaters, they are very 
much finer than English theaters. We have 
certainly in London some just as fine as those 
of New York, but in America, wherever they 
build anew city, they put up a theater with 
all the latest improvements.” 


for the stage than any other, it would seem the 
reply must be San Francisco. Jeannette St. 
Henry, whose portrait is given herewith, is 
one of the many theatrical daughters of the 
Golden Gate metropolis. With her golden 
hair, Miss St. Henry is not unlike Lillian Rus- 
sell, and perhaps some who used to attend the 
matinées of “ Iolanthe’’ did not know that a 
substitute sang the r6le of P/1//7s on those oc- 
casions. 

Miss St. Henry had her largest audiences in 

Wang” and ‘Panjandrum,’’ after joining 
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Anna Heid. 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris, 


the Hopper forces as leading soprano. Later 
she was with Pauline Hall for a white; then 
an offer from Mr. Hoyt induced her to enter a 
new field, in which she has been re€ngaged for 
next season—the Queen of Burlesque in “‘A 
Black Sheep.” 


FRENCH COMMENTS AND ODDITIES. 

Duse has returned to Italy, and among the 
first things she did was to furnish an Italian 
theatrical journal, // Proscenio, with a copy of 
the following correspondence. ‘The first letter 
was written to Henry Irving in this country 
after having seen him play : 

SIR HENRY IRVING: 

The artists composing the company of Sig- 
nora Eleonora Duse, enthusiastic over your 
sublime art, feel it their duty, while it is at the 
same time a pleasure, to express to you their 
admiration and their abounding sense of grati- 
tude for your admirable skill in interpreting the 
chefs @euvre of Shakspere in that strange and 
gentle English tongue. 

They beg you to present to Miss Ellen Terry, 
your talented and worthy companion, the hom- 
age of their respectful admiration. 


The above was signed by all the members of 


the company, Duse’s name closing the list. 
This was Irving’s reply: 
To SIGNORA ELEANORA DUSE AND HER 

DRAMATIC COMPANY: 

Permit me, illustrious artist, to express to 
you and your colleagues in art, my gratitude 
for the pleasure you have given me in express- 
ing in such terms your admiration for our work. 

It is a delight and an encouragement for ny 
dear friend, Ellen Terry, to know that a corps 
of artists so distinguished as yours, and of 
whom the dramatic world is proud, approves 
in such generous fashion the methods we pur- 
sue. 

Accept, fair artist, the expression of my pro- 
found regard for you and for your associates. 

IRVING. 

The Paris //%garo, in commenting on this 
love feast of the great artists, calls it a curios- 
ity, and points out, with some amusement, the 
contrast between the southern enthusiasm of 
Duse and the wholly British tone of Irving’s 
response. 

But the city on the Seine has curious goings 
on of itsown. Not long since one of its papers, 
the £clair, instituted a beauty contest for 
actresses, and of the ten thousand votes cast, 
Bernhardt actually received four. The winner 
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(with 3,076 to her credit) was a dancer, Cleo By no stretch of the imagination can Yvette 
de Mérode. The second favorite was the Am- Guilbert be considered charming to look upon, 
erican singer, Sibyl Sanderson, and the third nor does Fougére possess those graces of per- 
Wanda de Boncza, whose portrait appearedin son which blind to shortcomings of talent. 
this magazine last December. ‘The portraits Nature is said to be prodigal, and yet, with all 
we present this month of three players onthe her languorous beauty, Anna Held lacks the 
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Mile. de Montigny. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris, 


French boards, Mlles. de Montigny, Anna Held, magnetism of a Guilbert, nor have Fremaux 
and Frémaux, if not prize winners, are cer- and de Montigny, piquant in charm as they 
tainly deserving of standing well upinthe lists. are, the c#7c and sparkle of a Fougére. 
Although none of the three ranks high from 
the standpoint of ability, each enjoys a vogue ROOM. 
Which is peculiar to the gay city. Andyet one Plays and seasons may come and go, but the 
cannot say that in the vaudeville world, to big hat is always with us. In winter it is the 
which Mlle. Frémaux and her companions be- — elaborate feathered affair, and in summer the 
long, recognition is assured by beauty, which 
was undoubtedly a strong factor in their case. 


THE BANE OF THE AUDIENCE 


sailor, between which two evils there is little 
to choose—and absolutely nothing tosee. The 
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Ethel Barrymore. 
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From her latest photograph by Phillips, Philadelphia 


Ohio law, of which we heard so much, is re- 
ported to have proved ineffective. The fair 
creatures, we are told, must be coaxed with 
cunning artifice, not driven by force. The 
sole mandate to which they will bow is that 
of fashion, and here lies our only hope. 
Two hemispheres are suffering from the 
nuisance. Over in Tondon, Felix Morris is 


treating the evil ina droll monologue which he 
calls ‘‘ A Row in the Pit,’’ and at a recent first 
night of Beerbohm Tree’s, the most noted critic 
in England wrote almost exclusively, the next 
morning, of the big hat which prevented his 
seeing anything else to write about. 

It is said that a Paris manager, after trying 
in vain to get the women to remove their head- 
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gear by apolite notice in the program to that 
effect, substituted the following: “ All the plain 
women in the audience may retain their hats.’’ 
Of course this is a canard, and is only quoted 
to show the widespread nature of the revolt 
against the bane of the auditorium. 





JOHN DREW’S NIECE. 

Ethel Barrymore is just seventeen this month; 
and yet she has been on the stage since March, 
1895, when she made her début in Boston with 
her uncle’s company. Her part was Lady Kate 
in ‘‘The Bauble Shop,” a réle in which Elsie 
De Wolfe had preceded her. But then, Miss 
Barrymore had always intended to be an act- 
ress; and certainly she had had the advan- 
tages of heredity, if any one had. 

Educated at the convent of the Sacred Heart 
in Philadelphia, her birthplace, her greatest 
delights as a child were the Saturday matinées 
she was allowed to attend on her weekly visit 
to her grandmother, Mrs. John Drew. And it 
is safe to say that this youngest worker in a 
family of which the American stage has cause 
to be so proud, will maintain the excellent tra- 
ditions of her predecessors. 

Miss Barrymore is tall, and strongly re- 
sembles her mother in figure. At present she 
is handsomer off the stage than on. She is a 
great favorite with ler friends because of her 
unaffected manners eud frank unconvention- 
ality, which is refreshing without being bizarre. 





NEW NAMES FOR OLD THEATERS. 

The passing of Abbey’s Theater into the 
control of Al Hayman is one of the summer’s 
chief topics of theatrical moment. The an- 
nouncement was a surprise to almost every 
one. Mr. Abbey had so triumphantly survived 
his previous bankruptcy that it was hoped 
he would not be forced to see the house 
that bore his name go into other hands. 
Of course there were rumors of such a result 
of the failure, one of them going so far as to 
fix on Mr. Daly as the new incumbent. 

Just as when Wallack’s was rechristened, so 
now it seems a pity that the old name cannot 
be retained. In other lines of business the 
established name of a well known house is con- 
sidered a valuable trademark, to be preserved 
at all hazards, no matter who the proprietors 
may be. Why it should not be the same in 
the dramatic world it seems difficult to under- 
stand. An explanation may lie in the fact 
that connection with the footlights appears to 
inspire a dread of having one’s light concealed 
under a bushel. However that may be, it isa 
matter for congratulation that the Goelets have 
protested against the attachment of a new 
individual cognomen to the house they own, 
and at the present writing ‘‘ Knickerbocker ”’ 
stands a chance of being the compromise. 

As to the attractions Mr. Hayman will offer, 
he seems not to have before his eyes the fear 
of the pitfall into which his predecessors 
plunged, as he announces foreign plays and 
players with lavish prodigality. He is by no 
means a novice in management, as he has 
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long been at the head of two of San Fran- 
cisco’s leading theaters—the Baldwin and the 
California—controls the Columbia in Chicago, 
is part owner of the Empire in New York, and 
is associated with several of the enterprises of 
Charles Frohman. 





OLYMPIA IN SUMMER GARB. 

Oscar Hammerstein is a factor in New 
York stageland that will not be ignored. 
Last winter he gave the public an 
amount of amusement under one roof such 
as they had never received before, and 
with the advent of summer he has transformed 
that same roof into an urban fairyland. Its 
glass top is by no means the most novel fea- 
ture of Olympia’s aérial garden, for it boasts 
two ponds, as many rustic bridges, a grotto, 
several live swans, a monkey, and skilful imi- 
tations of rocky landscapes. In the roof gar- 
dens to which we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed, the accent has been altogether on the 
‘“‘roof.”? It remained for Olympia to effect a 
realization of the full meaning of the term. 

But the place itself is not the only unique 
feature of Mr. Hammerstein’s latest surprise. 
He has provided a stage as fully equipped as 
that of his theater below stairs,and has traris-. 
ferred to it the attractions that were crowding 
his music hall, even including Fregoli. “Te be 
sure, the admission is a dollar—not the half 
usually charged on roof tops. 

Crowds have thus far rewarded Mr. Hammer- 
stein's enterprise, and if the water that trickles 
over the glass inclosure only does all that is 
expected of it in the cooling line, Gotham can 
boast of possessing the king pin of summer 
theaters. 





THE WHEEL AND THE THEATERS. 

From all parts of the country come reports 
that the bicycle is injuring the theater busi- 
ness. The excuse, at first blush, sounds plausi- 
ble, but is it not for this very reason being some- 
what overworked? Has not the wheel come 
to be the scapegoat that is expected to carry 
into the land of forgetfulness mistakes of 
judgment, inadequate casts, and other causes 
of failure ? 

On the first of June there were two light 
opera companies playing in New York. At 
the end of the week one of them closed its 
season prematurely, ascribing the bicycle 
craze as the cause. The other was continued 
to excellent business, and after five weeks at 
the American was transferred to the Herald 
Square. Curiously enough, the former ven- 
ture originally announced ‘‘ Pinafore” as the 
opening attraction. This was afterwards 
changed to ‘‘ The Chimes of Normandy.’’ The 
other organization then produced Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s merry nautical piece, and made a 
hit which may result in giving Gotham two 
open theaters this summer instead of only 
one. Here is at least one instance where 
repertoire and not wheels was without doubt 
the determining factor in the fate meted out 
to the competing companies. 
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SHALL THERE BE NO MORE PUBLISHERS ? 

The wail of the author anent the hard heart- 
edness of the publisher, always audible, has of 
late been growing louder in the land. “I am 
maltreated,” he says, ‘‘ defrauded of my royal- 
ties, denied sufficient advertising, and here- 
after I will publish my books myself.”’ 

This is a most hideous possibility. The 
publisher, to be sure, is fallible, and makes 
mistakes. He is often deluded as to the merit 
of a manuscript, and brings out with the most 
sanguine expectations a work that falls flatter 
than the proverbial pancake, just as actors are 
frequently pleased with the rehearsals of a 
play which proves a complete failure on the 
first night of its presentation. On the other 
hand, books go begging from house to house 
that make a fortune for the publishers who 
finally accept them with misgiving. But asa 
rule, a high grade house is fairly wise in its 
generation and reasonably judicious in its un- 
dertakings. It is surprising how few fiascos 
are evident when one reads a year old prospec- 
tus and counts up the publications which, if 
not pronounced successes, have at least at- 
tracted favorable notice. In view of these 
facts, the disowning of publishers by aggrieved 
writers reminds us of La Fontaine’s fox, who 
saw ripe grapes on a wall. Mais comme il 
ny pouvatt atteindre—‘ Ils sont trop verts,’ 
dit-11 /” 

Here, for instance, is a disgruntled person- 
age writing to a literary journal, and eloquently 
explaining how great a blessing it would be to 
American authors if every publishing house in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia were to 
go out of business tomorrow. Why? Be- 
cause, forsooth, they have issued more novels 
by Englishmen than by native writers ! 

It is high time that this charge of favoring 
British novelists was knocked on the head, 
once forall. If more English stories are pub- 
lished in America than American, it is because 
there is more demand for them, and because 
more of them are deserving of publication. It 
is all very well to be patriotic, and to encourage 
home talent, but how can we match in this 
country the long list of English writers— 
Crockett, Hope, Maclaren, Ward, Meredith, 
Barrie, Weyman, Doyle, Pemberton, and a 
score of others—who are putting out such re- 
markable work ? Nor is the market for good 
novels over supplied. Today, as always, there 
is a welcome waiting for any man who has a 
story worth telling and the ability to tell it, be 
he English, American, French, or Hottentot. It 
is fair to presume that any publisher or editor 
would prefer to accept native stories equal in 
merit to those of foreign construction, if he 
could get them. But, as a rule, he cannot get 
them, and that is all there is about it. 

Take the “‘ protective’’ associations which are 
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being so largely formed by American writers, 
and see if their membership lists contain names 
that command respect. The literary hacks are 
there, the fifth rate novelists, the embryo poets, 
but the author who deserves recognition— 
where is he? Closeted, probably, with his 
friend the publisher, and signing a receipt for 
as liberal royalties as are paid in any country 
on the globe. 

We have had almost enough of these snarlers 
at the heels of success. Merit is merit the 
world over, and it is a puny spirit indeed who 
would reject a worthy work because it was 
written over sea, and accept an unworthy one 
because it was brought forth a block away. As 
Mr. Gilbert would say : 

My object all sublime 

I shall achieve in time— 

To make the punishment fit the crime. 
For the whining dilettante, as for the bicy- 
cle fiend, the autograph hunter, and the new 
woman, there should be pillories erected where 
all men may behold him and jeer. To quote 
Mr. Le Gallienne : ‘‘ You may deny everything 
to greatness, and spit in his face to make it 
sures ; but that will not prevent his going to 
your funeral.’’ 

As we have said, the possibility of these per- 
sons publishing their own books is hideous. 
What may we not suffer at the hands of those 
who are alone in their belief that their work is 
good, and who persist in foisting their mis- 
shapen offspring upon an unoffending public? 


THE NOVEL IN EDUCATION. 

More fun has been made of the “novel 
course’? at Yale than of any other ‘‘ vagary of 
the American universities,’? as the conserva- 
tive British critic terms our educational ex- 
periments. 

Punch gave it a skit, and represented the 
professor saying to a pupil: ‘ Your acquain- 
tance with modern realism is quite insufficient. 
You will attend the course of anatomy lectures 
at the hospital, please.”’ 

But the new departure is a success, not- 
withstanding, if we are to judge by its pop- 
ularity, and by the interest it has excited. For 
some time Dr. William Lyon Phelps, who 
conducts it, received several letters a day 
from all over the country, asking him for 
information regarding his methods, as clubs 
in other colleges and in country towns were 
anxious to start studies upon similar lines. 
Dr. Phelps has prepared a circular answering 
these inquiries, and giving lists of novels. 
The course is likely to be of especial interest 
to a girls’ school, and we should enjoy seeing 
the results of such classes at Vassar and Yale 
compared. 

Each pupil is required to read one novel a 
week, and to write a theme upon it. These 
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themes are handed in, read aloud, and criti- 
cised. Then the lecturer gives his own ideas 
upon the author and novel under discussion, 
analyzing the work’s construction, characteri- 
zation, and its quality generally. Last year, 
the class studied Howells, Kipling, Turgenieff, 
Tolstoy, Daudet, Loti, Hall Caine, Crawford, 
and many more. It contained two hundred 
and fifty men, and every one considers the 
course valuable. 

Why shouldn’t it be? The modern novel is 
supposed to contain an epitome of life, given 
from the standpoint of an artist who knows 
how to eliminate the unnecessary, and that 
which it is bad taste to notice. Then, too, 
novel company is usually refining, for most 
novelists set up ideals in their heroes, and the 
average college man needs civilizing. He can- 
not be hurt by being made to believe that even 
a sugar candy hero is something for him to ad- 
mire. The tide of the primeval savage that 
runs through his veins needs diluting. 

Dr. Phelps is a young man of thirty who 
looks like a boy. He has written no novels of 
his own, and is the son of an orthodox Baptist 
clergyman. He graduated at Yale in 1887, 
and was later an instructor in English litera- 
ture at Harvard. From there he went to Yale 
for the same work. His best known book is 
“The Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement,”’ which was widely and favorably 
noticed by scholars. 





MR. WATSON’S PLEA FOR ARMENIA. 

Authors are proverbially a thin skinned and 
contentious class. The hungry maw of public 
curiosity is ever agape to take in every detail 
of their frequent feuds, many of which, as in 
the case of Rudyard Kipling and his fire eating 
brother in law, have all the elements of farce 
comedy. But occasionally some dispute arises 
which has a perceptible raison d’étre, and 
which attracts attention as much by the vital 
importance of the interests involved as by the 
prominence of the persons concerned. Such 
was the sharp passage at arms last summer 
between Alfred Austin and William Watson, 
anent the Armenian atrocities and the alleged 
culpable laxity of England’s attitude towards 
the exalted butcher of the Bosphorus. 

Now, for the first time, we have Mr. Wat- 
sou’s views, as embodied in eighteen sonnets, 
collected in a little volume and headed by a 
preface which, despite its brevity, isa masterly 
arraigninent of his detractors and an able de- 
fense of his own position. The book is en- 
titled ‘The Purple East ; a Series of Sonnets 
on England’s Desertion of Armenia,’ and, 
reading the stirring lines which it contains, we 
are compelled to admire Mr. Watson for his 
courage in attacking the government from 
which he draws a pension of two hundred 
pounds a year. In his preface he explains his 
verbal duel with Mr. Austin succinctly and 
with shrewd irony. 

After the publication of the first seven 
(sonnets ), there appeared a reply from the pen 
of the present poet laureate, in the shape of 


three sonnets, entitled ‘‘ A Vindication of Eng- 

land,”’ and addressed ‘‘ Tothe Author of ‘ The 

Purple East.’”’? Their substance may with per- 

fect truth and fairness be recapitulated in a 

few words of prose. The poet laureate assured 

me—firstly, that whosoever in any circum- 
stances arraigns this country for anything that 
she may do or leave undone, thereby covers 
himself with shame ; secondly, that although 
the continued torture, rape, and massacre of 

a Christian people under the eyes of a Christian 

continent may be a lamentable thing, it is best 

to be patient, seeing that the patience of God 

Himself can never be exhausted ; and thirdly, 

that if I were but with him in his pretty coun- 

try house, were but comfortably seated “by the 
yule log’s blaze,’’ and joining with him in sea- 
sonable conviviality, the enigmas of Provi- 
dence and the whole mystery of things would 
presently become transparent to me, and more 

especially after ‘“‘drinking to E ngland,” I 

should be enabled to understand that ‘‘she 

bides her hour behind the bastioned brine.” 

It is not within our province to enter into a 
discussion of the facts of the case. Most people 
have probably formed their own opinions. 
But on literary lines Mr. Watson’s sonnets are 
of deep interest. One feels instinctively 
that they are prompted by convictions that 
override personal considerations and patriotic 
prejudice, and poetically they are admirable. 
Here is nothing akin to the work of minor 
poets, “‘ whose music,’? as Mr. Stedman says, 
“rises like the chirping of locusts. Each has his 
faultless little note, and while the seasonable 
chorus blends, it is humored by some and en- 
dured by most, quite as a matter of course, and 
the worid goes on as usual.’’ These sonnets 
are the voice of a man, strong and stirring, and 
we are glad that Mr. Watson has written them, 
if only to show us that in these latter days 
the clarion blast has not been utterly drowned 
by the tenuous fluting of oaten reeds. ‘“‘ Craven 
England ”’ has been too widely quoted to need 
repetition here, but the two sonnets written in 
reply to Mr. Austin’s ‘‘ vindication”’ are equaily 
strong and somewhat less familiar. The first 
is remarkable for its frankness towards the 
laureate, and the second has a something in it 
which effectually stirs the blood. 

THE BARD IN V‘AITING. 

Treachery’s apologist, whose numbers rung 
But yesterday, remonstrant in my ear; 

Thou to whom England seems a mistress 

dear, 

Insatiable of honey from thy tongue ; 

Because I crouch rot fawning slaves among, 
How is my service proved the less sincere ? 
Have not I also deemed her without peer ? 

Her beauty have I not too seen and sung? 

But for the love I bore her lofty ways, 

What were to me her stumblings and her 

slips ? 

And lovely is she still, her maiden lips 
Pressed to the lips whose foam around her 

lays! 

But on her brow’s benignant star, whose rays 
Lit them that sat in darkness, lo, the eclipse! 

LEISURED JUSTICE. 

“* She = her hour.’”’ And mustI then be- 

That aes the day of peril is o’erpast, 


She who was great because so oft she cast 
All thought of peril to the waves that heave 
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Against her feet, shall greatly undeceive 
Her purblind son who dreamed she shrank 
aghast 
From Duty’s signal, and shall act at last, 
When there is naught remaining to retrieve ? 
At last! When the last altar is defiled, 
And there are no more maidens to deflower— 
When the last mother folds with famished 
arms 
To her dead bosom her last butchered child— 
Then shall our England, throned beyond 
alarnis, 
Rise in her might! Tillthen, ‘‘she bides her 
hour.”’ 


‘* BRISEIS.”” 

When Mr. William Black has completed his 
literary career, and when his multitudinous 
novels are collected and published in a set, he 
will have succeeded in incorporating in his 
yarns a very nearly complete anthology of 
Scottish song—that is, if he continues in the 
way he has thus far pursued. Mr. Black’s 
characters are uncommonly addicted to vocal 
exercise, and ina majority of his books there 
is at least one son or daughter of Caledonia 
who bursts forth into song upon all occasions. 
The most notable instance is the irrepressible 
McFadyen, in “Highland Cousins,’’ who, if 
not credited with any remarkable ability in 
this line, was at least wonderfully familiar 
with the ballads of his native land, and more 
than ready to render them as best he was able. 

In ‘‘ Briseis,’?’ Mr. Black’s latest work, the 
heroine not only repeats borderside ballads 
from memory, but sings certain weird little 
songs of her own making, and reads aloud from 
Tennyson and Macaulay. In these poetical 
proclivities she is aided and abetted by her 
companion characters, who have Highland 
blood in their veins and Highland melodies 
upon their lips. Altogether a veritable chorus 
of declamation and music arises from the pages 
of ‘‘Briseis.”? Ayrzsezs herself is a Greek, and 
this may partially account for the oddity of her 
English compositions : 

Her lover came to the well, 

With soft words her lover came to the well, 

The red and white flowers of her heart were 
opened, 

The red and white flowers of her heart were 
filled with dew: 

Little one, Marianoula, why sittest thou apart ? 

And again : 

Saddest bride is the stolen bride, and Eleanaia 
is weeping. 

Happiest bride is the stolen bride, and Elednaia 
siniles. 

Proud she stands by her husband’s side, at bay 
in the mountains, 

Proud when the gendarme’s bullet speeds 
straight to her heart. 

(Creep closer, child, the moonlight is white in 
the forest. ) 

“ Briseis,’’ like all of Mr. Black’s work, is 
forceful, true to life, and refreshingly clean. 
Its author attempts no startling situations, but, 
as Mr. Crockett would say, ‘‘tries to tell a 
plain tale as he knows it,’”’ and, what is better, 
succeeds. There is a bit here and there of the 
inevitable Scotch brogue, but Mr. Black has 


always been careful to use dialect sparingly, 
and only when the exigencies of scene require 
it. Crockett is the only writer of the hour who 
dares to give free rein to his Scotch vocabu- 
lary, and the only one, perhaps, whom it is 
possible to pardon for so doing. Even Barrie 
is shy of overloading his dialogue with the 
vernacular of the ‘‘ banks and braes.”’ 

‘* Briseis’’ is deserving of a warm welconie. 
There are always amusing touches in Mr. 
Black’s work, and alwaysa strong undercurrent 
of serious thought that makes it worthy to rank 
with the best fiction. 

A CRITIC'S WEAKNESS AS A CREATOR. 

Andrew Lang is seriously handicapped by 
his terrible sense of humor. ‘There is a distinct 
difference between being a humorist and 
having a sense of humor. It is not given to 
all men to have both powers, however richly 
endowed they may be with the one. Mark 
Twain has both; but while Dickens was the 
prince of humorists, he had no real sense of 
humor. If he had he never could have made 
himself so ridiculous. But a keen sense of 
humor, while it is invaluable to the possessor 
as a daily companion over the rough and 
troubled ways of life, sometimes restrains and 
corks up what might be a brilliant expression 
of himself. J7rs. Hauksbee said, in one of 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Plain Tales,’’ that a sense of 
humor would save a woman when religion 
and family ties failed. Sometimes it keeps 
aman from reaching the heights of sublimity, 
because his acute vision sees so plainly the 
narrow line beyond which is the ridiculous. 

Mr. Lang has the finest and most heroic 
conceptions, but he fears to put them on 
paper. ‘The work he produces is always good, 
and always just short of what we expect. His 
‘“ Monk of Fife’’ was admirable, but the divine 
fire was left out. His new book, ‘ Pickle the 
Spy,” ought to be great. It is said to be not 
all fiction, but founded upon various state 
papers and ancient archives. It explains the 
inysterious disappearance of Prince Charles 
Stuart from 1749 to 1766. If Robert Louis 
Stevenson had had that idea and that material, 
it would have been transmuted by the alchemy 
of his brain into great and golden literature. 
We cannot answer for Mr. Lang. 

MR. BERNARD SHAW. 

When ‘Arms and the Man” was produced 
by Mr. Mansfield in America, the public 
realized that for once a remarkable piece of 
literature had been staged. We hear, liow- 
ever, that Mr. Shaw’s new play will have to go 
into the Independent Theater if it ever sees the 
light, as the subject is so distinctly unpleasant 
that even the Zanguerays and Ebbsmiths 
would pass by on the other side. 

Mr. Shaw is one of tie most interesting men 
in Iondon, and one of the best known cor- 
respondents. He is an Irishman who belongs 
to the set of semi socialists whom Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward pictured in ‘‘ Marcella.’? I,ondon 
has no better musical and dramatic critic, and 
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he is expected to give his readers not only 
wisdom, but wit. He inherits his knowledge 
of music from his mother, who is his devoted 
friend and companion. She was a professional 
musician for many years. 

Mr. Shaw is indefatigable in his search for 
material. He delights in the vagaries of his 
fellow man, and spends much of his time 
among the debating societies of the thinking 
working men. 


A RUSSELL CARNIVAL OF GORE. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has been credited 
with having in ‘‘ The Wrecker’’ surpassed all 
records for wholesale slaughter, but even that 
bloody scene of butchery upon the deck of the 
Flying Scud pales before the battle, murder, 
and sudden death contained in W. Clark Rus- 
sell’s latest sea story, ‘‘ An Ocean Free Lance.”’ 
Mr. Russell has summoned to his aid all the 
forces of the sea and air and sky; ships 
are wrecked by fleets, prisoners made by 
dozens, men killed by scores. The light- 
ning flashes and the thunder rolls in one con- 
tinuous tempest, and death stalks upon every 
page. Inone instance, at least, the extent of 
the carnage is so vast as to sweep grammatical 
considerations from the author’s mind. ‘The 
fight was over,” he exclaims; ‘‘the West 
Indiaman was ours; but great Heaven, what 
a sight were on her decks !”’ 

This is apparently the supreme effort of Mr. 
Russell’s life, and it is difficult to imagine 
what ‘Britain’s sailor novelist’? will do for 
“ situations” for his future work. We fear that 
in ‘‘An Ocean Free Lance’’ he has exhausted 
his stock of thrilling horrors, and that his next 
story will be a bathos. 

To sustain his heroic vein must be an arduous 
labor for Mr. Russell. Imagine the difficulty 
of inventing a new variety of shipwreck, anew 
type of storm, for every novel! It may be that 
sheer desperation has had much to do with the 
phenomenally lurid atmosphere of ‘‘ An Ocean 
Free Lance.’”? The story is told by one Jalian 
Madison, first mate of the privateer 77g7ess, 
and such expressions as ‘‘ Such a sight I have 
never seen before or since,’ and “I never 
should have believed it possible,’ are con- 
tinually on his lips. Never were there such 
tornadoes, never such terrific combats, such 
blood freezing spectacles, and such sickening 
holocausts, as Mr. Russell here presents. The 
impression produced by the book is that of an 
author driven hard for words to discount all 
former flights of gory fancy. Mr. Russell has 
so long juggled with the wonders of the deep 
that an ordinary iceberg, murder, or tempest 
is a mere bagatelle. ‘The agony must be daily 
increased, like the allowance of an opiuin 
eater whose system becomes hardened until 
he demands four times the amount that would 
kill an ordinary man. 

For those who crave fiction of this gory de- 
scription, “‘An Ocean Free Lance’’ will be a 
veritable godsend. Itis interesting, as all its 
author’s novels are, and new, except in one 
particular. The inevitable fair maiden appears 


on page 212, and those who are familiar with 

Mr. Russell’s books are immediately prepared 

to find her cast away in an open boat with the 

hero, as, indeed, duly occurs a little later. 
‘“THE TEMPTRESS.”’ 

In his latest book, ‘‘The Temptress,” Mr. 
William Le Queux has indubitably proved him- 
self to be ‘‘a fellow of infinite fancy,” how- 
ever far he falls short of writing standard Eng- 
lish. Much that might be said upon the latter 
point is as well left unsaid. A writer with 
Mr. Le Queux’ extensive command of sole- 
cisms is unassailable. He smiles down as 
from a height upon mere critics, and will con- 
tinue to write as best pleases him, regardless 
of remonstrances. 

But, if only to see to what lengths imagina- 
tion can go, ‘‘ The Temptress’’ is well worth 
looking into. In some manner not clearly set 
forth, the person who gives the book its name 
has strayed, been lost, or been stolen from the 
paths of rectitude, and answers to the name of 
Valérie. She is a combination, such as proba- 
bly only Mr. Le Queux could accomplish, of 
Becky Sharp, a tigress, and a plain fool, and 
her confederates and she pursue a career of 
crime unparalleled in the world’s history. To 
be sure, there are but three murders in the 
story; but there are hints of innumerable 
others, and a kind of saws géne, dare devil, go 
ahead and be hung disregard of consequences 
about Valérve that is extremely diverting. The 
police have been hunting her for years, but 
none too enthusiastically, it would seem, since 
she continues her reprehensible dealings un- 
disturbed. Inthe end she commits suicide in 
quite the conventional manner, with a fare- 
well letter, the customary tears, gasps, and 
a hypodermic injection of morphine. 

As a work of fiction Mr. Le Queux’s book 
will not set the world wondering, but as a 
mark of the “ silly season’s’”’ advent it is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Mr. Le Queux will be re- 
membered as the author of several other works 
of like merit, and we sincerely trust that, in 
company with Miss Laura Jean Libbey, Colonel 
Savage, and Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter, 
he will continue to labor in the field of ro- 
mance. No wonder the critics are complain- 
ing that English books are occupying Ameri- 
can attention to the exclusion of home talent ! 








MR. BANGS SCORES A HIT. 

“Straws,’’ says the old proverb, ‘“‘ show the 
way the wind blows.’? The flashes of humor 
which distinguished Mr. Jolin Kendrick Bangs’ 
‘* House Boat on the Styx ’’ were mere trifles 
compared with the o/s of cleverer writers, 
but they were a remarkable advance upon any- 
thing Mr. Bangs had done previously. Im- 
pressed by this slight but significant improve- 
ment, we ventured in January last to express 
aconviction that his next book would be really 
amusing, and that with due allowance for the 
time necessary to develop a humorist, there 
was some prospect that he would eventually 
attain to that high estate. It is always gratify- 
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ing to behold the fulfilment of one’s prophe- 
cies, and we are pleased to see that in ‘‘ The 
3icyclers, and Other Farces,’’ he has justified 
what may have seemed to be a rash judgment 
on our part. Mr. Bangs has done some ex- 
ceedingly clever work in these little plays, 
and, since commendation is always more 
agreeable than detraction, we are only too 
ready to accord him the praise which, for the 
first time in his literary career, we think, he 
has unquestionably earned. 

It is recorded of Mr. Bangs that after read- 
ing a scathing review of ‘‘ The Idiot,’’ he re- 
marked sorrowfully to a friend that he feared 
it was deserved. If this be true, it speaks 
volumes for his common sense. If anything 
can combat our impatience of mediocre writ- 
ing, it is the knowledge that the writer is 
alive to his shortcomings and anxious to im- 
prove. If Mr. Bangs knows how poor much 
of his work has been, there is hope for him ; 
and certainly ‘‘’Ihe Bicyclers ’’ seems to mark 
aturn of the tide. It not only reads well, but 
we hear that it has been successfully performed 
1n several instances, and this means much. 

Everything that Mr. Bangs has written has 
had an excellent sale. Whether or not this is 
a reflection on popular taste, it has sufficed to 
encourage him to continue his labors—and 
fortunately, too, if the ultimate result is to be 
a series of books equal in merit to ‘‘ The Bi- 
cyclers.’? Artemus Ward is dead, and Mark 
Twain seems to have taken to serious fiction. 
The time is ripe for the advent of an Ameri- 
can humorist, what Mr. Bangs has long aspired 
to be, and what in his latest book he is for the 
first time. There are laurel wreaths awaiting 
him if this is a fair sample of what he can do. 





STEPHEN CRANE AND HIS SLUM STORIES. 

Little by little itis dawning upon the reading 
public of America that there is at least one 
new thing underthe sun, and that that one new 
thing is Mr. Stephen Crane. So sudden and 
phenomenal has been his literary progress 
that his reputation seems to have been con- 
jured by oriental genii. Yesterday he was prac- 
tically an unknown newspaper man, today he 
is a shining light among American authors. 

When Mr. Crane published ‘‘The Black 
Riders ’’ there arose gibings and sneers galore. 
It is said that these ‘‘lines”’ were written in a 
week, and we can well believe it. They pos- 
sessed neither finish nor power. But the end 
was not yet. The critics were prepared to jeer 
at anything which bore the name of Crane, 
teady to hark back to ‘‘ The Black Riders” 
and point a moral on all that might follow. 
Then came ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,’’ 
which set all the reading world of England 
and the United States agog, and disposed, as 
its publishers have said, “ of the lingering tra- 
dition that only a well known author, or an 
author with the hall mark of foreign approval, 
is recognized by the reviewers.’? From the 
first there was no question that in this singu- 
larly forceful and absorbing story Mr. Crane 
had struck anew and commanding note, and 
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that thenceforward he would never have to 
complain of any lack of attention. Those who 
had been most prejudiced against him by the 
bizarre quality of his ‘‘ poetry’’ were foremost 
in acknowledging the remarkable merit of his 
prose, and Stephen Crane was forthwith en- 
rolied upon the Parnassian roster. 

His position thus secured, he has followed 
up ‘‘ The Red Badge ’”’ with two other books, 
written in the same vein, but dealing with 
characters of avery different stamp. ‘‘ George’s 
Mother " and ‘‘ Maggie, a Girl of the Streets ”’ 
are frankly slum stories, and the latter at least 
is a study of the seamy side of life ; but they 
are so carefully done, and show such a serupu- 
lous regard for veracious description, that they 
stand forth far in advance of other American 
efforts in the same line. They are as novel as 
if Chimmic Faddenr had never been written. 
Both books are in a way unpleasant. Even in 
our short experience of Mr. Crane’s work, we 
have learned that we have little of sentiment 
to expect from him. His descriptions of tene- 
ment life are as uncompromising as the life 
itself, and what little humor is to be found 
in his books is of a grim nature. Maggie 
comes to the hideous end which is the natural 
result of her parentage and training, and there 
is no attempt to ward off the inevitable. 

In this, mainly, lies Mr. Crane’s art. He has 
ruthlessly robbed war of its glamour and ex- 
posed it for the awful reality that it is, and 
with equally relentless fidelity he has painted 
his gloomy picture of life in the city slums. 
Every soldier knows how true to nature is 
“The Red Badge,’’ and every mission worker 
will recognize that ‘‘George’s Mother” and 
‘“‘ Maggie’ possess the same virtue. Some of 
us, perhaps, may prefer to dwell upon the 
gallantry of battle and the rare instances of 
humor in the tenements, but a large majority 
will admire Mr. Crane for his painstaking ac- 
curacy, and read his books because their author 
has taken the trouble to learn his ground be- 
fore venturing to guide others over it. 


A NOVELTY IN BOOK MAKING. 

A conventional little love story told in what 
is certainly a most unconventional fashion is 
Mr. Charles P. Didier’s ‘‘’Twixt Cupid and 
Croesus ; or, the Documents in an Attachment 
Suit.”’ Mr. Didier is a draftsman of consider- 
able ability, but, excellent as they are, it is 
not in its illustrations that his book is remark- 
able. The story is told in sixteen letters, a 
telegram, and two newspaper clippings, which 
purport to be originals, and are reproduced 
with surprising fidelity to “life.” The letters 
are printed in facsimile upon note paper, duly 
engraved for the most part with monograms and 
crests, each pasted upona page, and fronted by 
an illustration ; and so carefully has the work 
been done that more than a casual observation 
is necessary to convince one that these are not 
in reality the originals of a clever correspond- 
ence. We believe the idea is not wholly new, 
but it is sufficiently novel to command atten- 
tion, and together with Mr. Gibson’s book of 
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drawings, it will no doubt lie upon the table of 
many a society girl who has a fondness for 
portraits of herself. 

Viewed from a literary standpoint, Mr. 
Didier’s story is not superabundantly excel- 
lent, but the clothing that it wears renders 
serious consideration unnecessary. It is a 
light and amusing little sketch. The book 
is dedicated ‘‘To the Sweetest Girl in the 
World,” which permits of every love lorn 
swain presenting it to his zzamorata with the 
ascription heavily underlined. 





A BOOST FOR LITERATURE IN WISCONSIN. 

Out in Wisconsin they have an ‘“ Ethical 
Society ’? which some weeks ago sent out an 
invitation to the ‘‘literary writers now, or 
formerly, residing in the State of Wisconsin” 
to meet in Milwaukee. The “ literary writers ” 
were to bring along such stories or poems as 
they had handy, accompanied by certificates 
that they were ‘‘resident literati’? or ‘‘non 
resident literateur’’? who could furnish date 
of residence in the State. From the collected 
material two classes of literary work were to 
be selected for prizes ranging from twenty five 
to ten dollars. Those in the first class were to 
be the work of those ‘‘ literati’? resident now 
or formerly in the State of Wisconsin, who had 
received pay for published work. The second 
class was to consist of ‘‘ writers who have 
written without pay.’ The object of these 
prizes was stated to be “‘to, in a degree, stimu- 
late and elevate literary ability and exercise.” 

We should like to know the outcome of that 
literary congress. The ‘‘ Literary Association 
of Wisconsin,” which appears to be a sort of 
branch of the ‘‘ Ethical Society,’ charges three 
dollars a year for the privilege of membership, 
but it agrees to have the manuscripts of its 
members corrected and revised by ‘“ accom- 
plished literatures ’’—‘‘ thus nearing an assur- 
ance of publication from editors, publishers, 
and printers.”’ We wonder if the accom- 
plished “literatures ’’ prepared the circulars. 

The Literary Association of Wisconsin ap- 
pears to be a likely addition to the gaiety of 
nations, and fully competent to give value 
received for the price of admission to its 
séances. Inthe mean time, editorial offices 
are wide open, grasping at the faintest sign of 
talent in a contributor, and making these lit- 
erary associations absolutely unnecessary ex- 
cept as ameans of livelihood for some ambitious 
“ literature’? who wants to ‘‘take in’? cheap 
“ revising.” 


) 


A YOUNG AMERICAN’S ‘FUN’ IN AFRICA. 

“Through Jungle and Desert” is a book 
which is full of the personality of its young 
author. Mr. Chanler is a great grandson of an 
Astor, from whom he inherited the money to 
follow his impulses, and a grandson of the 
late ‘‘Sam’’? Ward, brother to Julia Ward 
Howe, from whom he inherited the ability to 
tell the results of his impulses in an agreeable 
fashion. Presumably the impulses belong to 
himself, as they are of unusual scope. 
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Dr. Hans Meyer, who went to Africa with an 
emperor and a few geographical societies be- 
hind him, met Mr. Chanler the year after the 
young American left college. He had one 
white companion, younger than himself, and 
a hundred and eighty natives with him, and he 
had explored au entirely unknown country, 
where Mr. Stanley had said that it was unsafe 
for a thousand rifles to go. Dr. Meyer, meet- 
ing him in the depths of the dangerous forest, 
asked him his object. 

‘*Fun,’’ said Mr. Chanler. 

In 1892 Mr. Chanler went to Vienna and per- 
suaded the Chevalier Ludwig von Hohnel to 
accompany him ona three thousand mile jour- 
ney through Africa. Lieutenant Héhnel was 
already a traveler of distinction, having ac- 
companied Count Teleki on his famous expe- 
dition to Lakes Rudolph and Stephanie. The 
new book is Mr. Chanler’s record of their 
journey. 

A SOUTH SEA STORY TELLER. 

The student of cosmopolitan life and litera- 
ture will miss something by letting Louis 
Becke’s South Sea stories slip by. They sug- 
gest Kipling, but they are as different from 
Kipling as Kipling is from Haggard. They 
are audacious, sometimes they disgust, but al- 
ways they fascinate. ‘‘By Reef and Palm” 
was Becke’s first book, published in England 
and republished here. It suggests Stevenson, 
of course, but in no way has its author copied 
that master. You never believe for an instant 
that it was necessary for Mr. Becke to have 
read either of the men into whose class his 
talents have pushed him. He was among the 
Pacifie islands in 1870, long before Stevenson 
went there. His latest book, ‘‘ The Ebbing of 
the Tide’’—again a suggestion of Stevenson—is 
equally clever with his first, to which the Earl 
of Pembroke wrote so enthusiastic a preface. 

Mr. Becke is an adventurer, whose life story 
would make a thrilling tale. He is conclusive 
proof of the fact that if aman is made of good 
miaterial the career of a rolling stone gives hima 
peculiar polish. His father was a lawyer in Aus- 
tralia, but it was impossible to keep the sons 
at school, or at any humdrum employment. 
When Louis was fourteen, he and his brother, 
two years older, started for San Francisco in a 
crazy old ship which took four months to reach 
its po.t. But that four months had filled the 
younger with a love of the sea. He obtaineda 
clerkship on a trading vessel, and soon blos- 
somed into atrader upon his own account. For 
years he went up and down through the coral 
reefs leading what he calls ‘“‘a lonely but not 
unhappy existence.’’ A few years ago he mar- 
ried the daughter of a colonel in an English 
regiment, and went back to live in Australia, 
where he has devoted himself to writing. 

Much of Mr. Becke’s work turns upon the 
loves of white men and the native women of 
the islands. It is a phase of life full of dra- 
matic possibilities, and one that he has had be- 
fore him for years. Probably no man, with 
the observation and culture of Mr. Becke, 
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ever knew these people so well, not even ex- 
cepting Mr. Stevenson. 





TOLSTOY’S IDEAS AND PROJECTS. 

Count Tolstoy always has something new to 
say, because he keeps his thoughts running 
whether there is any particular demand for 
them or not. Sometimes it is surprising to see 
how original he can be. 

Most people have an idea that a thinker be- 
gins again exactly where he left off with the 
last interviewer, and are astonished that the 
philosopher has had the temerity to advance 
while the public paid its attention to some- 
thing else, They expect to stick a pin through 
a man’s last idea, as if it were a kind of butter- 
fiy caught by their dexterity, and incapable of 
motion until released. An interviewer was 
sent up to see Count Tolstoy after the corona- 
tion of the Czar, to take down his ideas con- 
cerning a ‘‘ peace court,’”’ and found that a 
peace court was as old fashioned to that pro- 
gressive mind as Anna Karenina’s hysterics. 

‘“An international peace court in Europe to 
prevent war? ‘That reminds one of children’s 
efforts to catch birds by putting salt on their 
tails. Such a peace court would merely increase 
the perils of the peaceably inclined, for there 
is always a Napoleon ora Bismarck at hand.’’ 

Count Tolstoy laments the fact that the Ger- 
man victories have injured German literature. 
He says that Sudermann and Hauptmann are 
the only Germans writing now who give him 
any pleasure ; and they, chiefly because they 
crowd Ibsen into the background. Ibsen he 
finds it impossible to understand. 

Tolstoy, we are told, is thinking of starting 
a newspaper to propagate hisideas. It is to be 
published in London, and will give space to 
his opponents as well as to himself. He would 
ask nothing except that the author should be 
sincere. But it is scarcely probable that he 
seriously entertains such an original design, 
and we shall not subscribe for his new periodi- 
cal until we see a copy of it in print. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ DEGENERATION ’’ DEGENE- 
RATES. 

“How Women Love,” a collection of short 
stories, is a typical example of a practice to 
which we have often referred, that of hanging 
commonplace work upon a literary reputation. 
Its author is Dr. Nordau, whose ‘‘ Degenera- 
tion ’’ was so widely discussed a year or so ago; 
but those who buy “How Women Love,” in 
the expectation of finding in it anything ap- 
proaching the merit of its famous fellow, will 
be grievously disappointed. Not that these 
little sketches, for they are hardly more, are 
wholly bad. From any one of a score of writ- 
ers they might have proved reasonably accept- 
able, but it is exactly because any one might 
have written them that they reflect little credit 
upon their creator. We expect more of Dr. 
Nordau than trivialities which should be pub- 
lished in a daily paper and forgotten by the 
next morning. 

Whether or not we agreed with the theories 
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embodied in ‘‘ Degeneration,’? we recognized 
them as the outcome of study and of careful 
thought. There is no indication that Dr. Nor- 
dau has overtaxed his brain in preparing 
“How Women Love.”’ The first story in the 
book is forcible in a way, interesting as any 
feuilleton of average merit is interesting, and 
not over original. ‘The others, and particularly 
the two which essay to illustrate how women 
love, come perilously near to what is the un- 
pardonable sin in the book of today—dullness. 
The subtitle of Dr. Nordau’s work is ‘ Soul 
Analysis,’? but the psychological dissection 
thus implied is not apparent to the naked eye, 
and a perusal of the stories arouses a doubt as 
to whether the author knows very much about 
the way women love after all. 

“One Way”’ depicts the life long devotion 
of a woman who is discovered laying a wreath 
upon a grave. The man whom she supposes 
to be underneath it is standing a few feet from 
her, happily married, somewhat pleased to see 
her again, and apparently not altogether un- 
willing to resume the romance at the point 
where they left off twenty seven years before. 
Twenty seven years have worked wonders in 
the lady’s ideas, however, and she decides that 
they must drift apart once more, which they 
forthwith do, with considerable emotion. ‘‘An- 
other Way”’ recounts the yearnings of a man 
after a lost love, whom he finally meets after 
thirteen years, and kisses affectionately upon a 
Paris thoroughfare at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. This lady is of a different stamp. She 
possesses that rare and convenient attribute 
which the small boy called a ‘‘ forgetery,” and, 
though she accepts the embrace, she evinces 
no remembrance of former events in their ca- 
reer. ‘‘Shall I tell you what I think ?” asks 
the lover bitterly. ‘‘I believe that He/éne has 
mistaken me for some one else !”” 

The moral of all this ‘soul analysis ” is that 
either women love or do not love, which, with 
all due respect to Herr Nordau, we knew be- 
fore. We might have been glad to hear it 
again in a really attractive form, but in its 
present shape the recital bores us. Dr. Nordau 
can do better work. Possibly ‘‘ How Women 
Love’? was written merely as a relaxation for 
its author, pour passer le temps. ‘The best 
goldsmiths sometimes make tinsel images for 
sweet variety’s sake. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

No one is infallible. The best of us make 
slips now and again, and are caught napping 
on points of common information, but a ready 
acknowledgment of a mistake may do some- 
thing to palliate the offense. We are indebted 
to a correspondent for most courteously calling 
our attention to a serious error in our review 
of “The Damnation of ‘heron Ware,” in the 
June issue of MUNSEY’S, by which we referred 
to Mr. Frederic’s book as his first novel. 
Apologies are in order, and we tender them 
willingly. Mr. Frederic has already scored 
two successes in ‘‘The Copperhead”? and 
“ Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” 
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THE ATHLETIC GIRL, 


With her golfing cap tip tilted and her golfing 
costume kilted 
All her lovers she has jilted and forsworn ; 
She no more of dancing thinks, and no soda 
water drinks, 
But is found upon the links both night and 
morn. 
She has tried her hand at boating, and at div- 
ing, and at floating, 
Almost everything but voting she controls ; 
She’s been salmon fishing, eeling, and of course 
is skilled at wheeling, 
And has contemplated sealing at the poles. 


She’s a devotee of walking, and is over fond of 
talking 
Ofthe cu s she’s spent in stalking after deer; 
Has a love of speedy racing, knows what trot: 
ting is, and pacing, 
Little bets is even placing far and near. 
She is very good at curling, loves to practise 
haminer hurling, 
And her wrist is trained to whirling with a 
foil ; 
You’d pronounce her a fanatic at diversions 
acrobatic, 
And all types of sport aquatic are her spoil. 


She has more than often prated of the distances 
she’s skated ; 
She tells how yachts are rated, like a salt ; 
She can pass a ball or kick it, or go bowling at 
a wicket, 
For she knows the game of cricket to a fault. 
She can ride like any jockey, she has beaten 
men at hockey, 
And is most uncommon 
won ; 
And she knows the language mystic of the 
circles pugilistic, 
For a bit of training fistic she has done. 


“cocky’’ to have 


Billiards, pool, and otter hunting, golf, canoe- 
ing, paddling, punting, 
Moose and mountain sheep confronting, and 
croquet, 
Shuttlecock and battledoring, on 
ranges scoring, 
Sailing yacht or catboat, oaring on the bay ; 
Running, jumping, and natation, navigation, 
ainbulation, 
So she seeks for recreation in a whirl ; 
She’s a highly energetic, undissuadable, mag- 
netic, 
Peripatetic and athletic kind of girl! 


the rifle 





THE CUSHION AS A FAD. 

A sofa cushion may at first thought seem an 
inoffensive and insignificant article, scarcely 
worth the notice of the student of contempo- 
rary life andmanners. Notso, however, when 
its baneful possibilities are seen and under- 
stood. For the sofa cushion—or #mztato 
nomine, the divan cushion—is becoming a 
prominent, not to say obtrusive, item of furni- 
ture in the sanctum of the faddishly inclined 
American of either sex. Anup to date New 
Yorker has thirty upon his divan, all of white 





silk, and each bearing a different design. Me- 
mentos of college life are three that bear respec- 
tively the word ‘‘ Columbia” in pale blue, the 
diamond shaped pin of a Greek fraternity in 
black and gold, and a cleverly executed sheet 
of music symbolizing the Glee Club. A 
crest and coat of arms represents pedigree, a 
Seventh Regiment device military glory, and 
a shattered heart some early love affair, from 
which most of the romance would seem to 
have departed when it was immortalized upon 
a cushion. 

One might be led to believe that the fortu- 
nate possessor of these treasures is abundantly 
supplied with devoted friends of the other sex, 
to whose nimble fingers he is indebted for so 
imposing a display. But here, as ever, appear- 
ances are deceitful, and we learn with disap- 
pointment that his fiz de siecle embroideries 
were all made to order and paid for in cold, 
unsympathetic cash. 

A young widower with an imagination some- 
what morbid hasa set of six cushions made 
from his late wife’s dresses, upon a divan of 
black velvet. Here again grief has taken a 
form so eccentric that its sincerity is decidedly 
dubious. It has become, as a clever woman 
once said, ‘‘spectacular affliction.”’ 

The diversification of the divan cushion isa 
severe tax upon the faddist’s ingenuity, already 
sadly overworked, Whatever we do, we must 
not copy our neighbors. Imitation may be 
the sincerest flattery, but it has come to be re- 
garded asthe mark of a craven spirit. If all 
the beautiful designs have been exhausted, 
let us by all means have those of surpassing 
hideousness. But perish the thought that we 
should not be original. 

The ‘‘autograph cushion ”’ is one of the new 
ideas. The owner is free from the reproach 
that attaches to the ordinary autograph col- 
lector in that she—for this isa feminine spec- 
ialty—is no “‘fiend.”? Celebrities fear her not, 
for gpe is not likely to approach them, unless 
they are reckless enough to enter her door, 
The raw material, so to speak, of the autograph 
cushion, is a square of canvas with as smooth 
a surface as possible. Upon this the proprie- 
tor’s friends are invited to inscribe their names 
in pencil, together with such remarks or 
sketches as their fancy may dictate ; and these 
are subsequently perpetuated by ‘being em- 
broidered in colored silks. Here lies the great 
difference between the cushion and _ the 
“album.’? A name once inscribed in the latter 
stands there for all time; in the former, the 
inscription is merely the beginning of the 
task. 

The finished autograph cushion is a strange 
object, covered, every inch of it, with labored 
chirography and boasting marvelous forms of 











men and beasts, angular quotations from the 
poets, and a variety of other hieroglyphics 
whose purpose is not immediately evident. 
For it is necessary to be an expert needle- 
woman in order to do justice to this fad. As 
an enigma in still life it far surpasses its first 
cousin, the “ crazy quilt,’ and half au hour is 
a short allowance of time in which to grasp its 
topography. 

A young artist has a sofa pillow on which he 
paints the names of all the girls with whom he 
has been in love, and which he calls “ the his- 
tory of my heart.’’ This should cause the 
“proposal fan ’’ to rage with inward envy. 

sAMES GONE ASTRAY. 

A perversity common to all children is the 
desire to put everything to some use entirely 
foreign to the purpose for which it was origin- 
ally designed. ‘To the child mind, chairs and 
tables are not so much articles of domestic 
utility as valuable materials wherewith to con- 
struct steamers and railroad trains. Those of 
us sufficiently young to recall such pastimes 
will reinember that dominoes had no attrac- 
tions except when masquerading as elephants, 
that the checkerboard did duty as a ferry 
boat, and the checkers as military person- 
ages of pleasing uniformity. No child is con- 
tent to take things at their face value, aud 
‘therein,’ it seems, ‘do men from children 
nothing differ.’’ There isa certain satisfaction 
that bicyclists take in riding their wheels as 
they were never meant to be’ ridden, anda 
pleasurable thrill that every woman has feit 
in converting hairpins into buttonhooks 
and sharpening a pencilwith the nail scissors—a 
thrill partly of surprise at the novelty of the 
service these commonplace objects are per- 
forming, and partly of self congratulation for 
having discovered their hitherto unsuspected 
possibilities. 

And so it is with the game of pool, which 
was Originally intended to be played with a 
cue, sixteen balls, a table, and nothing more, 
but which has of late undergone strange trans- 
formations. Inthe clubs it is no longer strictly 
good form to play the ‘straight’? game, for 
some ingenious mind has discovered that 
pleasing variety is to be obtained by recourse 
to the bottle. The bottle, in pool phraseology, 
is the small receptacle designed to hoffl the 
numbered balls which determine the order of 
play. If one would be up to date, he empties 
allthese balls out and puts the bottle wrong 
end up upon the table; and lo! we have the 
game of “ bottle pool,’? wherein the main ob- 
ject isto overturn the useful article which is 
doing duty as an inverted tenpin. Upon this— 
whisper it not in Gath—depends the fate of 
other bottles, whose prerogative it is to capsize 
ai:d not to be capsized ! 

As 1n pool, so in whist, in checkers, and in 
billiards. Without the aid of dominoes whist 
is old fashioned ; we try to lose instead of cap- 
ture men at drafts; and the billiard table 
has been invaded by a small ivory ball, the 
size of a marble, which must on no account be 
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removed from its resting place during the play, 
unless one would pay forfeit. 

This development of what might be called 
the hybrid game is a curious indication of the 
mad pursuit after novelty now in progress, 
Every hour brings forth something novel, and 
devotees arise to rally joyously about each 
new invention. In America, at least, the man 
who evolves a new beverage, a new game, or a 
new fad, is a public benefactor. His device is 
named after him, and he becomes in a way 
famous. ‘fo be sure, the fame is neither pro- 
digious nor enduring, but then some of us are 
easily satisfied. Soon we shall play whist 
without cards and croquet without wickets. 
Already there are experts who play pool with- 
out cues. It remains only to rid ourselves of 
the balls and the table also, and we shall have 
a game that is really ingenious. 

THE MAID OF MILITARY MIND. 

To that interestingly romantic object, the 
feminine heart, there is a fascination entirely 
irresistible in helmets, epaulets, and brass but- 
tons. It is a partiality as old as the average 
joke, and what is the reason therefor no man 
may say. Take an utterly uninteresting and 
flagrantly callow youth in civilian’s dress, and 
you will see him snubbed in every ball room 
into which he ventures. Send that same young 
gentleman to West Point or Annapolis, or en- 
list him inthe National Guard, and he becomes 
an idol, with a nice little shrine all to himself 
and any number of worshipers. Many a 
strictly religious man has returned from ‘‘ the 
Point’’ cursing fate because the girl who 
accepted his escort thither has fled smiling 
with a cadet; many the cadet who has well 
nigh died from very weariness of adoration. 

Hence arose that most delightful b02 mot of 
a lieutenant in the navy, who thoughtfully ob- 
served the raptures of some feminine visitors 
to his ship, and then, turning to a friend, re- 
marked, ‘We wear the buttons, and they do 
the rest;’? and hence, also, has arisen what may 
be termed the maid of military mind. She 
knows intimately four West Pointers (who 
have forgotten having met her), six privates 
and a fourth sergeant in the Seventh Regi- 
ment; she has sat next to a Squadron A 
man at dinner, and boasts an uncle who fought 
in the war. Also a brigadier general in the 
National Guard sits opposite to her at church. 
What more is needed to make her a lat- 
ter day Jeanne d’Are? So she is a familiar 
figure at field days and dress parades, where 
she waves her handkerchief and says, ‘‘Oh, I 
wish I was a man!’ more enthusiastically 
than grammatically, plays ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner’ perseveringly with one finger in the 
freble and a wrong accompaniment in the 
bass, and, when present at drills, explains 
movements to her companions in a shrill voice 
and sublime ignorance of first principles—all 
of which endears her. as may be imagined, to 
the hearts of her uniformed fetishes. More- 
over, she possesses a number of glittering 
trinkets—buttons, crossed sabers, belt plates, 
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mayhap even a marksman’s medal—which she 
disposes about her costume in a manner calcu- 
lated to ravish the senses of gods and men. 

Such is the girl with the military fad, one of 
the legion of maidens with hobbies. Last year 
she was collecting fraternity pins from her 
college swains, but owt passe. Vive la nou- 
veauté ! 

ANOTHER “‘ TROPHY’’ FAD. 
Love comes back to his vacant dwelling— 
The old, old Love that we knew of yore ! 

Yes, let the cynics gibe if they will. Ro- 
mauce is not dead ; chivalry still reigns in the 
human heart; Cupid, abused, trampled upon, 
accused of being a ‘‘ seedy little, greedy little 
god of gold,”’ is still among us. The love of 
the latter day swain is as tender and devoted 
as was that of the old time knight who bore 
his lady’s favor through many a bloody fray. 
Now and again in the midst of a cold and 
practical world it is our privilege to happen 
upon striking evidences of this survival of 
chivalry, and lately our attention has been 
directed to one in particular, of such pastoral 
simplicity, such limpid tenderness, that we 
are constrained to exclaim with Mr. Dobson, 

The old, old Love that we knew of yore ! 
For this latest invention of faddish young lovers 
is a very oasis of romance in the desert of age 
and life. Before it the beauty of the trophy 
door pales, and the Arcadian charm of the pro- 
posal fan fades into nothingness. 

In a book, richly bound and chastely tooled, 
the up to date lover preserves the hairpins of 
his flames, each carefully fastened upon a 
page and distinguished by the initials of its 
former owner. There is something in even 
this brief statement that makes the heart to 
thrill and the eye tosparkle. Of all the ac- 
cessories to the toilet of the fair; none is more 
significant than the hairpin. Even the crumpled 
handkerchief, the worn slipper, and the soiled 
glove, which have served as love tokens since 
the day when first they appeared, are but poor 
and tawdry things compared with this, woman’s 
only weapon saving her tongue. The hairpin 
is essentially romantic. Without its aid it 
would be difficult to keep up appearances, to 
say nothing of hair ; and these should be love’s 
tokens instead of the mere faded flowers and 
bits of ribbon which have hitherto done duty. 

And so, when in the spring (or any other 
season, for that matter) ‘‘a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love,’’ his fingers 
may at the same time lightly turn the leaves of 
his hairpin book. Here is the gold specimen that 
kept in trim array the auburn locks of Chloe ; 
here the commoner but no less effective black 
one that fastened Lydia’s jetty tresses ; here 
the tortoise shell that held in place Flavia’s 
crowning beauty; here the crimped pin that 
helped nature in the case of Phyllis—and so 
ad infinitum. 

The hairpin book is a device of rare and sur- 
passing beauty. Little wonder, indeed, that, 
dwelling on it, our thoughts fly back to the 
loves of the shepherds and shepherdesses of 
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Arcadia—only the shepherds and shepherd- 
esses did not know any better! 


LITERARY MASQUERADING. 

There are few literary men, poets or prose 
writers either, who in these busy days can 
spare much time to talk about ‘“‘the muse ”’ 
and “‘inspiration.’? The profession of letters 
has come to be as imperative in its demand for 
steady and regular work as is the Stock Ex- 
change or the bar, and the author who culti- 
vates faddishness and whimsical methods of 
composition is very apt to be left behind. The 
poetry of the hour is written at office desks, 
with the printers’ boy waiting for copy, and 
the novel of adventure must needs be ready on 
a certain date whether or not inspiration sees 
fit to come around and lend her valuable assis- 
tance. It may be for this reason that great 
books are rare, and that the critics are asking 
““Where is a poet to be found?” but the sea- 
son of dreaming under the trees and by the 
brooks and then writing about them is a thing 
of the past. Time, time, time is everything, 
and the muse has regular office hours and 
draws a weekly salary. 

Here and there, however, is to be found that 
vara avis, a literary man with an independent 
income ; and he it is who can afford to cherish 
fads, and hug to his soul the pleasant fancy 
that only under certain circumstances and 
amid peculiar surroundings can he bring the 
children of his brain into verbal being. Pierre 
Loti, arrayed and photographed in a myriad 
costumes, is one such, and Joaquin Miller, 
wearing a skull cap and writing in bed, is 
another. Read Robert Louis Stevenson’s let- 
ters, and you will find that he played the flag- 
eolet and weeded in his garden to gain inspira- 
tion for ‘‘ The Wreckers.”’ 

These peculiarities come more under the 
head of reasonable diversions than of faddish- 
ness. It remains for comparatively unknown 
writers, whose literary work is at best la- 
borious, to show to what absurdities the affec- 
tation of eccentricity may lead. There are 
many of them in New York, one in particular 
whose verses sometimes appear in remote cor- 
ners of the magazines. This gentleman abhors 
the light of day. ‘‘I can never write in the 
glare of the sun,’’ he says; and he may be 
found in his study at three Pp. M., with the 
curtains drawn and the lamps lighted, writing 
the most inoffensive little lyrics in which 
“violet”? and ‘‘triolet,’ ‘“‘flushing’’ and 
“blushing,’? and ‘‘maiden’”? and ‘‘laden’’ 
have things much their own way. 

Tobacco, too, is commonly supposed to be a 
potent aid to composition. Anthony Hope, by 
his own confession, smokes three pipes in the 
course of evolving a short story, which seems 
reasonable ; but what shall we say of the New 
York writer who has had a rack constructed on 
which to rest a long brierwood, so that he can 
puff from start to finish of his work without 
the aid of his hands? Still another verse 
writer has a favorite statuette upon his table, 
without the guidance of which he declares 
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himself unable to rhyme two words. It is 
fearful to contemplate the blighted career that 
will result when the statuette shall be rolled 
off upon the floor and go the common way of 
all bric-a-brac. 

There are a whole host of minor writers who 
are dependent in this fashion upon a pair of 
slippers, a coat, or acertain pen holder, but 
only one, we imagine, who draws inspiration 
from a piece of twine, invariably twisting it in 
his left hand while scribbling fiction with his 
right. And we know of at least one poet who 
can write only when a piano is being played in 
his hearing. This is counterbalanced by an 
innumerable multitude who affirm in all sin- 
cerity that a piano most effectually prevents 
them from writing at all. 

Some one has called literary men the ‘‘ demi- 
gods of the intellectual world.’”’ It will be re- 
membered that in Greek mythology the demi- 
gods possessed rather more than their share of 
mortal foibles. The connection needs no 
comment. 

POSTER POETRY. 

The word poster has lost much of its signi- 
ficance as a noun and has come to be a de- 
scriptive adjective which covers a multitude 
of sins. It is applied to drawings, to house 
decorations, to gowns, to anything, in short, 
that is weird or out of the ordinary. Poster, 
eccentric, aud bizarre are at present almost 
synonymous terms, and will no doubt be 
ranked as such in the next dictionary, unless 
the poster fad dics out and becomes utterly 
forgotten—which seems too mucii cc hope for. 

We have poster poetry, which is a thing 
unto itself, aud, so far as literary value is con- 
cerned, may be classed as ‘sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals.’’ Lewis Carroll’s “Hunt- 
ing of the Snark’? and “Jabberwocky” are 
examples thereof, as are also ‘‘ The Jumblies”’ 
and ‘‘ The Owl and the Pussy Cat’’ of Edward 
Lear, except that in the days when these im- 
mortal lyrics were written the poster craze zon 
Suit. But of late a new school of verse writers 
has arisen among us, and their productions have 
attained a respectable popularity in a sur- 
prisingly short time. Poster poetry has been 
quoted ata hundred dinner tables, and is be- 
loveG purely and simply for its utter inanity. 
We are all aware how great a hold upon the 
reading public was obtained by— 

*Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe, 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 
and by— 
Far and few, far and few, 

Are the lands where the Jumblies live, 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 

And they went to sea in a sieve. 

The prime requisite of poster poetry is that 
it shall jingle and be readily committed to 
memory, and on this score at least the produc- 
tions of Mr. Gellett Burgess of San Francisco 
are irreproachable. During the last month or 
so we have heard them repeated far and near, 


in literary sancta, in business circles, in the 
thick of the social maze. ‘To exchange these 
ditties, to learn them by heart, and to invent 
others like them, is a fad of the day. ‘To sat- 
isfy the craving for ‘‘ galumphing ”’ verse, more 
time honored macaronics have been revived, 
and the Four Hundred have been finding de- 
light in spasms of rhyme that were familiar to 
many of us at the halcyon age of six. 

Baby sat on the window seat, 

Mary pushed baby into the street, 

Baby was scattered all over the ‘‘arey,” 

And mamma held up her finger at Mary. 

“Where is your sister, Margaret? Tell.” 

‘““Mammia, I threw her into the well !”’ 

“Margaret, I’m grieved at you sicerely ; 

I thought that you loved your sister dearly.”’ 

Johnny put poison in his mother’s tea, 

And his mother died in agony ; 

Johnny’s father was terribly vexed, 

And said, ‘‘ Well, really, John, what next?” 

It is a curious thing to see these ancient 
quatrains cropping up, and to hear them passed 
to and fro with manifestations of the liveliest 
approval. The three homicidal stanzas quoted 
above must certainly date back to the days of 
Mother Goose. No one can account either for 
their origin or their recent popularity. 

Then there is the five line jingle which, like 
the name of gentleman, has been much abused, 
but which is now in high favor. One in par- 
ticular, the work of a well known bud, has 
been going the rounds: 

There was a young man so benighted 
He never knew when he was slighted ° 
He went to a party, 
And ate just as hearty 
As if he’d been really invited ! 

To return to Mr. Burgess, whose ‘‘ poems ”’ 
have, after all, been most in vogue, it is his 
work which certainly deserves the classifica- 
tion ‘ poster.” 

I’d rather have fingers than toes ; 
I’d rather have ears than a nose ; 
And as for my hair, 
I’m glad it’s all there, 
I'll be awfully sad when it goes ! 
The towel hangs upon the wall, 
And, somehow, I don’t care at all! 
The door is open ; I must say, 
I rather fancy it that way ! 

Some one has paraphrased one of Mr. Bur- 
gess’ jingles in a way which seems to throw 
light upon his methods ; 

I write my verses in the dark, 
And do not have to thin! ; 

I make my fingers chase the pen, 
And the pen chase the ink ! 

It is strange that nonsense of this description 
should appeal to educated people ; but there is 
no denying that one’s sense of humor is 
touched by the sublime abandon of such dog- 
gerel; and while there is not one New York 
society man or woman ina hundred who can 
tell the name of even one poem by the great 
Alfred Austin, there are many who have found 
the utmost relish in poster poetry. ‘Truly this 
is a frivolous age. 
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AT THE PARADE. 
AMID the tangle of damask roses 
‘That shook their petals over the grass, 
In the diamond dews of the July morning, 
She stood to watch the soldiers pass. 


‘* See the banners,”’ she said, ‘‘ that beckon, 


Stars of silver against the blue, 
Setting my soul aflame to follow! 
Ah, but what can a maiden do? 


“Hear the voices of long dead heioes 
Call to arms in the trumpet’s blare. 
Oh, to put by my skirts of satin ! 
Oh, to cut off my flowing hair, 

Gird my hips with a shining saber, 
Spur my steed with a bold halloo 
Into the thick of the bursting battle— 

Ah, but what can a maiden do? 


“Yonder youth with the sash of crimson 
Looks from under his waving plume 

Up this way at the glowing roses ; 
What if I fling him one in bloom ? 

See, the flower to his lips he presses— 
Happy the girl he wills to woo! 

Would that he found my face the fairest— 
Ah, but what can a maiden do ? 


“Wait and wait, with hopeless passion, 
Never daring a word to say— 

Heart, be still, for the youth is breaking 
Out of the ranks and comes this way ! 

Lo, in his eyes, the light of laughter, 
Bright on his breast the rose I threw ; 

Pray, when a handsome lad comes courting, 
Tell me, what should a maiden do?” 


Over the hills the fireflies glittered, 
Rockets flashed in the purple air, 

All unheeding among the roses 
Walked together the youthful pair. 

“Chill a lover,’ he cried, ‘‘ with scorning, 
Cruelly rend his heart in two, 

Lift him up to the heights of rapture— 
All of these can a maiden do.”’ 


“How to be there in your place I panted, 
Only a few short hours ago, 

Under the flag to ride,’ she murmured ; 
“Now, I would never have it so. 

Shed sweet tears for the fallen heroes, 
Love and be loved by the brave and true, 

Praise with smiles and reward with kisses— 
This is the best for a maid to do!”’ 

Minna Irving. 





THE SONNET OF THE INTERWOVEN 
RHYMES. 
A SONNET form there is, more beautiful 
Than any that our poets wont to use ; 
It plays the rebel to Italian rule, 
And must the bright peculiar birthright lose; 


And yet so sweetly can it woo the muse 
With gifts of newly interwoven rhyme, 
That she, her rigor softened, may not choose 
But love its beauties till she praise its crime. 


Melodious Spenser used it, in the prime 
Of English life and song, his love to tell; 
Why does our later age forget the chime, 
And in its changes slight that sweet toned 
bell? 


Its rich, full rhythm shall ring again for thee, 
Suiting heart music with word melody. 
Curtis Hidden Page. 





THE CENTENARY OF BURNS. 
THE world is filled with countless songs 
To which undying fame belongs, 
Of smiles and tears and rights and wrongs, 
Bach vending its own hobby ; 
But of all bards of high degree, 
Whose songs are rich in melody, 
None sings so charmingly to me 
As my ain bonnie Robbie. 


He pities e’en the hapless mouse 
By chance evicted from its house, 
And moralizes on a louse 
Upon a bonnet nobby ; 
He’s dear to Scotia and to me, 
And for a’ that will ever be; 
“OQ wad some power the giftie gie” 
Another such as Robbie. 


He aired the impulse of his heart, 
Employing but the peasant’s art, 
Acquired about the village mart 

Or field or farmyard lobby ; 
But so sublime his sweet address 
To Mary, full of tenderness, 
It will his name forever bless, 

The honored name of Robbie. 

G. F. Rinehart. 





UNDER THE MAPLES. 
UNDER the maples with Molly, 
Down where the wind sweeps free, 
Down where it strays in the bending maize, 
Salt with the breath of the sea; 
The white clouds lie in the arms of the sky, 
The hollyhock cradles the bee, 
And shrill is the hail of the mating quail, 
But Molly’s the mate for me! 


Here is the scent of the meadows, 
Kissed by the lover-like rain ; 

To the waiting trees comes the rover breeze 
To woo and to flee again ; 

Here is the song of the robin throng 
From the willows along the lea, 

And the wild gulls ride on the sliding tide, 
And this is the place for me! 
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For blithe is the laughter of Molly 
As the flute of the twilight thrush, 
Blue are her eyes, and soft her sighs, 
And witching her winsome blush ; 
And sweet isthe word that my heart has heard 
At our tryst beneath the tree, 
She has whispered it twice, she has whispered 
it thrice, 
And ‘‘ Yes!’ is her word for me! 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
THE BRAVE LOVER. 
A WHITE rose once climbed up a steep castle 
wall, 
With a heigho, sing low to my ladye ! 
Toward a window far up, set the highest of 
all, 
With a heigho, sing low to my ladye ! 
It strove all the night and it ceased not by 
day, 
(For where there’s a will you can sure finda 
way), 
Till the casement was reached in the morn dim 
and gray— 
With a heigho, have pity, my ladye ! 





A maiden looked forth from her window so 
high, 
With a heigho, sing low to my ladye! 
And she spied the white rose, as it nestled 
close by, 
With a heigho, sing low to my ladye! 
She kissed its white petals all glistening with 
dew, 
And calied it her knight with a heart brave 
and true, 
Who had climbed hard to win her—he had won 
her, too, 
With a heigho, have pity, my ladye ! 


I stand near her castle, and fain would I try, 
With a heigho, sing low to my ladye ! 
But the wall is so steep and the window so 
high, 
With a heigho, sing low to my ladye ! 
And I oftentimes think of the glad olden time, 
Of the rose and its efforts, its conquest sub- 
lime ; 
What would wzy welcome be if I dared but to 
climb ? 
With a heigho, have pity, my ladye! 
Anthony Wilson. 





KNOW’ST THOU THE LAND? 
KNnow’st thou the land where sky blue 
flowers 
Grow six feet high from the scarlet ground, 
And twist themselves into impossible bowers, 
With whirligig leaves around ? 


Thither, oh, thither, love, let us fly 

*Neath jet black trees and a pea green sky ; 
For I cannot rest till my feet shall stand 

In the nightmare garden of Poster Land. 


Know’st thou the land where a giant girl, 
With a vacant face and solid hair, 

With garments of many a serpentine twirl, 
Stands on the amber air? 


Thither, oh, thither, love, let us fly! 
For I long to meet her before I die, 
And see if my soul can understand 
The mystical maiden of Poster Land. 
Marion Couthouy Smith. 





TWO ANSWERS. 
““T love you, sweet,”’ 
I said to a child, 

Whose curls in a mass of tangles wild 
Fell over the shoulders, soft and fair, 
Kissed by the sun and the summer air. 

““T love you, sweet ;” 
And she turned and smiled, 

The frank, fresh smile of a trusting child. 

“Tt love you, too ; 
I love you best,”’ 

The lips of the little one confessed. 


““T love you, sweet,”’ 
I said toa maid, 

And the dimples alternately went and stayed. 
“T love you, sweet ;”’ and the laughing eyes, 
Blue as the bluest summier skies, 

Looked shyly up, 
And as shyly down 
Under the lashes of golden brown ; 
But I waited in vain for the words confessed— 
“T love you, too; 
I love you best.”’ 
Madeleine Geale. 





AMBITION. 
ASPIRE not too high. 
Although the lark soars to the sky, 
To utter forth its most melodious sound, 
Still, ’t is confessed, 
It comes to earth to build its nest 


Low on the ground. 
Louts J. Alber. 


THE MODERN WAY. 
“ CHARGE !”’ he cried. 
A hundred sturdy men and true 
Hung on his word, for well they knew 
The morrow would come, but they’d not be 
There in the ranks, any more than he. 
Marks of the struggle through which they'd 
come 
Lay before them ; hushed was its hum ; 
Now was the time, and the waited word 
Fell on their ears. In silence they heard. 
Nota man flinched, but each one stood 
Firm in his place, as a brave man should ; 
They looked to the leader; his eyes flashed 
bright ; 
Each was ready to do with his might 
What the leader bade. At the word of command 
The muscles grew tense in each strong right 
hand— 
“Charge !” he cried. 


Nay, ’t was not Wellington. Marlborough ? No. 
Inkermann, Plassy, were long, long ago; 
But in London town, and the lord mayor spoke 
The word that even the sleepers woke 
Aniong ihe guests ranged at his banquet oak. 

“ Charge !”’ he cried. 

“Charge—your glasses !”’ 

Frank Roe Batchelder. 
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THE PERVERSION OF CRIMINAL JUS- 
TICE. 

A CRIMINAL trial is beginning to seem like a 
battle, a game, between the opposing lawyers, 
rather than a calm arrival at ajudgment which 
shall deal out justice. 

The moral effect upon the public is most un- 
fortunate. A hardened criminal who sees in 
his crime no punishment of remorse and self 
contempt, but only possible incarceration or 
death, begins to look upon a successful crimi- 
nal lawyer as his best friend, as a man who 
can stand between him and punishment, and 
is quite willing to do it for a consideration. On 
the other hand, the prosecuting attorney is 
feared almost as much by the innocent as the 
guilty. He is regarded as taking advantage of 
every possible subterfuge and trick to geta 
conviction, and as taking it consciously and 
deliberately. 

This view of the prosecuting attorney is 
given by the opposing counsel in his efforts to 
nullify that official’s work ; and unfortunately 
the records of “‘star cases ’”’ confirm the unde- 
sirable impression. The prosecutor is bound 
by his oath to consider the interests of the 
prisoner equally with those of the people. 
That too often he does not do this calmly, 
squarely, and judiciously, everybody can see. 
The contest of legal ingenuity becomes ex- 
citing, and the life or liberty of the accused ap- 
pears to become a secondary consideration in 
the mélée. The lawyers on both sides battle 
for ‘‘reputation.”’ 

If no lawyer would deliberately undertake 
to defraud justice by screening the guilty ; if 
judge, jury, and counsel would sift a criminal 
case as calmly as any other subject, realizing 
their fearful responsibility, and taking it as a 
supreme duty ; then crime would have a new 
check, and respect for the law and its practi- 
tioners would advance. But the millennium 
has not yet arrived. 

THE WESTERN MOTHER OF PRESI- 

DENTS. 

SuouLp Mr. McKinley be successful at the 
polls next November, his State will have 
nearly equaled the historic record of Virginia 
as a mother of Presidents. The latter, the 
most populous and important of the thirteen 
original States, supplied us with five of our 
first ten chief magistrates. Besides these, 
William Henry Harrison, the ninth President, 
and Zachary Taylor, the twelfth, were Vir- 
ginians by birth. Ohio, not admitted to the 
Union until 1802, has already been represented 
thrice in the roll of political honor, by the 
elder Harrison, Hayes, and Garfield. She was 
also the birthplace of two other Presidents— 
Grant and Benjamin Harrison. New York, 
which for eighty years—since she wrested the 


premier rank from Virginia—has stood first in 
wealth and population, has furnished but two 
successful candidates for the Presidency—Van 
Buren and Cleveland, though two more of her 
sons, Fillmore and Arthur, reached the office 
by the accident of its tenant’s death. 

No other State, except Massachusetts and 
Tennessee, has had two Presidents, and no 
central or Western State can compare with 
Ohio’s record. Is it a mere matter of chance, 
or is there, as has sometimes been suggested, 
an extra spice of the “get there’’ quality 
about the sons of the Buckeye commonwealth ? 
No doubt Ohio herself, with her well known 
modesty, would repudiate this latter theory ; 
yet it seems to be obtaining some credence, at 
least in the world of politics. 





THE DYING EMBERS OF SECTIONALISM. | 
It is atime honored custom that each gradu- 
ating class at Yale should plant a slip of ivy in 
the college grounds ; and these memorial vines 
are usually taken from some spot of interesting 
historic associations. A cutting from the ivy 
that grows upon General Lee’s tomb, at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, was offered to the class of 
1896, and was accepted. It is strange that 
even one single voice should have been raised 
in criticism of so inoffensive a proceeding. 
One of the class day speakers, a clergyman of 
some repute in New England, protested against 
it with all the ardor of a narrow mind anda 
tasteless obtrusiveness. We are glad to learn 
that his outbreak elicited no response what- 
ever, aud that the ivy was duly planted. .We 
have not heard as yet that any other irrecon- 
cilable has come along to tear it up. 
To import an obsolete sectionalism into such 

a matter is as gratuitous as it is misguided. 
That must be a most bovine species of bull to 
whom a sprig of ivy from a dead fellow coun- 
tryman’s grave can serve as a red flag. It 
should be universally recognized, in 1896, that 
the civil war ended, and ended forever, in 
1865. We commend to general attention and 
approval the lines upon a monument recently 
unveiled in one of New York’s burial grounds: 

Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 

Love rules ; her gentler purpose runs. 

A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 
Lamenting all her fallen sons. 





THE DECLINE OF LEISURE. 

YEARS ago, Punch published a picture of two 
men, supposed to be typical inhabitants of the 
west end of London, walking along Piccadilly. 
One of them said to the other, ‘‘My dear 
fellow, pray do not walk so fast, or people will 
imagine that you have something to do.” 

The joke accurately represented the opinion 
of a generation ago, when English society re- 
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garded it as discreditable to have any connec- 
tion with productive labor or commercial 
work of any sort. A member of the upper ten, 
actual or would be, was careful to conceal any 
business ability he might possess as being an 
utterly vulgar trait. ‘The reader will remember 
Barnes Newcome’s daily walk between his 
city office and his west end club, and Thack- 
eray’s delightful description of the carefully 
graduated progress by which the brisk, hard 
headed young banker became, as he moved 
westward, the languid and foppish exquisite. 

There are many indications, today, that the 
tide is turning, or rather that it has long since 
turned, and that the old social prejudices have 
been pretty well swept away. The ancient 
landed aristocracy of England has been hard 
hit by agricultural depression, and we have 
seen earls and countesses go into trade as thie 
only alternative to pawning their coronets. 
On the other hand, the new commercial and 
financial plutocracy has carried society’s cita- 
dels by its command of the purse strings ; and 
the result has been a shifting of ideas. The 
stronghold of the “leisure class’’ has capitu- 
lated. The average young man of the west 
end is no longer idle, and no longer ashamed 
of the fact that lhe works. The man who 
has no occupation is already regarded with a 
certain degree of distrust. 

To Americans, the development is interest- 
ing chiefly because it adds another to the many 
points at which English ideas have, in recent 
years, become assimilated to our own. We 
are pleased to see the signs of an apparent de- 
termination upon the part of our worthy friend 
Mr. Bull to advance by clinging to the flapping 
coat tails of our Uncle Samuel. 





THE PLAN FOR A HEBREW NATION. 

A MOVEMENT of which Americans hear very 
little, but which may have an important effect 
upon the history of the coming century, is 
going forward upon the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘This is the return of the Jews to their 
ancient home in Palestine—the Zionite move- 
ment, as it is called. 

For hundreds of years there has been talk of 
the Jew returning to Jerusalem. Through all 
his years of oppression and wandering, this 
vision of his native land has been held before 
his eyes by certain of his teachers. But it is 
only in the last twelve years, since the renewal 
of persecution in Russia, that the idea has taken 
shape. There are now more than four thou- 
sand Jewish colonists in Palestine. At Jaffa 
the schools are Hebrew, the ancient language 
being spoken altogether, and a Hebrew litera- 
ture is being developed. The works of the 
great English, French, and German authors are 
being translated, and writers of their own race 
are encouraged. 

The Zionite movement is backed by the influ- 
ence of the Rothschilds and other great Jewish 
families and societies, and as we see its stirrings 
in every country, we can believe that it only 
requires a great popular leader to make it one 
of the important movements of history. That 


it is not purely religious, but racial, is proven 
by the codperation of Rabinowitz, the Christian 
Jew who became so well known here during 
the World’s Fair Congress. There is already 
one Jewish Christian colony in Palestine. 

Those who have based their attitude toward 
the Jew upon the traditions of Christianity, 
believe that it is impossible for him to have a 
permanent home. They bring forward Bibli- 
cal prophecies which they interpret as forbid- 
ding it; and asa fulfilment of the prophecies 
they point to his loss of caste, his long social 
and political inferiority. 

They never stop to consider that his only 
persecutors have been Christians, that he has 
been held down only by Christian fanaticism. 
A part of the Jewish people have, through cen- 
turies of oppression, taken on some of the 
characteristics of an enslaved race ; as a nation 
enjoying autonomy and freedom, such charac- 
teristics—created by Christian prejudice— 
would be likely to disappear. 

As a Jewish state, Palestine might well be- 
come a country that would claim consideration 
among the family of nations. If the Zionite 
movement continues to grow, such a result is 
almost assured. 





THE WHEEL AND THE PULPIT. 

Ir is only natural that the ubiquitous bicycle 
should have gotten into the pulpit—not liter- 
ally, but as asubject for sermons. Although 
the clerical standpoint is usually a conserva- 
tive and a more or less critical one, yet of the 
many preachers who have touched on the sub- 
ject of the wheel few, so far as we are aware, 
have denounced it as an evil thing. They have 
spoken warningly of the abuses to which it 
may contribute, but have, as a rule, recognized 
that its dangers, at their worst, are far out- 
weighed by its benefits—a fact that shows the 
prevalence of clear judgment and good com- 
mon seuse. 

“Bicycling,” said one well known New York 
clergyman, ‘‘has done much for the public 
good. It has made the enervated take to out- 
door exercise. It has contributed to the spiritual 
good of the community. Half the religious 
doubts of the world have been dyspeptic 
doubts. To possess moral health, man needs 
physical health. Bicycling has helped intel- 
lectual progress by promoting social inter- 
course. Itis giving us betterroads. In fact, we 
cannot estimate the good done by the wheel. 
I thank God for it, and would canonize the 
inventor if I knew his name.” 

Denouncing the bicycle, from the pulpit or 
anywhere else, is like railing at the railroad or 
the steamship. Every great mechanical inven- 
tion, each new phase of development, brings 
to fallible humanity some opportunity of evil 
along with its power for good. Shall we aban- 
don the art of writing because it has created 
the crime of forgery? Must we all go unclad 
because the apparel of some is sinfully osten- 
tatious? It would be almost as foolish to seek 
to abolish the steed of steel because now and 
then one rides it to perdition. 
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